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eral an air of rugged and sombre gran- 
deur—a mysterious air, as if accustomed 
to veil their charms in mountain - mist 
and obscure their history with doubtful 
legends—an air, even in midsummer, 
of uncertain warmth, as if conscious 
that peaks of eternal snow and leagues 
of untrodden ice-fields lie between them 
and the sun. The Italian lakes, on the 
other hand, stretching to the south of the 
great mountain-barrier, and shielded by 
it from the cold winds of the German 
plain, join to the wildness of Alpine 
scenery the smile of a genial sky and 
the luxuriance of a southern vegetation. 
They have the prestige, too, of an earli- 
er civilization than their northern neigh- 
bors. For while Lake Leman was still 
reflecting the rafts and the uncouth hel- 
mets of the Helvetians, and while along 
the Austrian lakes the rude Pannonian 
was still hunting the wolf and the bear, 
the borders of the southern lakes, of 
Garda and Como, Lugano and Mag- 
giore, were already covered with vine- 
yards and olive-groves and dotted with 
the luxurious villas of a rich and cultured 
people. Catullus had his home here, and 
the two Plinies and many minor lights 
of Roman letters. Since that day the 
language, the religion, the government 
and the manners of the inhabitants of 
this region have completely changed. 
Only the rocks and mountains, the wa- 
ters and the verdure with which Nature 
yearly renews her youth, remain the 
same. But there is in those permanent 
features a rare beauty which has de- 
lighted travellers of every age and has 
been celebrated in the literature of ev- 
ery country. 

It was toward the end of last October 
that I strolled away from my occupa- 
tions in the French capital to spend a 
fortnight on the Italian lakes. Of the 
many routes which from time immemo- 
rial have served for the invasion of Italy 
by the barbarian and the tourist, I chose 
on this occasion the Brenner. ‘Apart 
from the pleasing views it offers, this 
Alpine pass is interesting as being the 
first over which the Romans ventured to 
lead their legions, and the first upon which 
a railway was constructed. I halted at 
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Trent, and it was several days before I 
could free myself from the charm of the 
Etruscan city and plan my departure. . 

One afternoon I was making inquiries 
at the office of the diligence which runs 
to Riva on the Lake of Garda, when a 
newly-married German couple offered to 
share with me a private carriage which 
they had just hired for the same journey. 
I accepted at once, and in an hour we 
were off. The sober gray suit trimmed 
with green in which Hans was attired 
contrasted oddly with the brilliant pur- 
ple travelling-dress of his fair - haired 
Gretchen. I wondered at first that they 
should have been willing to embarrass 
themselves with a stranger, until I per- 
ceived that my presence was no hinder- 
ance at all to their demonstrations of 
affection. We climbed up by a steep 
and winding road to a narrow defile 
which the impetuous Vella almost fills. 
One day, when St. Vigilius was too much 
pressed for time to walk over the moun- 
tain, he wrenched it apart and made 
this passage. The imprint of his holy 
hand is still to be seen on the rock. 
Passing under the cyclopean eyes of 
scores of Austrian cannon which now 
defend this important military position, 
we began to descend the valley of the 
Sarca. It is a wild region, where every 
hamlet has a ruined castle and a legend 
of knight or robber, saint or fairy. The 
picturesque remains of the Madruzzo Cas- 
tle bring to mind the celebrated portraits 
which Titian painted of members of this 
noble family. The artist’s colors have 
survived the last of a long line, and will 
doubtless outlive as well the crumbling 
stones of their stronghold. As we skirt- 
ed the little Lake of Dobling its still 
waters reflected rocks and trees, sky and 
mountain, in an enchanting manner. 

“Lovely!” I exclaimed. 

“Lovely!” echoed Gretchen, without! 
taking her eyes off Hans. 

“Lovely !’’ answered Hans, still watch- 
ing the beautiful things reflected in her 
eyes. 

After crossing the rapid Sarca and 
traversing a desolate tract where rocks 
of every size, fallen from the overhang- 
ing mountain, lie strewn about in chaotic 
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confusion, we reached Arco. This sunny 
village nestles at the foot of an immense 
detached boulder whose dizzy summit is 
crowned by medizval battlements and 
towers. Home fit only for birds of prey, 
this castle was long the nest of a family 
of robbers. Scarcely had we lost in the 
distance this greatest wonder of the val- 
ley when a sharp turn of the road brought 
Riva and the Lake of Garda full in view. 
It was a prospect of singular beauty. 
The sun had already set except on the 
highest peaks, and a part of the lake 
was wrapt in purple shadows. Another 
part, however, was as clear and light 
as the sky above it, and all aglow with 
the images of crimson and orange-tinted 
clouds. A shrill cry—of delight, I thought 
—burst from Gretchen’s lips. I was mis- 
taken. Hans had pulled off too rudely 
a ring from her finger, and the fair one 
was in tears. 

Half an. hour more of fast driving 
brought us to Riva, which we entered 
by the Porta San Michele, one of -the 
four ancient and imposing gateways of, 
which the town boasts. Two good inns 
offered their hospitality. I chose the 
Golden Sun, but my romantic compan- 
ions preferred the Garden. The land- 
lord informed me that the two steamers 
which daily make the tour of the lake, 
one along the eastern and one along 
the western shore, would both start be- 
fore sunrise. Unwilling to leave Riva so 
soon, I determined to lie over one day. 
My windows overlooked the beach, and 
I fell asleep to the monotonous plash of 
the wave and to the buzz of noisy talk 
in the streets, which continued to a late 
hour. 

In the morning I go out to see the 
local sights. In ten minutes I am sat- 
isfied that there is nothing here in the 
way of painting or architecture worth 
seeing. But if these are wanting, there 
are plenty of curious narrow streets, 
where the houses lean over the way 
toward each other in a friendly but most 
unstable manner; there are gardens of 
blooming oleanders; there are gaudy 
house-fronts, whose frescoes seem to 
have waged a hard battle with Time. 
Above all, there is the animation of the 
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port and the free, happy, ‘naiinies life 
on the beach and in the two large 
squares. Here every face, every cos- 
tume, every word, every gesture, is Ital- 
ian. The harmony between the land- 
scape and the people is perfect, save 
that over La Rocca, the fortress on the 
shore, waves the black-and-yellow flag 


-of Franz Joseph, and that here and there 
-an Austrian uniform mars the picture, 


and that now ard then harsh German 
accents fall on the ear tike a discord in a 
fine strain of music. An unpleasant fact 
is forced upon the attention. The home 
of these Italians is as yet no part of It- 
aly: Riva and a small portion of the 
lake still belong to Austria. — 

In the afternoon I take the famous 
walk to the Ponale waterfall. The road 
thither ascends continually. It has been 
skilfully led along the ledges of a pre- 
cipitous cliff which borders the lake to the 
west of Riva, and occasionally pierces the 
mountain by short tunnels. After pass- 
ing through the third tunnel I come to a 
wooden bridge, under which the Ponale 
dashes just before taking its final leap 
into the lake. The frail structure on 
which I stand trembles and is wet with 
spray, and the air is full of the roar and 
gurgle of the waters. But for me the 
main charm of the walk is not the sight 
of this noisy torrent, but the superb view 
of Riva that I get on my way back upon 
issuing from one of the tunnels. The 
eye, accustomed for a moment to the 


darkness, is all the more sensitive to the 


rich soft light which bathes the moun- 
tains and the town. A gentle breeze 
ripples the lake, and the brightly-paint- 
ed houses that fringe the beach are seen 
indistinctly in the water, where they look 
like a line of waving banners. Half a 
dozen steeples and bell - towers rise 
gracefully from among the roofs, and 
their presence explains the surprising 
frequency with which the hours of the 
night are struck. From this height I 
can distinguish the low walls which sur- 
round the town and compress its four 
thousand inhabitants into the area of a 


small quadrilateral. But Riva, though 


still fortified, has a thorough look of 
peaceful commercial prosperity, and has 
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quite laid aside the warlike air she wore 
_in the Middle Ages. In those troubled 
times this town saw countless wars and 
sustained many sieges ; belonged now to 
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Two incidents of these wars of the 
fifteenth century deserve mention. Pic- 
cinino, a leader of mercenary troops in 
the Milanese service, was besieged in 
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Venice, now to Milan, now to Austria; 
and at times was independent and able 
to defy even a bull of the pope or a re- 
script of the emperor. 


| 


Riva by Francis Sforza, who, ona 
for the blood of his adversary, had of- 
fered a large reward for his head. Pic- 
cinino, seeing that the town was hard 
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pressed and likely to fall, thought it 
wise to make his escape. First, he had 
it given out that he had died of the plague: 
then had himself sewed up in a sack and 
let down by a rope from the town-wall. 
There a soldier took the sack on his back 
and carried it through the enemy’s lines, 
- ringing a bell all the while to warn every- 
body to keep out of the way and avoid 
- contagion. The ruse succeeded, and be- 
fore it was found out the cunning condot- 
tere was out of Sforza’s reach. 

It was on another occasion, when this 
same Piccinino held all the lower part of 
the lake and the Venetians had access 
only to the upper part, that the other in- 
cident occurred, Hannibal crossed the 
Alps with elephants and Napoleon with 
cannon, but Sorbolo, a native of Candia, 
in some sort outdid them both, for he 
dragged a whole fleet over a mountain 
which is almost as high as the great St. 
Bernard Pass. He brought thirty-one 
Venetian ships as far as he could up the 
Adige, and then, with the aid of two thou- 
sand oxen, hauled them in fifteen days 
over Monte Baldo and let them down: ‘by 
ropes into the lake. 


Torbole, the village where this costly- 


enterprise ended, is about three miles 
from Riva. It is much visited—by epi- 
cureans for its good fish, by artists for its 
picturesque surroundings, and by enthu- 
siastic climbers, who there begin the as- 
cent of Monte Baldo. 

Long before daybreak the next morn- 
ing the great red and green eyes of two 
small steamers are looking around for 
passengers, and their whistles screeching 
that it is time to get up. I have chosen 


‘ the boat which skirts the western bank. 


It starts an hour later than the other, but 
it is not yet sunrise when we push off. 
The after-deck is thinly peopled, chiefly 
by tourists, but the fore-deck, where the 
seats are cheaper, is crowded. We pass 
by the tumbling and roaring Ponale, and 
before many minutes we cross the invis- 
ible boundary-line between Austria and 
Italy. The motion of the boat is hardly 
felt, for we are sailing with a strong cur- 
rent. The high peaks to the north have 
already caught the first rays of the sun: 
masses of white vapor which have been 
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sleeping in the mountain-hollows are 
roused up and put on-a rosy tint. The 
sky is without a cloud, the lake without 
a ripple: we seem to be floating in mid- 
air. 

Limone, the first stopping-place, is quite 
given up to the culture of the fruit from 
which it takes its name. A row of cy- 
presses gives a gloomy air to the village 
and awakens a melancholy recollection. 
It was here that, in 1810, Andreas Hofer, 
the Tyrolese patriot, was arrested by or- 
der of Napoleon. A boat conveyed him 
to the prison of Peschiera, and he was 
soon afterward shot in the citadel of 
Mantua. 

We next stop before Tremosine, a vil- 
lage perched high up on a rock, and to 
which no visible road leads. On the other 
side of the lake, which is here narrow, the 
white houses of Malcesine cluster around 
the base of an imposing castle. This 
stronghold of the Middle Ages, one of 
the few in this neighborhood which Time 
has not been suffered to destroy, was built 
by Charlemagne, and was formerly the 
boundary between Austria and the Vene- 
tian territory; but it is chiefly interesting 
from an adventure which here -befell 
Goethe. He had sat down in the court- 
yard, and was sketching one of the quaint 
old towers, when the crowd that had gath- 
ered around him, taking him for a spy, 
fell on him, tore his drawings to pieces 
and sent for the authorities to arrest him. 
Fortunately, there was in the village a 
man who had worked in Frankfort and 
knew the poet by sight, and through his 
influence Goethe was set free. 

Behind Malcesine the ground rises 
slowly in gentle undulations until the 
long ridge of Monte Baldo, its summit 
bare, its sides clothed with chestnut and 
myrtle and scarred by deep ravines, 
closes the view. A strong north breeze, 
which the captain calls the sover, has 
sprung up. It swells the sails of the 
little barks that dot the lake, and under 
its influence the water takes a hue of 
pure ultramarine. Keeping along, close 
under the wild and steep bank, we ar- 
rive at Gargnano, the warmest spot in 
Northern Italy and the favorite resort 
of the Brescian aristocracy. Low hills, 
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covered with lemon-groves and fig trees, 


form the background of this lovely vil- 
lage, while gay villas and beautiful gar- 
dens line the shore. Not far away, at the 
water’s edge, a small column is erected 
opposite the spot where six members of 
the same family perished when, in 1866, 
an Italian gunboat was sunk by the Aus- 
trian fleet. 

The lake widens fast as we advance. 
Suddenly the bay of Salo opens to the 
right, and we enter it to search out the 
little town of that name, which is quite 
hidden among orange and mulberry 
trees. It is ten o’clock when, emerging 
from this bay, we pass through a narrow 
strait between a group of islands and the 
mainland. The breeze gradually dies 
away, a few minutes of perfect calm 
succeed, and then fitful gusts agitate 
the surface of the lake. 

“Tl lago si volta!” exclaims the cap- 
tain; and the meaning of the phrase is 
soon evident, for the south wind sets 
in strongly and the-celor of the water 
changes, first to the deepest possible 
blue, and then to a bright grass-green. 
A burly priest at my side tells me that 
this singular phenomenon occurs in fine 
weather at the same hour every day. It 
is a lake in the morning, he says, but a 
sea in the afternoon; and, quoting Vir- 
gil’s famous line, 


Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino, 


he assures me that in violent storms he 
has seen the waves run as high here as 
in any part of the Mediterranean. His 
conversation occupies my attention for 
the rest of the journey. Pointing to the 
town of Garda, faintly seen on the op- 
posite shore, he tells me, among other 
things, that he was born there; that in 
the castle there the virtuous Adelaide, 
queen of Italy, was imprisoned; and that 
the lake, called Benacus by the Ro- 
mans, assumed its modern name some 
centuries ago, when it fell under the 
dominion of the counts of Garda. Just 
behind Garda is the village where Na- 
poleon gained one of his most brilliant 
victories and Massena the title of duke 
of Rivoli. 

We are soon abreast of the peninsula 
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of Sermione, on which stood the house of 
Catullus. This long and narrow strip of 
land, in shape like an arrow, divides the 
southern end of the lake into two bays, 
on each of which is situated an import- 
ant town. Peschiera, to the east, is one 
corner of the famous Italian Quadrilat- 
eral: to the west lies Desenzano, toward 
which our steamer is heading —one of 
the chief grain-markets of Lombardy. 
Midway on Sermione is a castle with 
three picturesque towers built by the 
Scaligers, and at the very end of the 
peninsula are extensive Roman ruins, 
now known as the Grotto of Catullus. 
At the sight of these venerable arches 
the priest grows enthusiastic. 
** Quam te libenter, quamque laetus inviso ! 
Salve, O venusta Sirmio !’’ 
he exclaimed. “Virgil visited these 
shores: Dante, when an exile in Vero- 
na, accepting the 
cortesia del gran Lombardo 
Che’n su la scala porta il santo uccello, 

made frequent excursions upon and 
around our lake and drew many pic- 
tures of its scenery. But Catullus lived 
here: this was his home. How often 
has his eye rested on each point of this 
wonderful landscape, the mountains, the 
valleys, this broad expanse of water, the 
bold headlands and.the curving beach! 
How often has he watched with delight 
the changes which the hours and sea- 
sons work in their appearance! Here 
he sung his love for Lesbia in words that 
still thrill us, and here he mourned the 
death of her sparrow. His whole poetry 
is but the reflection of the beauty which 


-Nature daily spread before him.” 


Scarcely are the ruins out of sight 
when we enter the harbor of Desen- 
zano. After landing I have just time to 
take lunch and to cast a hurried glance 
over certain Roman antiquities and rel- 
ics of the Stone Age found here, before 
the train starts, and carries me off with 
it toward Lecco, on the Lake of Como. 

The environs of Lecco are not want- 
ing in beauty. The swift Adda rushes 
by, bearing off the clear waters of the 
lake; to the east a fantastic mountain, 
the Resegone or “Great Saw,” lifts up 
its long teeth against the sky; to the 
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west, across the water and at the en- 
trance of the Val Madrera, the village 
of Malgrate offers a charming prospect. 
The town itself is given up to iron-foun- 
dries, cotton-mills and silk-looms, and 
has little of interest to detain the travel- 
ler except perhaps a museum of instru- 
ments of torture. But Manzoni, who 
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placed in this neighborhood some of 
the best scenes of his Promessé Sposi, has 
endeared the spot for ever to the literary 
world, and many a tourist now spends a 
day in Lecco, less to inspect its manufac- 
tories or to satisfy his eye with a pleas- 
ing landscape than to search out in the 
streets and the market-place counter- 
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parts of the characters of the famous 
novel. 

On the map the Lake of Como looks 
like an inverted and somewhat irregu- 
lar Y, or, still more, like a child's first 
attempt to draw a man, who without 
arms and with unequal legs is running 
off to the left. Just at the moment his 
picture is taken he has one foot on Lecco 
and the other on the town of Como. The 
hilly district between the two southern 
branches of the lake is known as the 
Brianza, and is noted for its bracing air, 
its fertile soil and the coolness of its 
springs. The Brianza ends at the mid- 
dle of the lake in a dolomite promontory 
several hundred feet high, on whose west- 
ern slope lies the village of Bellaggio. 
This point commands the finest views 
in every direction: it is near the most 
interesting of those villas which are open 
to the public, and it abounds in good ho- 
tels. To visit Bellaggio is therefore the 
aim of every tourist who passes this way. 
My journey thither it is best to pass over 
in silence, for I see nothing, and what I 
feel is indescribable. I am shut up dur- 
ing a furious storm of wind and rain in 
the cabin of a little steamer which is as 
nervous and uneasy as if on the Atlantic. 
I am told, however, that in this part of 
the lake the banks are lofty and steep, 
and frequently barren, and that there are 
marble-quarries to be seen, and cascades 
and houses and villages crowning the 
cliffs. 

On arriving at Bellaggio, I take lodg- 
ing in the Villa Serbelloni, one of the 
many magnificent residences which pov- 
erty has induced the Italian nobles to 
put into the hands of hotel-keepers. The 
house stands high up on the very end of 
the promontory, and adjoining it is an 
extensive park, on which the ruins of a 
robber’s castle look down. The pano- 
rama which on a fine day spreads it- 
self out before one who walks in these 
grounds is of singular beauty. The 
northern arm of the lake, wider and 
more regular than the others, opens up 
a long vista of headlands and bays and 
red-roofed villages as far as where Do- 
maso peeps out from a grove of giant 
elms. Beyond, the view is bounded by 
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the snow-covered Alps. ‘Close at hand, 
near Varenna, the Fiume di Latte, a 
milk-white waterfall, leaps down from 
a height of a thousand feet. Toward 
Lecco huge walls of barren rock arise 
and wrap eyery thing near them in som- 
bre shadows. Toward Como the tran- 
quil water is shut in by hills and low 
mountains, whose flowing lines blend 
gracefully together. Some of these 
slopes are dark with pines, some are 
gray with the olive, some are garlanded 
with vines which hang from tree to tree, 
while others are clothed in a rich green 
foliage, amid which glistens the golden 
fruit of the orange and the lemon. The 
banks are lined with bright gardens and 
noble parks and villas, whose lawns run 
down to the water’s edge and are adorn- 
ed with fountains, statues, masses of bril- 
liant flowers and clumps of tall trees. 
Above is a sky of Italian blue, and be- 
low is a crystal mirror in which every 
charm of the landscape is. repeated. 
The impression made by all this loveli- 
ness is increased by the air of happiness 
that pervades the spot. It is the haunt 
of the rich, the gay, the newly-married : 
music and song, laughter and mirthful 
talk, are the most familiar sounds. The 
smile of Nature seems here to warm men’s 
hearts and drive away the cares they have 
brought with them. 

It is on this site that Pliny the Young- 
er is believed to have had the villa which 
he called Cothurnus or “Tragedy.” The © 
present building is several centuries old. 
Tradition relates that a certain countess, 
one of its first occupants, had a habit of 


‘throwing her lovers down the cliff when 


she was tired of them. Making this de- . 


‘lightful abode my head-quarters, I spend 


a week, partly in agreeable sight-seeing 
and partly in still more agreeable idle- 
ness. I visit villas, towers, fossil- beds 
and waterfalls—in short, everything in- 
teresting and accessible—now going on 
foot, now borne from point to point in 
one of the sharp-prowed rowboats which 
are in use here, and now taking the 
steamer up to Colico or down to Como 
and back. 

At half an.hour’s walk from here, on 
the Lecco arm of the lake, is the Villa 
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Giulia. It was the favorite residence of 
the late Leopold, king of Belgium, and, 
although now a hotel, it is worth a visit 
for the beautiful grounds that surround 
it and for the charming view it affords 
in the direction of Bellaggio. It is here 
that, while strolling in the garden one 
afternoon, secretly coveting the wonder- 
ful camellias and hortensias, I catch the 
whisper of familiar voices, and stumble 
suddenly upon an arbor where, under 
the shadow of countless roses, I descry 
a gray-and-green arm around a purple 
waist. The moment I am seen there is 
a scream and a flutter, and then a cordial 
recognition. Hans and Gretchen tell me 
they are making the same tour that I a.n, 
and they hope to meet me again. 

Much closer at hand, on the,Como 
arm, is the Villa Melzi. It was built in 
1810, in plain but pure style and at great 
cost, for that Melzi who was publicly 
embraced by Bonaparte at Lyons and 


made by him vice-president of the Cis-, 


- alpine Republic, and afterward duke of 
Lodi. The interior of the villa is rich- 
ly decorated, elegantly furnished «and 
adorned with objects of art of every 
kind. One of the duke’s ancestors was 
the pupil and friend of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and succeeded him as master in 
the school he had founded. Four mono- 
chromes illustrate this interesting remi- 
niscence. Then there is a bust of Michel 
Angelo by himself, and various works in 
marble by those two friends and gen- 
erous rivals, Canova and Thorwaldsen. 
The most remarkable painting is a por- 
trait of Bonaparte, taken from life in 1802 
by Appiani. The First Consul of France 
and President of Italy was then thirty- 
three years old. Richly attired, but pale 
and thin, he rests his hand upon the 
map of Italy, the scene of his greatest 
exploits, and fixes his piercing eye full 
on the spectator with a glance that recalls 
the past and seems to predict the future. 
In the garden the most showy flowers 
and the rarest trees from every clime 
are tastefully disposed, while here and 
there the whiteness of a marble statue 
contrasts pleasingly with the green of 
' the surrounding vegetation. The bust 
of Alfieri occupies the highest point of 
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the grounds; those of Madame Letitia 
and Josephine are half hidden by en- 
croaching vines; Dante and Beatrice, 
standing together, overlook the lake. 
At the ‘end of the garden, under the 
dome of a small. chapel encircled by 
tall cypresses, rest the ashes of the duke 
of Lodi, dson is the present 
owner of the villay but- he-spends here 
hardly a fortnight in the year. ‘The sei 
ter says that his master finds more 
amuse him in his town-palaces, of w: 
he-has half in 
Italy ; but the gardener tells me that/this 
spot awakens too painful memories of a 
wife tenderly loved and | early Tost. 

- Across the lake from here is the Villa 
Carlotta, called after its former owner, 
the princess Charlotte of Prussia. Step- 
ping out of his boat, the visitor ascends 
the marble stairs which lead up from the 
shore. After a few steps across the gar- 
den he reaches the villa, passes through 
a porch fragrant with jasmine, and is at 
once ushered into a small room where 
are some of the finest works of modern 
sculpture. Canova's Mars and Venus 
and Palamedes are here, and they are 
most admirable, but they are. surpass- 


-ed in charm by the famous group in 


which Psyche is reclining and Cupid 
bending fondly over her. The best 
piece of the collection is the frieze that 
runs round the room. It is from the 
chisel of Thorwaldsen, and represents 
Alexander the Great's triumphal entry 
into Babylon. Full.of the-beauty of 
youth, the conqueror advances in his 
chariot; Victory comes to meet him; 
vanquished nations bring presents; 
while behind him follow -his brave 
Greeks on horse and on foot, dragging 
along with them the prisoners and the 
booty. The subject was suggested by 
Napoleon, who intended the work for 


the Quirinal. It is in high relief, and 


in general effect resembles strongly the 
frieze with which Phidias encircled the 
Parthenon. It is a pity that these mas- 
terpieces are shown first, for after seeing 
them one does not fully enjoy’ the statues 


_and paintings in the other rooms. 


Two hours may be delightfully spent 


in making the journey by steamboat from 
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Bellaggio to Como. Here the lake is so 
narrow and winding that it seems to be a 
river. At every moment bold mountain- 
spurs project into the water, appearing to 
bar all passage, and one’s curiosity is 
continually excited to find the outlet. 
The views shift and change with sur- 
prising quickness, for the boat stops at 
a dozen little towns on the way, and for, 
this purpose keeps crossing and recross- 
ing from shore to shore. 

The quaint village of Tremezzo is one 
of the first stopping-places. It is built 
on the side of a steep hill, and seems to 
be in constant danger of slipping down. 
Soon the island of Comacina is passed, 
now a barren rock with only a small 
chapel upon it, but once the site of an 
important town and fortress. Farther 
on, close to the water’s edge, is a pyra- 
mid which an obscure Austrian, emu- 
lous of the long-lasting fame of the 
Egyptian kings, caused to be erected to 
his own memory. To the right rises the- 
lofty Monte Bisbino, the weather-prophet 
of the neighborhood, for when he puts on 
his cap of clouds it is sure to rain. * 

Se il Bisbin mette il cappello, 
Corri a prendere l’ombrello, 

says.a local proverb. From this point on 
to Como both shores are studded with 
villas of every size and style, but all, 
with one exception, bright and gay. A 
rich milliner built one; a great dancer 
another; a third belongs to Madame 
Musard, the owner of the open-air con- 
cert-grounds at Paris. One was the re- 
treat of Judith Pasta, the famous singer 
for whom Bellini composed Vorma and 
La Sonnambula ; in another Bonaparte 
lodged; another was for many years the 
home of his great-niece, the charming 
Madame Rattazzi; in another lived the 
unfortunate Queen Caroline, wife of 
George IV. The only one among them 
all that looks gloomy and forbidding is 
the Villa Pliniana, built three centuries 
ago by Count Anguissola, one of the four 
assassins of Duke Farnese. The name 
it bears was given to it because it stands 
near a curious spring minutely described 
in one of Pliny’s letters. 

Como itself is a quiet, sleepy town. 
It is justly proud of having given birth 
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to the two Plinies and to Volta. The 
statue of the electrician stands in the 
middle of a grass-grown square: those 
of the great naturalist and his accom- 
plished nephew sit in marble arm-chairs 
on each side of the cathedral-door. -- With 
the ruined castle of Baradello, which 
looks down on Como, is connected the 
story of a dreadful retribution. In the 
thirteenth century the archbishop Otto 
Visconti, having won a battle and taken 
his rival, Napo della Torre, prisoner, put 
him naked into an iron cage which he 
suspended from the projecting para 

of this castle. After enduring for a apy a 
days the jeers of the populace and the 
pangs of hunger, the unhappy man put 
an end to his life by beating his head 
against the bars. Qne’s pity for his suf- © 
ferings is lessened: on learning he: 
once had a friend of Visconti’s in his. 
power and kept him shut up in a |wood- 


“en cage under the steps of the town- 
hall at Milan for twelve years. 


From Bellaggio to Luino, on the Lago. 
Maggiore, by way of the Swiss town of 
Lugano, is a short day’s journey, thanks 
to the admirable combination of steam-. 
boats and diligences. That part of the 
Lake of Lugano which is traversed is at 
first wild and sombre, with inaccessible 
cliffs rising on either hand. By degrees 
the landscape softens, and on turning a 
point Lugano comes in sight, nestling in 
a hollow between two mountains. One 
of these, the Monte San Salvatore, has a 
most graceful outline: it is three thou- | 
sand - feet high, beautifully wooded, of 
easy ascent, and is said to offer from its 


‘summit an enchanting prospect. But 


neither its charms nor those of the town 
at its foot induce me to tarry. I hasten 
on to Luino, gathering on the way, from 
my seat on top of the diligence, a bewil- 
dering series of mountain -pictures, with 
which mingles the memory of many a 
smiling village and many a lovely garden 
—of a pure air and a perfumed breeze, 
with here and there a pair of bright eyes 
or a pretty face or a band of sun-brown- 
ed children hanging on to the coach be- 
hind like a cluster of bees. 

Luino is neither pretty nor clean, nor 
has it a single monument or inscription 
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to tell that Bernardo Luini was born 
here, the celebrated painter whose fres- 
coes adorn many churches and monas- 
teries in the neighborhood. Tired with 
the day’s travel, I climb at an early hour 
into an enormous bed of state which my 
landlord has assigned to me and try to 
forget its grandeur in sleep. I lie awake, 
however, a great part of the night, listen- 
ing perforce to a quarrel among certain 
stage-drivers who have taken their stand 
under my window. It is carried on by 
six voices at once in angry tones, but al- 
ways in polite language. Amiable race! 
Where a Celt or an Anglo-Saxon would 
curse and swear, an Italian contents 
himself with crying out “Pazienza! 
pazienza 

In the morning the arguments of an 
honest-looking boatman persuade me 
not to wait for the steamer, but to take 
a small boat with four rowers down to 
Stresa. Once afloat, it is easy to see 
why this lake has received the name of 
Maggiore. Though really smaller than 
the Lake of Garda, it looks larger, for it 
is in general wider, and there are no 
precipitious banks to confine the view. 
The mountains that enclose it are low 
and retreating, and the eye sweeps over 
a vast and varied horizon. At my re- 
quest we gain at once the opposite shore. 
On an island opposite Cannero the re- 
mains of two dismantled castles trace 
grotesque silhouettes against the sky. 
One of the boatmen tells me the story 
of five robber-brothers named Mazzardi 
who lived there long ago with their fol- 
lowers and ravaged the surrounding 
country with impunity. He follows this 
up with other legends of the lake, and 
dwells especially upon the happy case 
of a certain Albert Besozzi, a rich prof- 
ligate, likewise of ancient memory, who, 
being thoroughly frightened one day by 
a narrow escape from shipwreck on these 
waters, dedicated the worthless remain- 
der of his life to Heaven and finished his 
days in a hermit’s cell. _ 

Meanwhile, we have turned into the 
beautiful bay of Pallanza, and my com- 
panions cease rowing for a while to re- 
fresh themselves with bread and wine. 
The steamer comes along, touches at the 


Pallanza wharf and puts off again. Im- 
mediately afterward there is a great com- 
motion. A woman in purple on the deck 
of the boat is frantically imploring the 
captain to stop, while a young man on 
the pier seems to be preparing to jump 
into the water. Hans has stepped ashore 
to buy fruit, and has been left behind. 
The captain is inexorable, the steamer 
keeps on its course, and every moment 
the breach becomes wider between those 
whom no man should put asunder. | 
take the unhappy man into my boat, and 
by pulling in a straight line for Stresa we 
arrive there almost as soon asthe steamer, 
which has followed the wide curve of the 
bay. What appears in the distance to be 
a singular monument on the end of the 
Stresa wharf turns out on nearer approach 
to be Gretchen standing on a trunk and 
drying her handkerchief in the breeze. 

The four islands that we have passed 
on the way are known as the Borromean 
Islands, because they belong for the most 
part to the rich and powerful Borromeo 
family. The rare beauty of one of them 
makes it the wonder of the lake. It was 
toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century that Count Vitaliano Borromeo, 
finding himself the possessor of almost 
the whole of this island, which was.then 
a barren rock, resolved to make it his 
residence, and to surround himself with 
gardens that should rival those of Armi- 
da. For more than twenty years archi- 
tects, gardeners, sculptors and painters 
labored to give material form to the 
count’s fancies. A spacious palace was 
erected on one end of the island: on the 
other ten lofty terraces rose one above 
the other, like the hanging-gardens of 
Babylon. The rock was covered with 
good soil, and the choicest trees and 
shrubs were brought from every land. 
Only evergreens, however, were admit- 
ted into this Eden, for the count would 
have about him no sign of winter or 
death. In 1671 the work was finished. 
The island was called Isabella, after the 
count’s mother—a name which has since, 
by a happy corruption, become changed 
to Isola Bella. 

It is on a sunny afternoon that I direct 
my bark toward the “ Beautiful Island.” 
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I look on the landing-place with respect, 
for it is worn by the footsteps of six gen- 
erations of travellers. The interior of 
the palace, which I visit first, is fitted up 
with princely magnificence and is rich 
in art-treasures. Mementoes of kings 
and queens who have accepted hospi- 
tality here are shown, and a bed in 
which Bonaparte once slept. There is 
a chapel where a priest daily says mass ; 
a throne-room, as in the palaces of the 
Spanish grandees; and a gallery with 
numerous paintings. A whole suite of 
rooms is given up to the works of Peter 
Molyn, a Dutch artist, fitly nicknamed 
“Sir Tempest.” This erratic man, hav- 
ing killed his wife to marry another wo- 
man, was condemned to death. He es- 
caped from prison, however, found an 
asylum here, and in return for the pro- 
tection of the Borromeo of that day he 
adorned his walls with more than fifty 
landscapes and pastoral scenes. 

The garden betrays the epoch at which 
it was laid out. Prim parterres, where 
masses of brilliant flowers bloom all the 
year round, are enclosed by walks along 
which orange trees and myrtles have 
been bent and trimmed into whimsical 
patterns. There are dark and winding 
alleys of cedars where at every turn 
some surprise is planned. Here is a 
grotto made of shells—there an obe- 
lisk, or a mosaic column, or a horse of 
bronze, or a fountain of clear water in 
which the attendant tritons and nymphs 
would doubtless disport were they not 
petrified into marble. There is one 
lovely spot where, at the middle point 
of a rotunda, a large statue of Hercules 
stands finely out against a background 
of dark foliage. Other Olympians keep 
him company and calmly eye the visitor 
from their painted niches. Not far from 
there is a venerable laurel on which Bo- 
naparte cut the word “ Battaglia” a few 
days before the battle of Marengo. The 
B is still plainly visible. 

Pines and firs planted thickly along 
the northern side of the island defend 
it from cold winds. In the sunny nooks 
of the terraces the delicate lemon tree 
bears abundant fruit and the oleander 
grows to a size which it attains nowhere 
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else in Europe. The tea-plant from 
China, the banana from Africa and the 
sugar-cane from Mississippi flourish side 
by side: the camphor tree distils its aro- 
matic essence and the magnolia loads 
the air with perfume. The cactus and 
the aloe border walks over which the 
bamboo bends and throws its grateful 
shade. Turf and flower-beds carpet 
each terrace, and a tapestry of ivy and 
flowering vines conceals the walls of 
the structure. From the summit a huge 
stone unicorn looks down upon his mas- 
ter’s splendid domain. He overlooks 
also a corner of the island where his 
master’s authority is not acknowledged. 
The small patch of land on which the 
Dolphin Hotel stands has for many cen- 
turies descended from father to son in a 
plebeian family, nor have the Borromeos 
ever been able to buy it. They have to 
endure the inn, therefore, as Frederick 
endured the mill at San-Souci and Na- 
poleon the house he could not buy at 
Paris. 

At last the moment comes when I 
must quit Stresa, not, however, before I 
have visited the remaining islands and 
other points of interest. The steamer 
puts off, and soon separates me from the 
landscape that has been my delight for 
three days—the blue bay with its verdant 
banks, the softly-shaded hills which en- 
close it, the snow-covered chain of the 
Simplon in the background. As we ap- 
proach the southern end of the lake a 
colossal bronze statue of San Carlo Bor- 
romeo on the summit of a hill near Aro- 
na comes into sight. From head to foot 
the saint measures little less than eighty 
feet, and the pedestal on which he stands 
adds to his height half as much more. 
His face is turned toward Arona, his na- 
tive town, and one hand is extended to 
bless it. With my glass I descry a party 
of liliputian tourists engaged in examin- 
ing this great Gulliver. Most of them 
are satisfied when they have reached the 
top of the pedestal and have ranged them- 
selves in a row on one foot of the statue. 
Others, more daring, climb up by a lad- 
der to the saint’s knee, where they disap- 
pear through an aperture in the skirt of 
his robe. From this point the ascent con- 
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tinues inside of the statue, by means of 
iron bars, to the head, in which four per- 
sons can conveniently remain at once. 
At Arona the railway-station and the 
wharf are near each other, and in a few 
minutes after I have landed an express- 
train starts and bears me away from the 
region of the Italian lakes. When we 
have passed the last houses of Arona 
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and gained the open plain the statue of 
the great Borromeo with his outstretched 
arm comes again for a few moments into | 
view. Perhaps the uncertain light of 
evening and the jolting of the train de-. 
ceive me, but I fancy that the good old 
saint is waving his hand in the familiar 
Italian way, as much as to Say, “A ri- 
vederci !”” RoBERT A. McLEop. 


-TRY NORWAY! 


A JOLLY party of Americans stepped 
off the deck of a steamer at Liver- 
pool the other day, so to speak, full of 
warm enthusiasm and high glee at the 
pleasant prospect of a three months’ 
holiday life abroad. They were to “do” 
London and Paris, of course; Switzer- 
land and Italy, maybe; Scotland, sure. 
To some of them all these localities were 


quite familiar: others of the party were 
VoL. XXI.—26 


novices in foreign travel, and knew nei- 
ther the half-moon slope of Regent street 
quadrant nor the gaslit arcades of the Rue 
de Rivoli. There was novelty enough be- 
fore these persons, of course, and they 
would not have been willing to spare the 
sight of one shop on the Boulevards for 
the promise of a view of Schliemann’s 
site of ancient Troy. Paris, London, 
Lucerne and Florence were places of 
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enough interest for them, said these sau- 
cy young folks, with each a self-sufficient 
toss of his or her good-looking head. 
But while the elders certainly looked 
forward with great pleasure to visiting 
these delightful places again, they nev- 
ertheless yearned after fresh fields to 
follow. 

We were talking about it as we rode 
to London in a railway-carriage which 
we had occupants enough to fill, and 
which therefore we were privileged in 
ticketing ‘‘Private’”—the word written 


A GIRL-ROWER. 


in blue pencil on the back of one of 
our Chicago friend’s business-cards, and 
stuck up defiantly in one of the plate- 


glass windows. “I wonder where we 
could go,’ said one of my friends, “that 
would furnish us with a new sensation ?” 

“Try Norway /’ said a great, big-let- 
tered poster stuck up at the station which 
we were that moment passing. 

The result was atrial of Norway. But 
what is here written is only partly de- 
rived from that experience.* 

* See A. Vaudal’s En Karriole a travers la Suede 
et la Norwége. 
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The tourist-mania has lately driven 
sO many summer travellers from Great 
Britain into Sweden and Norway that 
these once secluded regions are becom- 
ing like nothing more thar an extension 
of Scotland, and are quite the proper 
thing to “do” after a rapid run through 
the storied but well-trodden ground of 
Marmion and the Lady of the Lake. 
The first sounds which greet the travel- 
ler’s ear when he strikes Scandinavian 
soil are not those of the language of the 
skalds and vikings: they are the crisp 
syllables of the Strand and Fleet street. 
Every summer steamers from Hull and 
Leith bring over to the port of Trond- 
hjem parties of British sportsmen and 
lady travellers. Your English are a 
race of born sportsmen, and the rivers 
of Norway are crammed with salmon, 
thousands upon thousands of trout play 
in the leaping torrents, while in the al- 
most unbroken woods abide red-deer, 
reindeer, grouse, woodcocks, elks. The 
Norwegian fjords, which cut so deeply 
into the coast, offer to pleasure-yachts a 
safe harbor and easy navigation. The 
Englishman who is neither a hunter nor 
a fisherman nor a sailor becomes a tour- 
isty at least for a few months each year. 
He conscientiously climbs every moun- 
tain-peak in the vicinity of the route he 
is travelling, drives his karriole with the 
ardor of performing an expected duty 
in a thorough manner, and persistently 
talks English to the natives without the 
slightest regard to the fact of their not 
understanding it. And his laudable ef- 
forts are having their effect. “ Yes,”’ has 
almost dethroned “Ja” in Norway, even 
among natives talking together. A prov- 
erb has it that when founding a colony 
Spaniards begin by building a church, 
the Yankees a factory, the British an ho- 
tel. In the gorge of the Romsdal, the 
journey toward which is one of great 
difficulty, there is to be found an Eng- 
lish hotel which is quite in the London 
style, even as regards its prices, and 
where the smiling proprietor spreads 
before you the latest numbers of Punch 
and the London Zimes. Sailing around 
the Northern Cape to Bergen, the sum- 
mer traveller sees on one of the islands 
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of the lonely fjord a British flag flying 
from the top of an elegant cottage, whose 
dainty construction recalls the coquettish 
villas of the Isle of Wight. The steamer 
touches the shore, and the English col- 
ony is found to consist of a single house 
which was brought here direct from Lon- 
don, with its pretty pointed roof, its green 
shutters, its tiny tower 
and its graceful bow- 
window. Every sum- 
mer it is erected on the 
banks of some Scandi- 
navian fjord, and in the 
autumn it is taken down, 
board by board, and re- 
turns to London to pass 
the winter in a store- 
house. The proprietor 
is a jolly gentleman, a 
passionate lover of the 
forest and the stream, 
who receives his visitors 
in a room hung with 
emblems of his prowess 
as a fisher and a hunter, 
with tents easy to pitch, 
and the last new thing in 
fowling- pieces and fish- 
ing-rods. Outside, a flour- 
ishing kitchen-garden is 
the result of the planting 
of the seeds he brought 
from England. His lit- 
tle house is an exact 
model of the one he 
lives in in the suburbs of London—a 
jointed toy easily fitted together. In the 
spring this eccentric gentleman boards 
his yacht, embarks his house upon it, 
takes with his baggage a collection of 
seeds, a cellar of wines, tinned provis- 
ions, tea, coffee and sugar, and turns 
prow toward the east. When he arrives 
on the Norway coast he takes possession 
of a deserted islet in a fish-haunted fjord, 
puts up his house and plants his salads. 
By day he hunts the deer and fishes for 
salmon: in the evening he eats the fish 
he has caught, the deer he has killed, 
the vegetables he has sown. The rare 
steamers which pass before his windows 
bring him his only news of the world. 
As soon as the first cold weather comes 


he folds his baggage, takes to sail again, 
returns to London and plays the other 
half of his life—fashionable gentleman 
during the winter, Robinson Crusoe dur- 
ing the summer. 

At the railway-station of Malmé an 
ambulatory merchant runs along by the 
car-windows and offers travellers a toy, 
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a diminutive representation of the kar- 
riole. It is a little arm-chair mounted 
on large wheels and hung between long 
shafts. You put the karriole in your 
pocket and take the express-train for 
Stockholm. In the train the aspect of 


your fellow-travellers differs in no re-. 


spect from that cosmopolitan character 
which you would expect in any express- 
train near large cities in Europe. All 
countries seem represented in the dress 
of these tourists, which varies sufficient- 
ly to include the plaid of the Highlander 
and the Castilian sombrero. As yet you 
see nothing unmistakably Swedish ex- 
cept perhaps a few tall and extremely 
blond army officers, wearing the severe- 
ly-plain uniform of the Royal Guards or 
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the black and gold dolman of the Charles 
XV. Hussars. 

Ten years ago Stockholm was only 
accessible by sea. Even now it is called 
the Venice of the North. The streets are 
arms of the sea. A fleet of war-ships 
could defile in battle array under the 
palace - windows of the Swedish king. 
The sole vehicle of Stockholm is a light 
steamer, a microscopic affair propelled 
by a miniature steam-engine. It pulls 
up at the curb frequently, disembarks 
the passengers and rings its bell for an- 
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other load. Captain, engineer, helms- 
man and fireman are all embodied sat- 
isfactorily in the person of one small 
boy. He collects the fare from the pas- 
sengers, gives the signal for leaving, and 
obeys it—slows up or crowds on steam. 
On these boats you may study at your 
leisure the peasant girls and women wear- 
ing their picturesque provincial costume. 
Their short skirts disclose stockings of a 
brilliant red; a brown or green bodice 
imprisons their waists; quaint, stiffly - 
starched caps cover their heads. The 
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physical aspect of the Swedish popula- 
tion is blond, large, tall: in repose the 
face denotes great placidity, but in speak- 
ing the blue eyes lighten up with intelli- 
gence and the language becomes rapid 
and full of color. There is much in 
them which recalls the German charac- 
ter, and yet they are more like the Ger- 
mans as depicted by Tacitus than the 
Prussians of our day. The Germans of 
antiquity built neither towns nor villages. 
Every family lived isolated, with its servi- 


tors, under the absolute authority of the 


chief. This is the case in Scan- 
dinavia to-day. Every family 
owns and inhabits its own gaard, 
a little miniature state, where the 

father of the family is the king. 
The Scandinavian gaard or 
gord is not a farm, neither is it 
a hamlet; for, though it some- 
times consists of many buildings, 
‘one man only is their proprietor. 
It is a collection of eight or ten 
wooden houses, generally paint- 
ed in the most brilliant colors, and 
still further adorned with contrast- 
ing bands of color around the 
doors and windows. These build- 
ings are erected around a square, 
so as to form a more or less ir- 
regular courtyard: one is used as 
a storehouse, another as a dairy, 
_ another as a work-room where the 
% women spin and sew, for the col- 
ony must clothe itself. The chief 
of the family often keeps several 
buildings for his own private 
use: one is his dining-room, 
_ another his bedroom, another 
his kitchen. The other cottages 
are used by his serving-men, whose posi- 
tion is more that of vassals than the or- 
dinary domestics of our day. A second 
line of buildings encircles the first: it is 
composed of stables, barns, etc.; and 
beyond these lies a broad zone of culti- 
vated fields, where the grain grows yel- 
low under the warm sun of summer, and 
farther on beautiful green prairies dotted 
with flocks. The lord and master of this 
little empire, though a peasant, is often 
a member of the Diet and heips to rule 
the land. “There is only one state in 
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Europe which from the political point of 
view can be compared to Sweden,” said 
a young Scandinavian officer: “it is the 
canton of Uri in Switzerland. Like our 
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country, it is governed by peasants.” The 
peasant influence has been powerful in 
Sweden for centuries. This laborious 
and independent class of men has never 
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known what it is to perform servile work 
for any master: on the contrary, during 
the Middle Ages the Swedish peasants 
themselves held serfs, but to Sweden be- 
longs the honor of being the first country 


in Europe to abolish serfdom, and to 
another Scandinavian state, Denmark, 
belongs the glory of first freeing negro 
slaves in our times. 

The love of bright color is universal 
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in Scandinavia. The houses are paint- 
ed every hue of the rainbow; the cos- 
tumes of the people are as high-colored 
as those worn by the figurantes of the 
opera; and even the most ordinary tools 
and instruments are as flaming in color 
as a barber's pole. At Leksand the boats 
which ply on the lakes and rivers are 
painted red, blue and yellow, and are 
guided by girl-rowers as gayly dressed 
as possible. These variegated boats 
bring down almost the entire popula- 
tion of the four parishes nearabout Lek- 
sand to the rendezvous which God gives 
each Sunday to the faithful. Every 
gaard possesses a bark of its own dedi- 
cated to this special usage, and the fam- 
ily relic is transmitted from generation 
to generation. The company of peas- 
ants attired in their Sunday costumes is 
a brilliant sight—curious too, for the cut 
of the garments is several centuries old. 
It is a real delight to the eyes to con- 
template these strange costumes, where 
red, blue, green and yellow are married 
so happily and without a jar, for taste and 
harmony dominatethe whole. What more 
graceful, more elegant, than these white 
skirts trimmed with red which seem to 
be the uniform of the girl-rowers? The 
white jacket opening over a scarlet vest 
seems the thing of all others to set off 
the beauty of a handsome young man. 
This father of a family, with his square- 
cut coat with enormous skirts, his buckled 
shoes and his long jabot of lace, looks 
like a bailiff of the good old times. And 
these peasant-girls, with striped skirts, 
bodices adorned with jewels, and odd 
head - dresses, look for all the world as 
if they had just stepped out from be- 
tween the illustrated pages of a medi- 
zeval missal. The worship of color is 
universal. The’ oars of the boats are 
sculptured and colored, and in the fields 
you see harvesters wearing embroidered 
breeches and scarlet stockings, and whole 
battalions of haymakers their long rakes 
painted half red and half yellow. Ev- 
ery parish, every family, has its favorite 
colors. 

The karriole is a Norwegian institu- 
tion, but some provinces of Sweden 
have borrowed it. It resembles a cart, 
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a drosky, a tilbury, a sulky, yet differs 
from all. It is composed of a circular 
wooden seat for one person, ornamented 
with a hard flat cushion like a pancake, 
and perched on a pair of large wheels. 
Between the seat and the axletree two 
half hoops of wood serve as springs and 
make a base pretence of modifying the 
violence of the jolting. Between the 
long shafts stands a rusty little horse 
with unkempt mane, quick eye, prom- 
inent ribs and a nervous and steely 
ankle. The harness is as strange as 
the vehicle, as wild as the horse. One 
of the reins is a rope, the other a leather 
strap rusty with age and weather. But 
even here the Scandinavian love of color 
comes in. The horse’s collar is orna- 
mented with carved wood painted in 


brilliant hues, and to it hang a half 


dozen or more sleigh-bells. You swing 
up into your rolling chair, your valise 
fixed between your feet: your young 
conductor hands you the reins and 
jumps up behind, and kneels on a nar- 
row board there, his hands holding on 
to your back. When you are ready he 
utters a sibilant sound something like 
this: J7-4r-fr ; and to the horse this is 
a magic utterance. He shakes his mane, 
starts off at a gallop, plunges down hill 
with his belly to the ground, and takes 
the ascents by storm. The karriole fol- 
lows him, jumping, bounding, dancing, 
describing unheard-of zigzags over the 
bosom of Mother Earth. Relays are 
made at certain stages. The traveller 
leaves not only horse, but karriole, and 
enters another, bag and baggage. The 
boy who accompanied the preceding re- 
lay receives the stipulated price of the 
conveyance, shakes hands cordially with 
the traveller and returns home with his 
horse and karriole. One of his youth- 
ful compatriots succeeds him on the 
fresh karriole, and thus the traveller 
passes in review the coming generation 
of Scandinavia. Though the karrioles 
vary little in appearance, no one of your 
young companions resembles the other. 
One, timid and fearful, crouches behind 
on the board, hangs tightly by your 
shoulders and never utters a word; an- 
other, wide awake to an astonishing de- 
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gree, carries on a ceaseless discourse in 
his own language, and seems quite 
indignant that you do not understand 
Swedish like a native. Often the boy 
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summersaults, without the pony relaxing 
his headlong pace for an instant. Some- 
times your young postilion, anxious to 
show the superiority of Swedish horse- 
flesh over all other in the world, stim- 
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jumps to the ground, trots beside the 
vehicle, springs up again with a bound 
on to the shafts, stands there astride like 
a circus-rider, jumps, dances and turns 


| | 


ulates the courser of the karriole. You 
hold the reins, it is true, but the animal 
pays no attention to any one but his fel- 
low-countryman. It is he who urges him 
on by a gesture or stops him by a word. 
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For the most part, however, the best 
energies of the gamin are devoted to 
sparing the horse, which is perhaps the 
only treasure, and certainly the friend 
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A TOFTE PRINCE. 


and companion, of the family. The whip 
is an instrument almost unknown in Swe- 
den, andif you venture to caress the back- 
bone of your horse with a switch, the poor 
boy behind will groan at every stroke as 
if he were being switched himself. 

The diligence of France and the stage- 
coach of Englar.d are replaced in Scan- 
dinavia not by one but a whole proces- 
sion of karrioles, the column headed by 
the post-carrier. It is great fun to meet 
a joyous, noisy caravan like this, with 
bells ringing, laughter and chat resound- 
ing, in the stillness of these great soli- 
tudes. Conversation is carried on by the 
travellers jumping down and running 
alongside of one another's karriole. All 
karrioles upset once or twice a day—this 
is the expected average—in which case 
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do the same; the gamin in charge of 
the conveyance examines his harness 
and vehicle to see if anything is bro- 
ken ; the traveller picks himself up; and 
away goes the caravan again at a lively 
gallop. 

Although their religious faith does not 
encourage belief in the heathen gods 
their ancestors worshipped, good Luther- 
ans as they are, the common people are 
superstitious. In the pale dusk which is 
their night strange figures are seen to 
float on the surface of their steel-blue 
lakes: enchanted palaces rise slowly 
before their eyes. Mirage is a common 
sight to the sailor, but your Scandinavian 
explains not such fairy visions by prosaic 
reasoning. The airy palace seen to rise 
from the lake is the home of the Scandi- 
navian siren with the glassy eyes and the 
seductive and perfidious voice. Rising 


A NORWEGIAN BRIDE. 


upon the narrow plank behind, the kar- 
riole-boy in a frightened voice cries out, 
“Elf! elf!’ and points eagerly toward 


the horse, trained by long custom, stops: 
all the other karrioles in the procession 


the blue vapor which lifts from the waters 
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on a summer night. In it the Scandina- 
vians think they behold sweet faces and 
transparent forms. The fairies dance 
upon the water without ruffling it, and 
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to his breast, she casts a pitiful look into 
his eyes and expires in his embrace. 
Then slowly she vanishes in the wave, 
and unknown disturbances are in store 
for that wretched lover in the future. 
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whosoever approaches too near to them 
will surely be inflamed with love for them. 
But when an elf timidly approaches the 
bank and allows the mortal to press her 
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The guide of the karriole is not always 
a boy. Girls not infrequently perform 
the office. When it is remembered that 
necessity obliges them to hang on to the 
gentlemen’s shoulders with their hands, 
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and even sometimes to lay their heads 
on the gentlemen’s backs to get a little 
rest, it can easily be conceived that the 
spectacle is an amusing one. 

One of the most thrilling sights in Scan- 
dinavia is the cataract of the Skeggedal- 
foss, beside which the favorite Swiss falls 
of Staubach and Giesbach are but trifling 
cascades. From the neighboring heights 
the tourist beholds a panorama composed 
of sixty leagues of mountains, glaciers 
and eternal snows. On these heights 
blooms a special vegetation, brilliant and 
poisonous. Here aconite exhibits its pale 
bunches, belladonna reddens the bushes 
with its scarlet berries, and the tourist 
brings back as a souvenir of his visit a 
monster bouquet of poisons. The ascent 
of the heights near the gorge is very try- 
ing: difficult from the base, as the apex 
is approached it becomes almost impos- 
sible. But the climb is well repaid. A 
fairy spectacle is spread out below, above 
and around. Three or four torrents as 
large as rivers fall together from the 
height of a thousand feet into a lake, 
where they mingle their waters in foam 
roar and fury. 

The descendants of Harold with the 
Fine Hair, the first king who ever reigned 
over Norway, still exist. They have in- 
habited’ an estate called the Tofté for 
many centuries, and they are known as 
the Toftés. They still preserve their an- 
cient parchments and their genealogical 
tree. They are rich too, owning three 
hundred cows, and to visit all their es- 
tates takes a week’s time, and to receive 
their farmers’ accounts the entire space 
of aday. They intermarry among them- 
selves, and have little intercourse with 
those whom they consider beneath them. 
Proposals of marriage have frequently 
come from outsiders, and it has been 
urged upon them that their race will soon 
be extinguished unless it is replenished 
with new blood. They answer that they 
know this, but prefer to have no sons at 
all rather than sons less noble than them- 
selves. The chief or king of the Toftés 
is a vigorous old man, but his only son 
is a pale and feeble youth who plainly 
shows the poverty of a blood which is 
never rejuvenated by newcurrents. This 
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prince wears the square-cut coat, knee- 
breeches and buckled shoes used in 
France in Madame de Pompadour’s 
time, but his cap is a revolutionary bit 
of headgear such as would hardly have 
been tolerated at the elegant court of 
Versailles. The Toftés show the genea- 
logical tree. Near its roots appear the 
names of those kings to whom affection- 
ate surnames have been given—Harold 
of the Fine Hair, Hardrath with the 
Bare Feet, Harold the Red, Bjorn with 
the Sparkling Eyes. The topmost branch 
bears the name of the two Toftés who 
exhibit the precious document. One 
branch is broken off rudely, and the 
Toftés explain that this is a scion of the 
race who no longer belongs to the fam- 
ily, having disgraced himself by an alli- 
ance with a woman not of the blood- 
royal. Among the curious relics exhib- 
ited to the visitor is a tall, heavy crown 
rising into points, upon which silver bells 
are hung which ring at every touch. 
This crown has nothing especially royal 
in it, although it has been for many cen- 
turies the property of this princely fam- 
ily. Every family in good circumstances 
in this locality owns a similar one, and 
places it on the heads of its daughters 
the day they marry. The precious relic 
is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. The bride is hung with ornaments 
when shewalkstothe altar. She marches 
slowly to the ceremony, as pretentiously 
tricked out as a Spanish Madonna. 

A dashing vessel is lying at anchor in 
one port, getting ready for an expedition 
to the Lofoden Isles, there to fish for her- 
ring and cod. One of its masts is broken 
short off, and many indications show its 
recent fierce battle with the tempests. 
The shape of the ship is truly Norwegian, 
and announces plainly its descent from 
the pirate vessels, those dragons of the 
sea. The prow rises above the wave 
and twists about like the neck of a ser- 
pent: behind is a sort of tower which 
serves as a Shelter for the sailors during 
a tempest. Formerly, this was a sort of 
block-house, where the defenders of the 
ship received the enemy when they at- 
tempted to board her. Now her only 
sea-fights are with cod and herring, which 
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every spring invade the waters about the 
Lofoden Isles in myriads. The master 
of the bark wears cowskin boots, a fur- 
lined jacket, a leathern apron and thick 


OLD CHURCH 
thick green skirt bordered with red over 
her boots and her pantaldons, it would 


be difficult to assign the proper sex to 
the two spouses. ‘Two or three sailors 
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woollen mittens. He looks like a bear 


back from its hunt and satisfied with its 
booty. His wife lives with him in his 
damp home; and if she had not on a 


IN THE THELEMARKEN, 


accoutred in the same guise make up 
the crew. The boss has navigated the 
North Sea many years, and has made 
the ocean-journey on the Atlantic. He 
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has seen England and the United States, 
and speaks the English language quite 
fluently. He was doing well “off there,” 
but he got homesick for his Norwegian 
fjords, and returned to them. These 
fishers prepare for sea as sol- 
diers make ready for the battle-field : no 
man knows whether he will ever return. 
In the month of March word reaches 
them that cod have arrived in the West 
Fjord, near the Lofodens, and they set 
out. From the North Cape to Bergen 
the whole coast is alive: barks of every 
size and shape, schooners, brigs, luggers, 
yachts, all set sail. When they arrive 
at the isles the fishing-area is divided. 
Four or five hundred boats cast their 
nets at once, and draw them in full of 
the squirming prisoners. The remain- 
der of the crew have landed in a shel- 
tered place, and await the arrival of the 
fish tocure them. As soon as a net casts 
its living cargo on the rocks the execu- 
tioners advance: each seizes his victim, 
hits it, despatches it with a stroke of his 
knife, cuts off its head, which he slings 
into a tunnel of oil, drags out its entrails, 
and then bites greedily into the yet warm 
liver of the creature as if it were a ripe 
fruit. This is the battle of the fishers. 
They have on their side skill and au- 
dacity, but the fish have on theirs the 
tempest, the Maélstrom which draws 
in ships and sucks them down, the icy 
currents of the North Sea. So reason- 
ed the boss when the subject of cruelty 
to cod was broached to him. The Nor- 
wegian sailors are reputed the best in 
the world. A British admiral once said, 
“To rule the seas I should like a fleet 
of English ships manned by Norwegian 
sailors.” 

Bergen is the principal port where all 
this wealth of fishing industry goes. Ev- 
ery year Bergen receives six hundred 
thousand cod from the Lofoden Isles, 
and sends to the European markets two 
hundred thousand barrels of salted fish 
and oil. The little town is perched in 
a most uncomfortable situation on a 
rocky steep incessantly beaten by ter- 
rific rains and at the mercy of all the 
storms which gather and break on the 
North Sea. Why the town is not wash- 
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ed away seems.a marvel. But, such as 
it is, it-has' been perched there for six 
huridred years. 

The Norwegians claim the discovery 
of America of course. In the year 1000 
the navigator Leif with thirty-five com- 
panions sighted the Isle of Newfound- 
land, and pushing on to the westward he 
found a vast country covered with vines, 
to which, like our temperance neighbors 
in their New Jersey town, he gave the 
name of Vineland. This was North 
America, near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River. A Scandinavian colony es- 
tablished itself on the banks of the river, 
and soon pushed onward to the New 
England coasts: it is claimed that a com- 
pany even ventured as far as the bay 
whereon Boston now sits so proudly. 
Regular communication was established 
between Norway and the New World. 
The pope appointed bishops in America 
four centuries before Las Casas. About 
1350 the civil wars which raged among 
the Scandinavian peoples and the ter- 
rible black pest—a scourge not yet for- 
gotten in Norway—seem to have caused 
an interruption of communication be- 
tween ‘the two continents. It was near- 
ly a century and a half later before the 
New World was definitely discovered. 
The spirit of Norwegian adventure show- 
ed Europeans the route to America; 
chance lost it; genius brought it to light 
again. Such is their tale. 

The Thelemarken province is a cor- 
ner of Norway almost unknown to tour- 
ists. The English go to the North Cape, 
to the Lofoden Isles, but have not yet 
quite discovered the Thelemarken, prob- 
ably because it is nearer home than Lap- 
land and Norrland. The manners and 
customs of past ages seem to have taken 
refuge in this valley imprisoned on all 
sides by lofty mountains. It presents a 
curious sample of Norway as it was two 
centuries ago: costumes, manners, cha- 
racters, all have a primitive savor. The 
chairs are but trunks of trees coarsely 
hewed out, with a part of the trunk left 
to form a back. The table is another 
tree-trunk, and on it are plates, cups and 
spoons made of sculptured wood paint- 
ed in bright colors. Both furniture and 
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walls are ornamented with proverbs, 
moral sentences, quotations from the Bi- 
ble—sometimes in Scandinavian, some- 
times in Latin. Around a wooden milk- 
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door: “If the Lord does not guard the 
house, he who guards it will guard in 
vain;” and on the bed-tester: ‘Man 
sows: God prospers the seed.” In the 
bed sleep sometimes mother, father and 
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bowl you read, “ Drink, and thank God;” 
at the bottom of a wooden platter these 
words of the Psalmist: “Eat with thy 
friend: let thine enemy eat;” over the 


half a dozen children. Your karriole 
guide, though an urchin but four or five 
years of age, has his waist encircled by 
a stout leather belt in which hangs an 
unsheathed dagger. All the inhabitants 
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of the Thelemarken wear this on and- 


use it with dexterity. 

After a long twilight the night falls. 
It is the first time for six weeks that 
you have known what darkness is. You 
greet the stars as old acquaintances who 
have been tong absent. 
tic light you discern in the distance a 
strange black mass whose size and un- 
usual form almost frighten you. It looks 
like an immense monster with shining 
scales, humpbacked, stretching out long 
weird arms which terminate in grima- 
cing heads. At sight of it the karriole- 
boy extends his tiny hand, and indicat- 
ing a point beyond it, says, “ Priester- 
gaard ’—the gaard or farm of the priest. 
This explains the monster. The curious 
old mass is simply one of those ancient 
Norwegian churches which are imitated 
to some extent in all parts of Norway, 
but in the Thelemarken are undoubted 
originals. Imagine a squat wooden ed- 


ifice nearly rectangular, surrounded by 
galleries open to the air and daylight, 
and surmounted by a tangled mass of 
slate roofs which pile themselves one 


above the other, run up into spires. or 
round out in cupolas, and from every 
angle of which and on every frontage 
jut out dragon-faced gargoyles. These 
churches, essentially Scandinavian, are 
three or four centuries old. The cold of 


the North, which disagrees with stone, 


respects their wooden walls. There is 
scarcely anything stranger in building 
than this disordered architecture, which 
defies symmetry and is strikingly effec- 
tive in spite of all rules to the contrary, 
and especially in the steel blue of the 
northern moonlight makes a fantastic 
and impressive silhouette against the 
azure background of the atmosphere. 

At the door of the pastor’s house a 
knock brings a venerable patriarch to 
open. The priest knows neither French, 
English nor German, but being asked 
for a few minutes’ rest and shelter in 
Latin, replies fluently in that language, 
and presses the traveller to stop all 
night. 

Sometimes your karriole will bring you 
to the gate of a sort of rustic castle, the 
mistress of which comes out herself to 
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meet you, surrounded by a whole popu- 
lation of children and servants. The 
hostess wears a pair of trousers of black 
woollen stuff which reach quite over the 
feet and are tugked into her sculptured 
wooden : shoes, and around the ankle are 


“beautified with embroidery in brilliant 


colors ; a short skirt, not reaching to the 
knees, something like the Greek petti- 
coat; the bodice open in front and orna- 
mented with a double row of jewels; a 
multi-colored scarf twisted several times 
about her waist; and on her head a sort 
of cape, falling on the shoulders and em- 
broidered to match the trousers. On a 
sign from this lady the traveller is con- 
ducted into ‘‘the house of the stranger ”’ 
—a house specially reserved for hospital- 
ity. Init are antique beds overhung with 
embroidered phrases in illuminated let- 
ters, arm-chairs with more sculpture than 
stuffing about them, and walls adorned 
with consoling maxims from the Bible 
painted in Gothic characters. Servants 
busy themselves silently to provide for 
your wants without waiting for a request 
or asking a question, in obedience to the 
motto inscribed over the door of the stran- 
ger’s house: “One must not fatigue the 
guest one receives. He needs repose, 
dry clothing, and not to be questioned.” 

The southern part of Sweden is pierced 
with canals, grand works which have im- 
mortalized the name of Ericsson, the civil 
engineer. These canals link the lakes, 
and, putting these great floods into com- 
munication, offer to commerce as well as 
to tourists a means of transport which 
facilitates the journeys and shortens dis- 
tances. In twenty-two hours the Dals- 
land Canal takes the traveller from the 
Norwegian frontier to Lake Wener. It 
opens a passage through solid rocks, 
climbs mountains by means of sluices 
cut in granite, glides among wooded 
heights, crosses lakes and boldly passes 
over a cataract, the Hafverud falls. The 
boat, floating in an iron aqueduct, a sort 
of gigantic gutter suspended in air, sees 
below it torrents of water and foam pre- 
cipitating themselves into an abyss. Near 
the Hafverud Cataract is Lake Wener, 
an immense interior basin whose waters 
are often as tumultuous as those of the 
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ocean. It is the largest lake in Europe 
after Ladoga in Russia. A quaint little 
town called Wenersborg is situated on 
the southern extremity of the lake. It 
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stands awaiting the customers whom 
every steamer brings him in the sum- 
mer-time. He is a man who understands 
his business and means to make himself 
agreeable. Addressing the French trav- 
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_is merely a group of houses without streets 


or squares. Sheep nibble unconcernedly 
before the very door of the hotel, where 
the smiling proprietor 


ellers, whose Parisian air and speech an- 
nounce their nationality, he bows to the | 
ground and says with an accent which 
would do no discredit to a Boulevard 
lounger, ‘‘ Messieurs, it is with a real 
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pleasure that I place my services at your 
disposition.’” Without waiting for an an- 
swer, he turns to a group of English peo- 
ple and repeats the same phrase in Eng- 
lish. A Viennese family complete the 
list, and to them Boniface proffers the 
same remark, word for word, in German. 
But when, an effort is made to pursue 
this happy opening to more extended 
converse, relating to something to eat 
and drink, bath, soap and towels and a 
bed, English, French and German being 
in turn tried, all is found to be in vain. 
Boniface speaks no language but Swe- 
dish, and has only learned a single phrase 
in the other tongues, which he uses out 
of compliment to his patrons. 

Near Wenersborg are the celebrated 
falls of Trolhatta. For many miles the 
Géta-Elf River, held in by two steep 
banks, rushes from cascade to cascade, 
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throws itself from cliff to cliff; now pours 
down an abyss, now. beats against a men- 
acing rock; boils, bounds, launches in 
the air great volumes of foam, and final- 
ly finds a calm and green limpidity in a 
basin two-hefidred feet below which lies 
in-evérlasting repose. The boat—which 


“f cannot very well navigate a body of wa- 


ter so restless as this — finds a pleasant 
journey in a neighboring canal; and the 
travellers, who have gone ashore to see 
the falls, are surprised to suddenly be- 
hold their boat at a distance of three 
hundred feet above their heads, at the 
top of a giant staircase cut out in a 
mountain’s flank. Each step is an im- 
mense trough which alternately empties 
and fills in order to raise or lower the 
water for the boat’s descent—the locks 
of our own Niagaran Lockport on a 


wilder scale. OLIVE LOGAN. 


IN AMBUSH. 


HE crescent moon, with pallid glow, 
Swept backward like a bended bow: 
Across, a shaft of phantom light 


Thrilled, like an arrow winged for flight. 


Just when that flickering shaft was aimed 
Venus in mellow radiance flamed, 
Unmindful of the treacherous dart 

Which seemed upreared to pierce her heart; 


For, fain to smite her through and through, 
Dian lay ambushed in the blue: 

Half veiled from sight, still, still, below, 
She aimed her shaft, she clasped her bow. 


For ever thus, since Time was born, 
Cold Virtue points er shaft of scorn 
At passionate Love, in whose warm beam 
Her own but seems a crescent dream. 
“Pau, H. HAYNE 
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HEPHZIBAH GUINNESS. 


THREE PARTS.—I. 


On the fifteenth day of October, in 
the year 1807, a young man about 
the age of twenty walked slowly down 
Front street in the quiet city of Phila- 
delphia. The place was strange to him, 
and with the careless curiosity of youth 
he glanced about and enjoyed alike the 
freshness of the evening hour and the 
novelty of the scene. 

To the lad—for he was hardly more— 
the air was delicious, -because only the 
day before he had first’set foot on shore 
after a wearisome ocean-voyage. All the 
afternoon a torrent of rain had fallen, but 
as he paused and looked westward at 
the corner of Cedar street, the lessening 
rain, of which he had taken little heed, 
ceased of a sudden, and below the dun 
masses of swiftly-changing clouds the 
western sky became all aglow with yel- 
low light, which set a rainbow over the 
broad Delaware and touched with gold 


the large drops of the ceasing shower.. 


The young man stood a moment gaz- 
ing at the changeful sky, and then with 
a pleasant sense of sober contrast let his 
eyes wander over the broken roof-lines 
and broad gables of Front street, noting 
how sombre the wetted brick houses be- 
came, and how black the shingled roofs 
with their patches of tufted green moss 
and smoother lichen. Then as he look- 
ed he saw, a few paces down the street, 
two superb buttonwoods from which the 
leaves were flitting fast, and his quick 
eye caught the mottled loveliness of 
their white and gray and green boles. 
Drawn by the unusual tints of these 
stately trunks, he turned southward, and 
walking toward them, stopped abruptly 
before the quaint house above which they 
spread their broad and gnarled branches. 

The house of red and black-glazed 
bricks, set corner to corner, was what 
we still call a double house, having two 
windows on either side of a door, over 
which ‘projected a peaked pent - house 
nearly hidden by scarlet masses of Vir- 
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ginia creeper, which also clung about 
the windows and the roof, and almost 
hid the chimneys. The house stood 
back from the street, and in front of it 
were two square grass-plots set round 
with low box borders. A paling fence, 
freshly whitewashed, bounded the little 
garden, and all about the house and its 
surroundings was an air of tranquil, easy 
comfort and well-bred dignity. 

Along the whole line of Front street 
—which was then the fashionable place 
of residence—the house-fronts were bro- 
ken by white doorways with Doric pil- 
lars of wood, such as you may see to-day 
in certain city streets as you turn aside 
from the busy Strand in London. There 
were also many low Dutch stoops or 
porches, some roofed over and some 
uncovered, but few mansions as large 
and important as the house we have 
described. 

As the rain ceased old men with their 
long pipes came out on the porches, and 
women’s heads peeped from open win- 
dows to exchange bits of gossip, while up 
and down the pavements, as if this even- 
ing chat were an every-day thing, men 
of all classes wandered to take the air 
so soon as the fierce afternoon storm 
had spent its force. 

As the young stranger moved along 
among sparse groups of gentlemen and 
others, he was struck with the variety of 
costume. The middle-aged and old ad- 
hered to the knee-breeches and buckles, 
the younger wore pantaloons of tight- 
fitting stockingnet, with shoes and silk 
stockings, or sometimes high boots with 
polished tops adorned with silk tassels. 
It was a pretty, picturesque street-scene, _ 
with its variety of puce-colored or dark 
velvet coats and ample cravats under 
scroll-brimmed beaver hats. 

The sailor of 1807 dressed like the 
sailor of to-day, and the lad’s figure 
would have seemed no more strange 
now than it did then. But a certain 
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pride of carriage, broad- shoulders set 
off by a loose jacket, and clothes tight 
on narrow hips, drew appreciative looks 
as he passed; and the eye which wan- 
dered upward must have dwelt pleased, 
I fancy, on the brown, handsome face 
with its strong lines of forehead and a 
mouth of great sweetness above a some- 
what over-large chin. 

As the young man drew near to the 
buttonwoods a notable-looking person 
came with slow and thought-laden steps 
from the south. This gentleman was a 
man of six feet two or three inches, 
and of so large and manly a build that 
his great height was not observed by 
all men. His face was largely modelled 
like his figure, and apart from his dress 
he looked better fitted to have ridden 
at the head of a regiment than to have 
dwelt amidst the quietness of early Phila- 
delphia. The younger man saw, with the 
eye of one wont to take note of men’s 
thews and sinews, the gigantic grace 
of the figure before him, and his curious 
glances slipped from the low, scroll-brim- 
med gray beaver hat to the straight-cut 
coat with its cloth buttons, and at last 
rested with approval on the plain shoes, 
devoid of buckle, and the ample gray 
calves above them. 
. As the drab giant turned to enter the 
gate of the house the young man follow- 
ed him with his gaze, and a gleam of 
pleasure crossed his face as another of 
the persons in our little drama came be- 
fore his view. For as he looked the up- 
per half of the house-door, on which was 
a heavy brass knocker, opened, and a 
woman of about thirty-five years, lean- 
ing on the upper edge of the lower half 
of the door, became suddenly aware of 
the tall Quaker coming up the walk. 
Resting her arms on the ledge, she look- 
ed out over the little space, and called 
aloud, quite briskly, “‘ Marguerite! Mar- 

erite !"" Instantly from between the 


house and the garden-wall to the south 


of it came, as at the call of the prompter, 
yet another of our actors; and it was for 
her the young sailor stood still like a dog 
on point. 

The girl he saw was possibly sixteen 
years old, and was dressed in the plain- 
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est of Friends’ attire, but as young peo- 
ple of that sect were rarely clad in those 
days, in a simple but costly gray silk 
gown, with the traditional folds of fine 
muslin about the throat, a plain silk ker- 
chief pinned back on the shoulders, and 
a transparent cap closely drawn about the 
face. Under this cap was wicked splen- 
dor of hair, which might have been red, 
but had vicious ways of curling out here 
and there from the bondage of the cap, 
as if to see what the profane world was 
like. Within the sober boundaries of | 
her Quaker headgear was a face which 
prophetic Nature meant should be of 
a stately beauty in years to come, but 
which just now was simply gracious with 
changing color and the tender loveliness 
which looks out on the world from the 
threshold of maturity. 

At this moment a woman of middle 
age, in the most severe and accurate of 
Quaker dress, crossed the street, and 
catching the little garden - gate as it 
swung to behind the man, went in just 
after him. The resolute shelter of the 
Friends’ bonnet hid the woman’s face 
from all save those toward whom she 
turned it, or the young sailor might have 
seen it lower and grow hard; for as she 
went along the path of red gravel the 
young girl danced merrily up to the door 
at the call of the lady who stood within 
it. In her bosom the child had set a 
bunch of late moss roses, and over her 
cap and across her breast and around 
her waist had twined a string of the 
dark-red berries from which spring the 
scant calices of the sweetbrier and wild 
rose. 

The woman in the doorway was fash- 
ionably clad in a short-waisted dark vel- 
vet dress, with tight-fitting sleeves end- 
ing at the upper forearm in a fall of rich 
lace. She wore her abundant dark hair 
coiled on the back of her head, with 
little half curls on the forehead. The 
face below them was dark, sombre and 
handsome, with an expression of sad- 
ness which rarely failed to impress pain- 
fully those who saw her for the first time. 
She smiled gravely and quietly as she saw 
the growing look of annoyance on the 
face of the Quakeress and the half-awed, 
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half-amused expression on that of her 
young niece as she too caught a glance 
of reprobation. 

“Good - evening, Mr. Guinness,” she 
said. Most women of her class, who 
had been of Friends’ people, would 
have called the new-comer by his first 
name, but this woman, who had been 
- bred a Quaker, but had early left their 
ranks for those of the Episcopal Church, 
set her face somewhat against Quaker 
manners, and in quitting their Society 
had totally left behind her all their ways 
and usages. 

A sense of joy lit up the large features 
of the Friend as he answered, “ Thou art 
well, I trust? and were I thee I would 
have my picture made as thou art now, 
in the frame of the doorway, with the 
door at the end of the entry open behind 
thee to make a square of gold out of the 
western sky. It was artfully devised, 
Elizabeth. As a Friend I am shocked 
at thee.” 

At this playful speech—during which 
he had taken her hand in greeting—Miss 
Howard's face took a half-amused, half- 
annoyed expression, which Arthur Guin- 
ness quickly comprehended as he heard 
a short cough behind him, and dropping 
Elizabeth’s hand turned to see his sis- 
ter Hephzibah, who was regarding with 
set, stern visage the scared child beside 
them. 

Caught in the brilliant autumn jewel- 
ties she had gathered from the garden- 
wall, the girl, who knew well the hard 
face now turned upon her, at first caught 
up her treasures and was moved to fly, 
but on a sudden checked herself, and 
pausing drew up her pretty figure with a 
certain pride and faced the enemy with 
a look half determined, half amused. 

The stately aunt in the doorway flut- 
tered her fan to and fro, and said, smi- 
ling, Good-evening, What 
is it ails you?” 

“Nothing ails me," replied: the Qua- 
keress: ‘the ailment is here. It is the 
disease of the world’s vanities in this 
child ;” and turning to the girl she went 
on: “I had hoped that thou hadst learn- 
ed to talk less and to laugh less; and, 
knowing well thy father's wishes, thou 
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wouldst do better to avoid such gewgaws 
as these corals, which I suppose my 
friend Elizabeth hath unwisely teonyt- 
ed thee with.” 

The girl made a stern effort to chek 
her mirth at her guardian's mistake, but 
Nature was too much mistress of this 
blithe playmate of hers, who suddenly 
broke into a riot of laughter, saying be- 
tween her bursts of mirth, ‘Oh, but thou 
wilt pardon me, and thou knowest I nev- 
ercan help it— Oh, thou knowest! and 
oh dear!” and so saying fled in despair 
to hide her irreverent mirth. 

The Quakeress’s face grew darker as 
she turned to Elizabeth. ‘Are these thy 
lessons ?”’ she said. 

“‘Good gracious said Miss Howard. 
“How utterly absurd! How could you 
make so droll a mistake? Those were 
not corals of the sea, but the jewels of 
our gwrden.” 

“It little matters,” replied Hephzibah. 
“Thou art of our people no longer, and 
Friends’ ways are not thy ways, and 
thou couldst not help but hurt us, even 
if thou wouldst not.” 

“And most surely I would not, as you 
ought to know by this time. Friends’ 
ways are not my ways; and yet I have 
obeyed my good brother as to this child 
most straitly, even when—yes, even. when 
I have thought it wrong to make so un- 
cheerful a life for her, knowing well— 
oh, my God !—how sad and lonely it is 
to be through all the years to come.” 
She said these words as she stood, still 
holding the open door and staring past 
the woman she addressed, as if she saw 
the long vista of time and the dark pro- 
cession of those years of gloom. 

Arthur looked wistfully in her eyes as 
he passed her and went into the house; 
and his sister, with a look of annoyance, 
said sharply, “I have other work ;” and 
turning left them.’ 

- No word of all this came to the ears 
of the young sailor, but what he saw 
was as it were a pantomime. The 
girl with her rebel laughter; the stately 
Elizabeth Howard, whose air and dress 
and bearing brought some unbidden 
moisture to his eyes; the Quakeress; 
the stern, half-laughing giant in drab, 
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—all helped to make up for him a little 
drama within the white palings. 

“Comme c’est dréle!’” he murmured. 
“Qu’elle est belle, la Marguerite ?” and 
so saying turned and went lazily south- 
ward down Front street, glancing around 
as he went as if looking for some one 
whose coming he expected. Musing 
over the chances which had left him 
landless, homeless and moneyless, the 
young Frenchman strode along gayly, 
still keeping a lookout for his friend. 
As he passed Christian street and the 
houses grew scarce, he saw coming to- 
ward him the person whom he sought. 


The new-comer was a man of middle 


age, dressed somewhat carefully in rath- 
er worn black clothes. with patched black 
silk stockings, and low shoes with silver 
buckles. The style of costume, especial- 
ly the rounded low beaver hat with the 
rim scrolled upward in triple rolls, mark- 
ed the owner for an emigrant abbé—a 
figure and character which had become 
familiar enough in Philadelphia, where 
the French Revolution had stranded num- 
berless unhappy waifs of all classes. 

The abbé was a pleasant-looking man 
of rather delicate features and build, but 
somewhat ruddy for so slight a person. 
A certain erectness of carriage was pos- 
sibly the inheritance by middle life of a 
youth spent in camps, and around the 
mouth some traitor lines bespoke love 
of ease and good living, and gave rea- 
son to guess why he had found it pleas- 
ant to: abandon his regiment for the 
charming convent which looked down- 
ward over Divonne upon the distant 
Lake of Geneva, and across miles of 
walnut groves and tangled vineyards 
which clothe the slopes of the purple 
Jura. 

“Good -evening,” said the younger 
man: “you are the welcome.” 

The abbé laughed. “If you w2// speak 
English,” he said in accents which but 
slightly betrayed his birth, as indeed they 
did rarely save in moments of excite- 
ment—"if you wéd/ speak English, say, 
‘You are welcome.’”’ 

“Ah, but it is that I find it difficult,” 
returned the sailor; ‘and how strange 
is all the land we have here!” 
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“All lands seem strange to the young,” 
said the abbé, “but to me none are 
strange; and all are much the same, 
because no climate disagrees with all 
wines or with cards, and at forty one 
is at least a little Dhzlosophe. It seems 
a tranquil town, and what they call com- 
fortable.” 

“At the least,’ answered the other, 
“‘we shall find here a safe home, and, 
as I trust, something to keep to us the 
morsel of bread, until better times arrive 
to our dear France. I have given my 
letters, and I have hope to get me a 
place in the bureau of this Monsieur 
Guinness. It will seem strange at first.” 

“Not less than to me to teach these 
young misses to talk the tongue of 
France,” said the abbé. 

“IT have seen one this evening,” re- 
turned the sailor, “which I should find 
pleasing to teach.” 

“Ah, you find them pretty ?”” said the 
abbé. “Better, cher baron, to forget the 
beau sexe: we are not of Versailles to- 
day.” 

“You should remember, in turn,” an- 
swered his nephew, “that I am here only 
M. de Vismes : we are barons no longer.” 

“You have reason, Henri,’’ said the 
elder man. “It is like those little com- 
edies we used to play at the Trianon. 
And, ma foi! here I saw but yesterday 
M. le Comte de St. Pierre teaching to 
dance, as I saw him once in that charm- 
ing little play— How one’s memory 
fails! What was it, Henri? But no 
matter: all life is to act. Ah, I think 
that has been said before. How stupid 
to say what already has been said! But, 
alas for our grandchildren! it will be 
for them impossible to say something 
new.” 

“What difference!”’ laughed the young- 
erman. “There are things which to say 
and to hear shall be pleasant always ;” 
and the lad kept silence, thinking of the 
little nothings his mother had said to 
him, a child, when hand in hand they 
wandered beside the braided streamlets 
of Divonne. 

Meanwhile the abbé chatted of camp 
and court, until at last, as they strolled 
along, lonely men, past the open win- 
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dows and crowded stoops—for the even- 
ing was warm—the younger exclaimed, 
“Here, some place, I ought to find the 
house of Monsieur Guinness, which I 
was to see to-night. Is it already too 
soon ?”’ 

“Ah, not, I think, but we may wait 
yet a little, and return again.” 

“And this is it,” said the younger, 
pausing. 

The house was a plain brick dwelling, 


with the usual wooden Doric pillars, 


painted white. 

Marking the place, the two French- 
men strolled away up Front street, to 
return somewhat later in the evening. 
They fell into silence as they walked, 

and the elder man amused himself with 
a vague kind of wonder at the caractere 
sérieux and tout @ fait Anglais of his 
nephew, little dreaming that the young 
man was in like fashion marvelling that 
through camp and court and cloister, 
and sad prisons and in awful nearness 
of death on the scaffold, his uncle should 
have kept his gay, careless, skeptical na- 
ture, his capacity to find some trivial 


pleasure in all things. He could not 
understand how a man who had been 
so close to death in many shapes should 
yet have brought away with him no shad- 
ows of its sombre fellowship, and should 
have learned only to disbelieve and to 


doubt. He himself, beneath the natural 
childlike joyousness of his race which 
made hardships light, concealed for use 
in darker hours a firm will and a sober 
steadiness of moral balance, which per- 
haps came to him from his English moth- 
er, and dowered him with a manhood 
planned for upright, honorable pursuit 
of noble purposes—a sweet, grave, ear- 
nest nature, with the even sunny temper 
of a summer day. 

Into the parlor of the house they had 
just passed came a few minutes later a 
tall, gaunt, angular woman, whose stiff 
and bony outlines were made merciless- 
ly evident by a closely-fitting drab dress 
with tight plain sleeves and the studi- 
ously simple muslin worn only by rigid 
Friends. Her face was colorless like her 
dress; her hair, almost a pure white, was 
worn flat under her cap; her features were 
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large and not lacking in a certain noble- 
ness of outline, but strangely wanting 
in any expression save that of severe 
and steady self-control. The room was 


‘square, and plainly panelled in white- 


painted pine; the furniture throughout 
of rigid, upright mahogany, with black - 
haircloth seats to the chairs. Onaclaw-— 
toed table double silver candelabra with 
wax candles would have but dimly light- 
ed the room had it not been for the rud- 
dy glow of a hickory wood-fire which 
flashed across large, brightly-polished 
andirons and a brass fender cut into 
delicate open-work. The walls were 
white —the floor was without carpet 
and sanded in curious figures. 

Miss Hephzibah Guinness paused as 
she entered the room and looked crit- 
ically about her. Then she snuffed the 
candles and rang a small silver bell 
which stood on the table. Presently 
appeared a little black maid, clad much 
like her mistress, but in rather less accu- 
rate fashion. Mistress Hephzibah point- 
ed sternly to a corner of the room where 
an active spider had spread his net. 

The little maid examined it curiously : 
“Done made it sence dis mornin’.” 

“And this also?’’ said the lady, indi- 
cating a place on the floor where the 
carefully -made figures traced by sifting 
the sand out of a colander were incom- 
plete. “Thou shouldst have been as 
careful as the spider. Consider his work 
—how neat, Dorcas.” 

“‘Couldn’t consider dat, missus, ef I 
had s-sp’iled him wid de brush.” 

The face of the mistress showed no 
signs of amusement at this ready retort. 
“Brush away the web,” she said, “and 
keep thy thoughts to thyself.” 

The little maid bestirred herself brisk- 
ly under the grave eye of her mistress, - 
and presently the knocker was heard, 

“Thy master is out,” said Hephzibah, 
“but I will see any one who may call.” — 

In a moment or two the maid came 
back. ‘Two gentlemen to see the mas- 
ter,”” said the girl. 

“And thou hast left them to sent) in 
the entry! Bid them come in at once.” 

A moment later the Abbé de Vismes 
and his nephew entered the room. The. 
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younger man cast a glance of amused 
curiosity at the apartment and at its 
sombre occupant, who advanced to meet 
them. The abbé bowed profoundly, with- 


out showing a trace of the amazement he" 


felt at this novel interior and the tall 
and serious figure before him. “Allow 
me,” he said, “to present myself: I am 
the Abbé de Vismes, and this is my neph- 
ew, Monsieur de Vismes. We have an 
appointment with Monsieur Guinness. 
Have I the great pleasure to see his 
wife ?” 

“I am_ his sister,” said Hephzibah 
shortly. As he named himself a shud- 
der passed over her, and she steadied 
herself by seizing the back of a chair. 
“O God!” she exclaimed to herself, 
“is the bitter bread coming back on the 
waters?’ Then she recovered her con- 
trol with an effort, and added, aloud, 
“My brother is not married. . ‘Wilt thou 
be seated ?”” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the baron to himself, 
“what a droll country! Elle le tu toie. 
It must be a fashion of Quakre.” 

“T should well have known you for 


the sister,” said the abbé: “the likeness 


is plain to see ;’”’ and this was true. He 
had seen the brother, and was struck 
now with the resemblance of features 
and the unlikeness of expression. 

“It has been spoken of by many,” she 
said, replying to his remark. ‘“ My broth- 
er will be in by and by. You must be, 
I think, of the unhappy ones who have 
been cast on our shores by the sad war- 
fare in France ?” 

“We are indeed unfortunate émigrés,”’ 
returned the abbé, “who have brought 
letters from friends of your brother.” 

“From France?’ she exclaimed has- 
tily. 

“No, ah no,” he answered —“ from 
England.” 

“And,” she said with a sense of relief, 
“and—and you do not know any one 
here ?” 

“We have that ill-fortune,” he return- 
ed, ‘“‘but we hope soon to make friends. 
As yet it is all most strange to us, and as 
poverty is a dear tailor, I might ask that 
we be excused to present ourselves in a 
dress so unfit. My nephew came a sail- 
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or, and the dress he has not yet found 
time to alter.” 

The woman's changeless face turned 
toward the lad and met his ready smile, 
and she had in her heart a new pang, 
because she bethought her, ‘ Had I been 
a wife and mother, the son I might have 
had would have been like this lad smi- 
ling at me to-day.” But the answer 
she made was like many answers—the 
thought least near to her heart: “The 
young man’s apparel is well for his way 
of life, and has the value of fitness. But 
perhaps thou dost not know that we of 
the Society of Friends affect a certain 
plainness of dress ourselves, and are for 
this reason but little apt to criticise the 
dress which is plain because of wear or 
poverty ?” 

“Without doubt, then,” laughed the 
abbé, glancing down at his shining 
breeches and well-darned hose, “I 
should pass well the trial. They are 
all grown to a pleasant likeness of tint 
by reason that they have shared like 
trials of sun and rain, and, mon Dieu! 
they are as well worn as my conscience.” 

Hephzibah turned upon him with a real 
sense of shock, and as one wont in meet- 
ing to obey the impulse of speech when 
it grew strong, she said, “I understand not 
thy language—indeed, almost none of it 
—but yet enough to know thou hast spo- 


ken as lightly of the great Maker as un- 


wisely of the friend we call conscience. 
Did I rightly suppose thee to be a preach- 
er of the Word ?” 

The lad ceased smiling as he saw her 
graver face, and the abbé, profoundly 
puzzled at the sermon his slight text had 
brought out, and yet seeing he had made 
a false step, said, “Alas! I have been so 


. long away from my flock that I am for- 


getting the simple tongue of the shep- 
herd.” 

The woman did not see the amused 
twinkle in the eye of this gay shepherd 
of the joyous Trianon, and missed too 
the sudden glance of amazement in the 
face of the nephew. She was engaged, as 
always, in an abrupt, suspicious study of 
her own motives in speaking, and would 
have wished to be silent a while. But 
there was need to speak, and therefore 
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she said: “I am an unfit vessel for the 
bearing of reproach to another, but thy 
words startled me, and the thought I was 
thinking spoke itself. Thou wilt consider 
kindly my saying.” 

The abbé was somewhat bewildered 
at the English used, but he said, “The 
fair sex hath its privileges to speak what 
it will, madame: it is ours to obey.” 

Hephzibah disliked the gay answer, 
and turning to the young sailor said, 
“Thou hast come to shore in our pleas- 
ant October weather. Hast thou its like 
in France?” 

“Ah me!” he answered, “they gather 
the vintage these days on the slopes of 
the Jura, and the sun is less warm than 
ours, and— Pardon, I like it here.” 
He paused, with a choking in his throat 
as he remembered the yellowing walnut 
groves and the gray chateau of Dex and 
the distant sapphire lake. 

Hephzibah’s face softened anew. “It 
is hard,” she said, “to leave friends and 
home, but this is perhaps a way, amongst 
many, to soften the hearts which are 
grown hard. And He has many ways 
to touch us—many ways,” she added 
musingly, for she was thinking of what 
a soul-quake had shaken her own be- 
ing at the sound of a name unheard for 
years. 

“Ah, madame,” he said, “my heart is 
not hard, and the world seemed so sweet 
to me once, when all those that I loved 
did live.” 

“But perchance they died that thou 
mightst more truly live,” said Hephzi- 
bah in calm technical tones. 

“Then I would be dead rather,” said 
young De Vismes fiercely, puzzled and 
hurt. 

“Ah me!” said the abbé. “You have 
well said, madame. When that we are 
gone past many troubles it is that we 
learn to live. Let us make haste to en- 
joy the sun and the wine and the pleas- 
ant things, as the wise Solomon has bid- 
den us.” 

“But that is so little of life!’ said his 
nephew sadly. 

“And I fear,” added Hephzibah stern- 
ly, ‘that we are as them that speak to 
one another in strange tongues, not 


understanding. But here comes my 
brother.” 

As she spoke Arthur Guinness entered 
the room, wearing his hat after the fash- 
ion of Friends. “These,” said his sis- 
ter, “be friends which have come to 
thee, Arthur, with letters from thy cor- 
respondents in England.” 

“They are welcome,” said he.—“I am 
glad to see thee again ; and this must be 
the nephew of whom thou hast spoken, 
and whose letters I have had.” 

“Yes,” said the abbé—“my nephew 
the Baron de Vismes.” 

Arthur Guinness took the lad’s hand, 
smiling and saying, “ Well, if he is to be 
one of my young men, it will be best 
that he lay aside his title, and his name 
is— Yes, I remember in my letter—it is 
Henry. He shall be for us plain Henry, 
after the manner of Friends.” 

Then his sister excused herself and 
went out, leaving them to discuss the 


' lad’s future. As she climbed the stairs 


her limbs became weak, and, her fea- 
tures relaxing, her face too grew weary. 
““What have I done,” she said, “ where- 
in I took not counsel with the Spirit? 
These are thoughts which bring mad- 
ness: I will not harbor them. It must 
have been done wisely.” So she stood 
a moment before the tall old Wagstaffe 
clock which faced her at the head of the ~ 
stairs ticking solemnly. Then she gath- 
ered up her strength, saying, “ Yet a lit- 
tle while, a little while! Why dost thou 
mock me with the memory of a doubtful 
hour ?” and then went on to her cham- 
ber in silence. Twice as she moved — 
along the dark, cold entry, hearing the 
busy ticking close behind her—twice she 
turned resolutely, with a feeling as if the 
tall old coffin-like clerk of Time were 
pursuing her steps. 

As she closed the door of her cham- 
ber she heard with a shiver the ample 
ringing tones of her brother's voice. It 
was for her just then « sound of horror. 
Why, she did not pause to ask herself: 
perhaps because its wholesome pleasant- 
ness was in too sharp contrast with her 
new misery—perhaps because it brought 
before her, in the possible form of a se- 
vere judge, the man she loved and hon- 
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ored, and also feared the most. Theirs 
were richly-contrasted natures—each a 
compound of what Nature and a creed 
had made; for earnestly -believing peo- 
ple are themselves and a creed, or a 
creed and themselves-—and she was a 
creed and herself—and he was himself 
above all and a creed. 

Arthur Guinness was saying cheerily, 
“Wilt thou come up to my study? We 
smoke no pipes in my sister’s room, be- 
cause it pleases her not, and— Well, in 
my room here it will be no offence to the 
tender-minded among Friends who may 
chance to come, and who like not the 


“We shall have pleasure to smoke with 
you,” said the abbé, following him. 

At the head of the first flight of stairs 
Arthur Guinness passed with his guests 
into a room in the second story of what 
all Philadelphians know as the “back 
buildings "—an arrangement which in 
later years caused a witty New Yorker to 
say that Philadelphians built their houses 
like frying-pans, and lived in the handles. 

The room was sanded, like the parlor, 
but was filled with books, and on the 
table were pipes with long reed stems, 
a tobacco - pot, and two handsome silver 
tankards with arms engraved upon them. 
Above the fire was a genealogical tree 
of the Guinness family, for, like many 
Friends even to this day, Arthur Guin- 
ness took a certain half-concealed pride 
in an honorable descent from ancient 
Kentish stock, and valued himself more 
than he cared to state on his store of 
heavy plate. 

The abbé’s eye took in with approval 
the sober luxury and air of culture as 
they sat down to their pipes, while their 
host went on to say, “ Well, then, it shall 
be so arranged: the lad comes to my 
counting-house; and if thou art still of 
the same mind on Third day—which is 
to-morrow — I shall go with thee to Eliz- 
abeth Howard, who, I doubt not, will be 
pleased to have thee instruct her niece in 
the tongue of France. I see no need my- 
self that a child of Friends should learn 
these foreign tongues, but I have been 
as her guardian somewhat careful not to 
insist too much on my own views.” 
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“I shall find it a pleasant task, no 
doubt,” said the abbé; ‘and might I 
ask that you will also do my nephew 
the honor to present him to Miss. How- 
ard, or such other of your friends as may 
make it pleasant for the lad? I. fear he 
may find it triste in this new land.” 

Arthur Guinness hesitated: “ Yes, yes, 
by and by. But thou wilt pardon me if 
I ask that I be excused from presenting 
him where there are only women. Friend 
Elizabeth hath some strong notions as to 
the bringing up of the child, and she does 
not wish that she should have acquaint- 
ances among young men. It is a fancy, 
but—” 

“Nay, but pardon me,” said the abbé. 
“TI meant not to ask anything unusual, 
and no doubt in time he will find friends.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Guinness. “Women 
have their ways — women have their 
ways; but I was not sorry to mention 
this, because thou wilt be sure to like 
her, and what more natural than some 
time to ask leave to take with thee my 
young friend here? She would without 
doubt say no, and I may spare thee 
annoyance.” 

The abbé thought this frank speech 
strange enough, and young De Vismes, 
who listened quietly, felt an odd sense 
of disappointment; but both made haste 
to turn the chat aside, and under a cloud 
of smoke they talked the evening away 
pleasantly enough. ; 

As they parted at the door Arthur said, 
laughingly, ‘Thou wilt pardon, I am sure, 
what I have said of my friend Elizabeth 
Howard. She hath but this one strange- 
ness, and in all else thou wilt find her a 
woman of noble ways and a great ful- 
ness of fresh and pleasant life.” 

The abbé made a courteous reply, and 
the two strangers went away somewhat 
easier in mind. 

On the morning of the following day 
Miss—or, as it was the usage then to say 
of middle-aged, unmarried women, Mis- 
tress—Elizabeth Howard sat at the win- 
dow of her house near the corner of 
Front and Shippen. The day was one 
of those soft, still October gifts when the 
sun seems warm again, and the winds 
stir not, and leaves cease to fall, and 
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the changing year appears to relent and 
linger, and the southward-flitting robin 
loiters, cheated fora day. The woman 
sat quietly in the open window, a state- 
ly and, to the least observant, a remark- 
able-looking person. She was in early 
middle life, possibly thirty-five. The 
outline of her face was of the Roman 
type, delicate in the detail of the light 
proud nostril, and bold and noble in the 
general contour of feature. The mouth 
was a little large, but clearly cut, the 
chin full and decided. Over a forehead 
rather high, and more strongly mould- 
ed than is common in women, clustered 
plentiful brown hair, curled short in the 
fashion then oddly called Brutus. A skin 
of smooth dark rich nectarine bloom 
made soft the lines of this face, which 
in repose was at times somewhat stern. 
The more acute observer would have 
been struck with the sombre, thought- 
ful air of command and power in the 
brow, the mysterious sweetness of the 
dark-gray eyes and the contradictory 
lines of mirth and humor about the 
mouth, 

Nature had here formed a remarkable 
character, and circumstance had given 
it a strange part to play in the drama of 
life. 

In the garden in front of her “a be- 
low the window, a charming contrast, 
sat her niece Marguerite, not less a con- 
trast in her plainest of Friends’ dress 
than in the blond beauty of her young 
and fast-ripening form. 

Presently the large blue eyes ceased 
wandering from the book on her lap 
to the mottled buttonwood bole or the 
forms of passing wayfarers seen between 
the snowdrop bushes. “I promised my 
guardian to read it,” she said; and the 
blue eyes turned up to meet the friendly 
gaze above her. “But I do not like the 
man in the book. Thee could not read 
it: thee would never have liked Friend 
Fox.” 

“A nice Quaker you are!” said her 
aunt, laughing. “Say thou, thou, or you 
will never learn to speak in meeting.” 

“I never want to,” cried the girl, pout- 
ing. “I like. bright things—red things, 
blue things. I was never meant to be 
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a Quaker. Why may I not go to Christ 
Church with thee, and wear gay clothes 
like the trees, aunty? They had no 
Fox. I wonder Master Penn did not 
run away when he saw the red hickories 
and the yellow maples. I will not read 
it; and so saying she threw the book 
on the grass, and ‘casting a kiss to her 
aunt began to pluck the bright autumn 
flowers at her feet. 

“The way was set for you by another 
will than mine,” said her aunt. “Be 
content to walk in it, Marguerite. Per- 
haps it is better as it is.” 

“Perhaps,” said the girl— “yes, per- 
haps; but when I am twenty-one there 
will be no ‘ perhaps.’”’ 

“You will always respect the wish of 
your dead father,” said Miss Howard. 

The girl looked grave, the elder wo- 
man troubled. 

“Is Marguerite a Friend’s name ?” 
said her niece, pausing and facing her. 

“No,” returned her aunt. “ You know 
well, my dear, that your mother was a 
Frenchwoman, and that you bear her 
name.” 

“And was she of our Society, aunt ?” 
said the girl.— ‘I wish I could have seen 
her.” 

“I wish you could,” said the elder wo- 
man, ignoring the question. “Ah, I must 
hasten to ask Hephzibah to make you a 
better Quaker. I am a poor teacher, I 
think. I should begin by dyeing those 
big blue eyes gray, and painting those red_ 
cheeks white, as Hephzibah did her brass 
clock last year;”’ and the two laughed 
merrily at the remembrance. 

“I did not tell you,” said the elder, 
“that I had a note this morning telling 
me that we are to have the honor to-day 
of a visit from a committee of Friends. 
It cannot be for me, and I suppose it is 
about some of your madcap pranks.” 

“Oh, not for me, surely !”’ said the girl, 
a little scared. “That must be Hephzibah 
Guinness’s doings. I hate her!” 

“Hush!” said her aunt, smiling. “Here 
she comes. Get thee gone, little scamp!” 

“Of a verity, the Spirit persuadeth me 
to depart,” said the girl under her breath; 
and hastily gathering her flowers in her 
lapshe fled around the corner of the house, 
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dropping here and there as she went as- 
ters, Queen Margarets and autumn leaves. 
Her aunt rose from her seat and went 
across the room to the entry to open the 
door. “My task is too hard,” she said 
—‘too hard. The past is so black, and 
the future so dark; and, ah me! I am so 
made that to-day is sunny always. How 
can life be pleasant to me? I wonder at 
myself.—Come in, Hephzibah ;”” and so 
saying she took the hand of the new- 
comer, and the two entered the parlor. 
It was a room of another kind from 
that which Hephzibah had left, and un- 
der her Quaker bonnet the thin, gaunt 
face darkened grimly as she looked about 
her. She had been there a hundred times 
before, but to-day, as always, it shocked 
her that any one should think needful the 
luxury and color with which Elizabeth 
Howard delighted to surround herself. 
The two women were as much apart as 
their creeds or their social surroundings ; 
and as I see them now in that far-away 
time, in the wainscoted parlor, they are 
to me sharp and vivid pictures. In a 
high-backed chair of exquisitely carved 
dark mahogany sat the handsome, rich- 
ly-clad lady, one shapely foot on the 
shining brass fender which fenced in a 
lazy wood-fire. A large feather fan 
guarded her face from the blaze, and, 
when she pleased, from the keen gaze 
of Hephzibah Guinness, whose stiff gray 
pent-house bonnet did her a like service 
at times, since the least turn of the head 
served to hide her face from view. 
These two women were made by Na- 
ture to dislike and respect one another, 
and sometimes the dislike was upper- 
most, and sometimes the respect. The 
chances of life had thrown them to- 
gether, since Marguerite Howard was 
the ward of Arthur Guinness and his 
sister, and destined by her father's will 
to be educated in the straitest ways of 
Friends. The male guardian had come 
by degrees to concede to his sister all 
such minor details as concerned the girl’s 
dress and manners. And to this strange 
and implacable overseeing on the part 
of the Quakeress, Elizabeth Howard also 
had yielded after many inward and some 
outward struggles. She knew that to be 
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of Friends was for years, at least, the 
child's fate, and once having submitted 
as to the main question, she felt that re- 
bellion in lesser matters was unwise, and 
also unfair to the memory of the brother 
who had thus ordered his child’s life. At 
times Miss Howard rebelled, but chiefly 
because she did not dislike a skirmish 
with Hephzibah Guinness, and because 
her sense of humor was so ungovern- 
ably strong as to break out despite her 
better judgment when things done or 
ordered by the Quaker guardians struck 
her as amusing. 

On the other hand, Hephzibah was a 
little afraid of Miss Howard’s merciless 
capacity to ridicule, but was quite as 
ready as she to cross swords in defence 
of her own views, which, owing to her 
narrow, well-fenced-in life, she had come 
to regard with the entire respect which 
some people entertain for their own opin- 
ions. Indeed, could Hephzibah Guinness 
have blotted out one doubtful act of her 
life, it is probable that she would have 
regarded herself with the most absolute 
approbation. 

Elizabeth Howard was not to-day in the 
best of humors, owing chiefly to the curt 
note which told her of the visit of a com- 
mittee of Friends—an incident of which 
she had already some previous and not 
very agreeable remembrances. She be- 
gan in Friends’ language, which she used 
but rarely, and never to Arthur Guinness, 
for whom she was surely and always her 
noble natural self. “Wilt thou not take 
off thy bonnet, Hephzibah?” she said: 
“the room is warm.” 

“No,”’ answered Hephzibah absently : 
“T am not warm.” 

Then the bonnet itself struck Miss 
Howard suddenly in an absurd point 
of view, as everything good or bad did 
at some time. ‘How convenient,” she 
added, “‘thy bonnet must have been to 
thee in thy younger days!” 

“Why ?” said Hephzibah shortly. 

“Well, my dear, no man could see you 
were looking at him; and it’s such a nice 
hiding-place: a fan is a trifle to it.” 

“T had other and wiser occupation in 
my youth,” said Hephzibah, “than to ob- 
serve young men. But I have noticed 
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that nothing is too serious to escape thy 
tendency to ridicule.” 

“Bless me!"" returned Miss Howard: 
“is a Quaker bonnet a kind of saint's 
halo? I see nothing serious in it except 
your face, Hephzibah, which is serious 
enough.” 

is Margaret?” said Hephzibah 
abruptly. 

“As usual,’ said the other, feeling with 
a sense of comfort that her rapier had 
gone home. “Will you see her?” 

“No,” said the Quakeress. ‘I would 
speak with thee of a matter about one of 
my friends, if only thou canst put away 
thy mirth for a time and consider grave- 
ly the thing I would say.” 

“Now, my dear,” laughed Miss How- 
ard, “I shall be as serenely judicious as 
the clerk of Fourth street meeting. But 
have you not known me well enough 
and long enough to be sure that if I do 
not get my every-day supply of laugh- 
ter, I must die?” 

“Thou dost speak lightly of dying,” 
returned Hephzibah. 

“And why not?” said the other. “I 
do not know the thing on earth so grim 
or grave that some time it has not a 
mirthful look. Some people cry and 
love and cry and pray. I believe there 
are people who can smile at their pray- 
ers, and yet pray as well. Let us live 
our lives honestly. I should laugh at a 
jest if I were dying —ay, and fear not 
that God would frown. What is it I can 
do for you, Hephzibah ?” 

The Quakeress hesitated a moment, 
but Miss Howard’s last phrase was said 
kindly and gently. “I have a—a friend,” 
said Hephzibah, halting a little at the 
unusual task of equivocation—"I have a 
friend to whom came many years ago a 
chance to turn the whole life of a young 
person from the ungodliness of worldly 
ways and the teachings of a hireling 
ministry by hiding—no, by not telling 
—something which she knew. The con- 
cealment hurt no one, and saved a life 
from the vain ways of the world.” 

“Well?” said Elizabeth, in utter 
amazement at the nature of the state- 
ment set before her. 

“T think well,” went on Hephzibah, 
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“ of thy judgment, even when warped by 
the errors of the world. Wouldst thou 
not have done the like?” 

said Elizabeth proudly—“I?: You 
may well ask me what I ¢4izk of it—of 
such a thing; but to ask me if I would 
doit! How can you cheat a soul into 
righteousness? This comes of a creed 
which can never see beyond its own 
gray horizon. How could you dare to 
ask me such a question?” and so say- 
ing the woman rose and stood by the 
fire, looking down on the moveless 
visage of Hephzibah. She was a wo- 
man with a sense of honor found rarely 
enough among men, and this thing stir-. 
red her as an insult disturbs a man. 

Meanwhile, Hephzibah repented some- 
what her design to fortify her resolution 
by the idea of what another woman whom 
she respected might think of her action. 
“I think,” she said, “thou hast perhaps 
misunderstood me.” 

“T hope so,” said Miss Howard. 

Hephzibah went on: “But the thing 
was a trifle, and a soul may have been 
saved to the Lord.” 

“To the Lord? nonsense!” cried Eliz- 
abeth indignantly —“to the Society of 
Friends. I was wrong to speak of your 
creed: it is good enough. But people 
interpret creeds oddly; and your friend 
who could have formed such an idea, 
and kept up such a low cheat, must have 
looked at the creed of Fox and Barclay 
as one looks at a landscape through a 
faulty window-glass.” 

“I did not mean to do thee a hurt,” 
said Hephzibah quietly. “Things appear 
differently to different people. I never 
supposed the matter could have seemed 
so monstrous to thee.” 

“Well,’’ said Miss Howard, “I want 
you distinctly to understand me: it is 
not a case in which I would like to be 
misunderstood. What amazes me most 
about it is that you should ever have had 
enough doubt on the matter to make it 
worth while to talk to me about it.” 

“I did,” said Hephzibah firmly, “ but 
it is as well to drop it now.—Where is 
Margaret 

“Marguerite is in the garden,” said 
Miss Howard coldly. “I shall call her.” 
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“Before thou goest,” said Hephzibah, 
“I would say that I think no worse of 
myself to have asked thee a question.” 
- “Tt seems to me, Hephzibah,” return- 
ed Miss Howard, “that we are about to 
go over the same ground again.” 

‘Well, I have in no wise changed 
my opinion,” continued the Quakeress, 
“and, as thou knowest, I am not wont 
to change.’’- 

“No,” said Miss Howard, smoothing 
her dress—‘‘no; but why you should not 
now and then, for variety, I do not see.” 

“Because,” said Hephzibah, sitting very 
erect in her chair, and speaking with so 
expressionless a visage that it became a 
wonderful thing how the mouth had lost 
acquaintance with the other features and 
ceased to receive their assistance —“‘ be- 
cause I am always right.” 

Miss Howard broke into the most mer- 
ry of smiles. Her face was as wonderful 
in its power of change as was Hephzibah’s 
in its frozen stillness. “Oh, Hephzibah, 
what a delightful woman you are!"’ she 
said. “I shall think of you all day for 
this; and over her. mobile face flew 
gleams as it were of sarcastic expres- 
sion and little storms of mirthful, half- 
controlled laughter. Then she paused a 
moment as she crossed the room, and 
turning said, “But if you are always 
right, Hephzibah Guinness, why not de- 
cide the question yourself for your friend ? 
A Quaker pope who is infallible should 
not need help of the ungodly.” 

Hephzibah said quietly, “ With help of 
the Spirit we cannot err, but I am not al- 
ways sure. I do not think we should be 
always sure that we have spiritual guid- 
ing. I meant that we are right when we 
try to be right. There is God's right and 
man’s right. But I should have known 
that it was not well to carry my burden 
to feet which go along ways of ease and 
luxury, and have never had to choose 
which of two thorny ways to tread.” 

Hephzibah looked up as she spoke, 
and was shocked at the ghastliness of 
the face before her, which but a moment 
ago was alive with mirth. But the soul 
of a queen lay behind it, and a stern 
effort of will put down the unusual re- 
volt in the woman’s features. The doubts 
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which arose in the heart of the Quaker- 
ess and broke into speech had power to 
call up for the other woman thoughts re- 
membrances and difficult decisions which 
rushed upon her at once like an army of 
remembered evils, but were mastered 
again of a sudden, almost before Heph- 
zibah had time to wonder. 

Miss Howard wished to say nothing 
or to put the thing aside, but even for 
her strong will Nature was too powerful, 
and leaning across a chair-back which 
she clutched with both hands, she said, 
“The past is its own. Bury it, bury it, 
Hephzibah Guinness, and as you value 
your chance to enter this house, never, 
never again speak to me of what I may 
have felt or done or suffered. It is a 
liberty, madam—a liberty which I allow 
to no one.” 

“But thou dost know—” broke in 
Hephzibah. 

“Enough !”” returned Miss Howard, 
relieved and steadied by her passion of 
words, as emotion is always relieved by 
its outward expression. “Let us say no 
more of it. I have made a fool of my- 
self, I dare say, and you must only re- 
member what I meant, and not how I 
said it. For that I am sorry, because— 
well, because this is my own house. I 
will call Marguerite,” but as she turned 
the girl she sought came dancing into 
the room, and at first, not seeing Heph- 
zibah, who was hidden by her aunt’s 
form, caught up her gown and with in- 
finite demureness and grace made a low 
sweeping courtesy, exclaiming, “ You see 
I have not forgotten it, Aunt Bess? Isn't 
that the way they do it in the minuet? 
So—not too fast— Oh!’ and she caught 
sight of Hephzibah, whom she both dis- 
liked and feared, and at once became 
erect and quiet. 

The Quakeress looked at her sternly, 
while Miss Howard, passing the girl, 
said, “I leave you with Marguerite, 
Hephzibah: I shall come back in a few 
minutes.” 

As she went by her niece the girl 
plucked at her dress furtively, and said 
in a whisper, “Thou wilt not go, Aunt 
Bess ?”” 

“Chut, child!’ murmured her aunt, 
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bending down to kiss her, “ she will not 
eat you; and if she did, you would. ‘sure- 
ly disagree with her.” 

As Miss Howard left the room she re- 
flected, “If I stay I shall only quarrel 
again with that woman. Better to go. 
Poor Marguerite !’’ 

Meanwhile, the child stood in front 
of Hephzibah, a figure of guilty terror: 
children in those days stood before their 
elders until invited to sit down. Heph- 
zibah was somewhat near-sighted, and 
this Marguerite knew. “ Wouldst thou 
kindly excuse me a moment?” she said: 
“I shall be soon back again.” : 

“Come here,” replied curt- 
ly, “and sit down.” 

Marguerite was holding behind her, 
in vain hope to hide it, a long skirt of 
gorgeous brocade which she had bor- 


rowed from her aunt’s wardrobe for her 


little bit of masquerade. As she sat 
down Hephzibah caught sight of the 
unlucky gown.—‘‘And shall this child, 


after all, go from us ?”’ she said.—Then, 


turning to the culprit, she went on, not 
unkindly: “A labor hath attended my 
mind, child, that thou shouldst be pre- 
served in the meek-feeling life of truth. 
There are who do esteem lightly our tes- 
timony to plainness in attire. What is 
this that I see?’ and she took up the 
edge of the broidered dress. ‘Why 
didst thou so offend against the disci- 
pline of Friends?” 

Marguerite had much of her aunt’s 
force of character, and by this time had 
recovered her composure. ‘‘Is it wick- 
ed?” she said. 

“It will lead thee to no steadfast ha- 
ven,” said Hephzibah, “and the judg- 
ments of youth are vain judgments.” 

“But is it wicked ?” she persisted with 
set lips. 

“It is not for thee to question the ex- 
ample of thy elders.” 

“Then Aunt Bess is wick 
Marguerite sturdily. 

“She is set about with the snares of 
the world,” said Hephzibah sternly, 
“and hath counselled thee unwisely.” 

“I will not hear her so spoken of,” 
answered Marguerite, flushing half with 
anger, half in shame, at this her first 


ys said 
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open outbreak. “She is the best woman 
God ever made: I wish I were like her.” 

Hephzibah disregarded the answer: 
“Dost thou read the Word? What por- 
tion art thou now reading ?”’ 

“ Revelations,” said the girl shyly. 

_ “And what hast thou gathered of good 
from them ?” returned Hephzibah. 

The child’s face lit up: “I was made 
to think—” and she paused,-not having 
meant to speak out her thoughts. 

“Nay, child,” said Hephzibah, “say 
thy speech out: we may come to under- 
stand thee better.” 

“}—I thought what would Penn and 
Fox say when they saw the gold pave- 
ments and the crystal walls and the col- 
or and beauty of the Master’s house?” _ 

“Surely Satan hath tempted thee,” 
said Hephzibah. “Go to thy room and 
seek to be more wisely guided. Nay, 
wait,” she added: “thou shouldst be 
punished ;” and she detained her by the 
wicked skirt as two men in the plainest 
dress of Friends entered the room and 
looked with amazement at the child’s 
attire and her filling eyes.—‘‘ You are 
come in good season,” said Hephzibah, 
addressing them. 

At the time of which we speak there 
had arisen among Friends what were 
then termed “great searchings of heart” 
concerning the preservation of discipline 
in the matter of dress and furniture. Mir- 
rors were taken down; brass clocks re- 
ceived a coat of drab paint; in one case 
two aged Friends, on paying a visit to a 
rather lax member of the Society, were 
shocked to find on her floor the rare 
luxury of a dark carpet with red spots, . 
over which they stepped, lifting their 
gowns and picking their way in grim 
reprobation. This is said to have so 
much annoyed their hostess that when 
they left she took up her testimony by 
carefully inking out all the offending 
spots of red. 


The two Friends whose eatry we-have 


noted were overseers appointed by Meet- 
ing to examine into and correct breaches 
of discipline, and, regarding. Marguerite 
as in a specially dangerous state, had call- 
ed to remonstrate with her aunt concern- 
ing some points as to which sumor had 
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reached them. Although living with her 
aunt, she was known to be really the 
ward of Arthur and Hephzibah Guin- 
ness, and to be in all spiritual matters 
within their control. 

As they entered, Miss Howard, return- 
-ing, met them with her stateliest courtesy. 
“T received a letter to-day,” she said, 
“about my niece: what is there we can 
do to aid you?” 

“They are come in good time,” said 
Hephzibah, pointing to the poor girl's 
dress. 

“Oh, my poor little woman !”” returned 
Elizabeth, taking the child by the waist 
and holding her close to her.—" This was 
but a child's frolic. I beg no more be 
said of it.” 


“It is of no great moment,” answered | 


the older of the men, “but we shall bid 
her to consider that she lack not in fu- 
ture as to humbleness of dress, and that 
she be better lessoned as to plainness of 
demeanor.” 

Elizabeth Howard flushed a little, but 
made no answer. She never ceased to 
fear that the child whom she so tenderly 
loved would be taken from her, as would 
surely have been the case had Hephzi- 
bah been able to convince her brother 
that this was either wise or right. 

“What further can I do?’ said Miss 
Howard. “I shall endeavor hereafter 
to see that she walks more straitly in 
the way you desire her to go.” 

“Tt is all,” said the elder of the two. 
“We thank thee, friend Elizabeth How- 
ard, for thy courtesy and temperateness, 
and will be going.” 

But Hephzibah felt moved to speak, 
and said hastily, “As the child’s guar- 
dian I would think it well that you asked 
leave of her aunt to see that her cham- 
ber conform somewhat more than it now 
doth to the plainness of Friends’ dwell- 
ings. Because she is permitted to live 
with Elizabeth Howard, there is the 
more reason to ask that the child de- 
part not from the teaching and simple- 
ness of Friends.” 

“I do not permit strangers to wander 
through my house,” said Miss Howard. 
“This has gone far enough. My tem- 
per is not unnaturally good, and I beg 
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that it be not tried beyond what it may . 
bear.” 

“What is this?” said Arthur Guinness, 
coming at this moment into the parlor, 
his good-humored, handsome face lifted 
by his tall form above the group. 

“A star-chamber inquiry,” said Miss 
Howard with some heat. | 

Now, the guardian had been much 
tried of late by the over-zealous, who 
thought him derelict in leaving his ward 
with her worldly aunt, and. he wished to 
appease all concerned and to keep the 
peace. 

The elder overseer explained the case, 
to the internal amusement of Arthur, who 
said after a pause, “I agree with Miss 
Howard, but possibly she will oblige me 
by allowing thee to see the room where 
Marguerite hath her lessons.” 

Arthur Guinness had much weight with 
Miss Howard, and: his mixture of grave 
sweetness and strong sense of duty, cou- 
pled with a keen and ready humor, all 
appealed to her pleasantly. ‘“ Well, 
yes,” she said: “that is really the child's 
home in this house, as far as she has one 
apart, for she sleeps in my own chamber. 
Come, and you shall see for yourselves, 
and if things like you not they shall be 
amended.” 

Upon this she turned, and, followed by 
the overseers, Hephzibah and Arthur, 
led them up stairs into a little sitting- 
room. It was so plainly furnished with 
books and a simple table and chairs 
that she felt herself triumphantly secure. 
Unluckily, between the windows hung a 
large round convex mirror surmounted 
by a gilded eagle and adorned after the. 
French fashion with chains and elaborate 
projecting scroll- work. The two over- 
seers paused before it. 

“Thou wouldst do well, friend Arthur, 
to remove this vain temptation,” said the 
younger. 

“Friend Howard will no doubt thus 
oblige us,” said Arthur with a gleam 
of amusement in his face. 

“But,” said Miss Howard, “it is the 
child's, It belonged to her and 
I gave it to her.” 

“If it be thus,” answered the oe 
Friend, “it were seemly that we dealt 
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with it as many Friends have of late 
submitted to have done with superflu- 
ous ornament.” 

“As you will,” said Miss Howard, 
while Marguerite watched the group in 
profound curiosity. 

Upon this the Friend produced from 
under the flap of his strait coat a long 
saw, and advanced upon the unfortu- 
nate mirror. 

“What will he do?” said the child, 
alarmed for her small property. 

“We shall but remove some of these 
needless ornaments,” he said. 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘Will you pardon 
me?” she said, taking the saw from his 
hand. “I am converted to your ways of 
thinking, and it seems to me that the 
handle of this useful tool has also a 
needless curving of vain scroll - work 
which cannot add to its usefulness. I 
shall be back in a moment;” and so 
saying she walked out of the room, 
leaving the Friends to make what com- 
ments they pleased. In a few moments 


she came back, saying, “Thou seest I |: 


have, with the help of my man John and 
his wood-saw, despoiled the tool of its 
vain ornaments.” In fact, she had had 
the handle sawn off. 

Arthur Guinness looked at the use- 


less tool and the blank faces of the 7 
overseers and the acerb visage of his _. 
sister. 

“It is not of nach use, friend Eliz- 
abeth, in its present state. It seems to 
me," added the overseer, “ we have been 
in this matter trifled with. The child 
should, we think, be removed.” 

Miss Howard broke in. “ Enough of 
this!" she said. “I told you my temper 
was short. You touch nothing in my 
house, come what may. I have done 
my best, with better help from One I 
name not lightly, to keep this child in 
wise and wholesome ways. I will be 
ruled by you no longer. As to these tri- 
fles, which I think valueless or worse—” 

“ Then we had as well go,” said Heph- 
zibah. 

“You have spoken the first words of 
wisdom I have heard to-day,” said her 
hostess; and so with few words all ex- 
cepting Guinness departed, apparently, 
save Hephzibah, without the least show 
of feeling or ill-temper. 

As they left the street-door the older 
man said quietly, “Thou wilt do well to 
reflect ;.’ and this was all. 

“I have reflected,” said Miss How- 
ard. ‘“Good-morning.” 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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beth through some trap mine eyes have never found, 
Dim-panell’d in the painted scene of Sleep, 
Thou, giant Harlequin of Dreams, dost leap 
Upon my spirit’s stage. Then Sight and Sound, 
Then Space and Time, then Language, Mete and Bound, 
And all familiar Forms that firmly keep 
. Man's reason in the road, change faces, peep 
- Betwixt the legs, and mock the daily round. 
Yet thou canst more than mock: sometimes my tears 
At midnight break through bounden lids—a sign 
Thou hast a heart; and oft thy little leaven 
Of dream-taught wisdom works me bettered years. 
In one night witch, saint, trickster, fool divine, 
I think thou’rt Jester at the Court of Heaven! 


SIDNEY LANIER. 
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HE highest mountain, the longest 

mountain-range, the longest river, 
the greatest waterfall and the largest 
fresh-water lake were the “five geo- 
graphical superlatives” which Aimé 
Bonpland claimed for the American 
continent in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The first of these claims was soon 
after demolished by Elliot’s altimetrical 
surveys of Western Thibet, and the third 
is seriously imperilled by the recent ex- 
plorations of Central Africa, which have 
traced the head-waters of the Nile to the 
lake-region of the distant South; but the 
second, fourth and fifth will probably 
stand undisputed, and we might re-estab- 
lish the original number by claiming the 
largest natural cave and the largest and 
most impenetrable swamp on the sur- 
face of this globe. The Grotto del Can 
and the rock-temples of Ellora are mere 
clefts and narrow cells compared with 
the subterranean vaults of Edmondson 
county, Ky., and we may as safely defy 
the Old World to match the Gran. Lago- 
tasso (the “monster swamp"’) of West- 
ern Yucatan. 

The famous ruins of Uxmal, “the 
American Pompeii,” are situated at the 
south-eastern extremity of this swamp 
—or rather in the foot-hills of a lofty 
mountain -range whose western spurs 
slope toward the dreaded Lagotasso— 
and not quite forty miles from Merida, 
the state capital of Yucatan. Next to 
Vera Cruz, Merida is the oldest Span- 
ish city of the Western World, and enjoys 
the reputation of being the quietest and 
cleanliest of all Mexican towns, though 
in the eyes of foreign visitors the neigh- 
borhood of the curious ruins may consti- 
tute the chief attraction of the place. But 
unless the traveller reaches Yucatan dur- 
ing the dry season—z7. between April 
and October—he will do better to go by 
way of Campeche, ascend the Francis- 
co River and approach Uxmal from the 
south-east, for nothing short of a donan- 
za will tempt the Merida guides to enter 


the “monster swamp” while its main. 
river, the Rio Hondo, is swelled by the 
winter rains. 

Even in midwinter the Gran Lagotasso 
cannot be called absolutely impenetrable 
without underrating the versatile accom- 
plishments of the maranon, or Mexican 
tapir, who can swim and dive like a bea- 
ver, outrun a wolf in a canebrake, and 
break through a hedge of lancet cactus 
without scratching his skin ; but a human 
being might as well attempt to make his 
way to the North Pole with a walking- 
stick as to cross the bottoms of the Rio 
Hondo without a choice assortment of 
axes, ropes, crowbars and grappling- 
hooks. Nor would the chances of | 
drowning in a quagmire or perishing 
in the thickets represent the greatest 
perils of such an enterprise, for the 
guides would still prefer the densest 
portion of the swamp to the upper route, 
which crosses the valley of the Rio Hon- | 
do at its narrowest point and passes 
through the mountains of the opposite 
shore. “La Sierra del Tigre” the Mex- — 
icans call these mountains, and in win- 
ter-time that name really expresses the 
chief fact in regard to the entire region 
between Merida and Uxmal. As soon 
as the rainy season has fairly set in, the 
lower estuary of the Rio Hondo becomes 
a vast lake, and its animal population 
begins to emigrate eastward and upward, 
farther and farther up the swampy val- 
ley that rises toward the Sierra del Tigre 
—the “Tiger Mountains,” as they are ap- 
propriately called from the astonishing 
number of jaguars that infest their jun- 
gles and ravines every winter, and make 
that season the harvest-time of their year. 

Animals, as well as the different races 
of mankind, have their favorite homes, 
special regions of the earth which unite 
the principal conditions of their well- 
being, and either have developed their 
species from its most original types or 
have become their chosen abodes by 
that elective affinity which has attracted 
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the Spaniards to the warm table-lands 
of Central America and the British im- 
migrant to the humid coast-forests of the 
North-east. The jaguar has been seen 
in the upper valleys of the Californian 
Alps, and manages to eke out an exist- 
ence in the dismal steppes of Southern 
Patagonia, but in no other region of our 
large and diversified continent does he 
seem as thoroughly at home as in West- 
ern Yucatan, in his hunting-grounds on 
the upper Rio Hondo. The climate, the 
quantity and quality of the food-supply, 
and even the periodical inundations, 
seem to suit his tastes exactly; and the 
persecutions he has to undergo elsewhere 
may enhance the territorial advantages 
which here more than outweigh the men- 
tal superiority of his biped rivals, and 
make him the monarch of all he surveys 
from the summits of the sierra dedicated 
to his name. 

The upper or southern portions of Yu- 
catan are as well settled as the rest of the 
Mexican table-lands, but the northern 
half of the peninsula belongs, on the 
whole, to those now exceptional regions 
of our planet where Nature is still an 
overmatch for man. Travellers who 
complain of the absence of good over- 
land roads are disposed to modify their 
impeachment of the Mexican govern- 
ment if they are confronted for the first 
time with a genuine “cordero swamp,” 
a mixture of muddy water, watery mud 
and bristling liana thickets, which may 
be seen in its triumphant consummation 
anywhere between the lower falls of the 
Rio Hondo and its unapproachable del- 
ta in the Bay of Campeche. Imagine a 
wilderness of live-oaks, arauca palms and 
magnolias rising above a wall of stunt- 
ed acacias and caucho trees — tough, 
gnarled, thorny trees that send out lat- 
eral branches from the first forty inches 
above ground, the space below filled out 
by stramonia, juniper, teasel, mare's tail 
and the mala muger (‘bad woman"), a 
. Species of rigid cactus with lancet-like 
spines; the branches above getting closer 
and more intricate, and the whole inter- 
woven, interlaced and intertwisted with 
a network of the terrible cordero, a per- 
ennial vine of amazing toughness, arm- 
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ed from the root up with long sharp 
prickles like a vegetable porcupine. Add 
to this a tangle of dead briers and bram- 
ble-bushes, the barricades of fallen trees 
that become the axis of an elongated — 
maze of cordero-coils, and finally the 
quagmires and water-holes that form 
the basis of this jungle and enlarge into 
dangerous slimy pitfalls toward the coast, 
and you can form an idea of the more 
passable portions of the Gran Lagotasso. 
The more impassable spots are the on- 
duras, or deep water-holes, muddy la- 
goons that are often hidden by a broad- 
leaved tissue of water-sorrel and other 
aquatic plants, and during the rainy sea- 
son by floating but solid-looking heaps 
of rubbish that have drifted down from 
the mountains, and may tempt the nov- 
ice to put his foot in, with consequences 
which he or the survivors will not be 
likely to forget. The Lernean hydra and 
the lubber-fiends of the Scandinavian 
sagas would have lived to a good old age 
if their fens had been anything like this ; 
and the so-called swamps of the United 
States—in Virginia, for instance, and even 
in Southern Georgia—are thickets rather 
than jungles, or jungles growing in mud- 
dy bottoms, but not in bottomless mud. 

From its north-east corner a prolonga- 
tion of the Lagotasso accompanies the 
river for several miles into the moun- 
tains in form of a narrow and densely- 
wooded valley, whose bottom is still a 
morass rather than a creek; and at the 
foot of the main chain, where the river 
forks and emancipates itself from the 
bogs, the darrvancas, or mountain-defiles, 
commence. 

The cafions of our Rocky Mountains 
are but a feeble prototype of the abys- 
mal gorges of the southern sierras, that 
resemble volcanic rents in the crust of 
the solid earth rather than a time-worn 
water-way. From Colorado to Guate- 
mala these mountain-clefts seem to grow 
deeper and narrower as the mountains 
become higher and the continent more 
contracted; and in the central portions 
of Old Mexico, where the sierra rises to 
a height of eighteen thousand feet, these 
barrancas constitute the most interesting 
feature of a country abounding in scenic 
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surprises. The famous barranca of San 
Juan in the state of Jalisco, which is 
drained by the head-waters of the Rio 
Blanco, has been sounded to a depth of 
eighteen hundred fathoms, or nearly two 
English miles, while its average breadth 
can hardly exceed forty feet, unless the 
action of the water should have widened 
its bottom channel. As far as the eye 
can penetrate these gloomy gulfs their 
sides generally present the appearance 
of slippery or ivy-covered but absolute- 
ly vertical walls, and lanterns lowered 
to the depth of three hundred or four 
hundred feet only serve to “make dark- 
ness visible,’’ and to startle the bats that 
seek refuge from the sun in the eternal 
night of these chasms. 

The Rio Hondo, with its main tribu- 
taries and several other rivers of West- 
ern Yucatan, emanates from such bar- 
rancas, which may owe their origin to 
plutonic agencies, as the main chain of 
the Sierra del Tigre is composed of por- 
phyry, obsidian and other igneous rocks. 
Eleven miles above Uxmal the cajfion 
of the Rio Hondo is developed from a 
ravine which measures hardly twelve 
feet across by sixty feet deep at its up- 
per extremity, and retains these dimen- 
sions for nearly half a mile down hill, 
where its visible bottom suddenly sinks 
into a yawning precipice, and only re- 
appears fourteen miles farther down, 
where the south fork of the river issues 
from the mountain-gate of a stupendous 
glen. Fora mile or two above the mouth 
of this glen the water can be heard rush- 
ing and foaming between its sunless 
banks, but farther up all is still, and 
rocks tumbled. over the edge of the 
abyss thunder and reverberate in their 
descent for second after second till their 
last faint rumblings seem to echo from 
the interior of the earth. 


In these fastnesses of Tartarus the fe- 


male jaguar whelps her cubs, true chil- 
dren of Chaos and Old Night, as far as 
the locality of their birth is concerned. 
Bold hunters who have ascended such 
ravines from below, or who have low- 
ered themselves at the end of a stout 
lariat, have succeeded in finding the lair 
of the wary brute by following the sound 
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of querulous moans which the kittens 
utter almost incessantly for the first ten 
days of their existence. Either on the 
shelf of a projecting rock or in the spa- 
cious hollows which the dropping moist- 
ure of centuries has worn in the walls 
and ledges of the inner mountains the 
mother arranges her childbed with such 
rude material as the situation affords— 
a few rotten sticks fished from the dark 
current, lichens clawed from the rocks, 
and a peck or two of soft sand scraped 
together from the next hollows and fis- 
sures to level the bottom of the couch. 
In the latter part of August or early in 
September the moanings aforementioned 
announce the birth of two gray-squirrel- _ 
colored sleek young whelps, which dur- 
ing the first stage of their development 
remind one less of wanton kittens than 
of those embodiments of fat helplessness 
and good-nature that are often found 
among a litter of pointer puppies. New- 
born, they weigh about a pound apiece, 
but already after a week, when their 
watery eyes begin to open, their di- 
mensions exceed those of a good-sized 
pug dog. The fur of such youngsters 
is smoother than velvet, their heads are 
puppy-like, rounded, with tiny ears, and 
nothing about their soft little paws sug- 
gests their future tremendous efficiency. 

During the first two months after their 
birth the mother is as ravenous as a Rus- 
sian wolf in midwinter, and ransacks the 
neighboring woods in search of animals 
and vegetable products which she would 
disdain to touch at another season of the 
year. She mounts to the topmost branches 
of the prickly caucho trees to rob the nests 
of the crested pigeon, tears bats from their 
retreats in hollow stumps and muskrats 
from their deep burrows, and even stays 
her hunger with monkey figs and the oily 
fruit of the amyris palm. All running 
and climbing quadrupeds of the larger 
species she pursues with a headlong rage 
that often defeats its object, and gets her 
nothing but a fall from a disagreeable 
height or an involuntary immersion in 
a quagmire for her trouble. 

A banana-planter, whose rancho is sit- 
uated in the foot-hills of the Sierra Negra 
in Southern Yucatan, saw a she-jaguar 


jump the fence of his orchard in broad 
daylight in hot pursuit of a tame mono- 
chico, or Mexican raccoon. She chased 
him into a pile of old boards—weather- 
boards some of them, with sharp project- 
ing nails—which she scattered with reck- 
less fury, without perceiving that the 
mono had slipped out at the opposite 
end and mounted a mango tree. Espy- 
ing him at last, she dashed at the tree 
with her tail flying, chased the mono up 
and down and round the stem till she 
cornered him on a projecting branch, 
and leaped upon him, or rather at him, 
with a squeal of triumph, but from a dis- 
tance which made success hopeless, and 
only caused the mono to dodge behind 
the branch, while the jaguar was precip- 
itated to the ground upon some of the 
scattered boards. For a moment she 
lay quiet, as if to collect her senses, but 
then, nothing daunted, advanced upon 
the tree once more, and would soon have 
been after the mono again if the farmer 
had not cured her stonomania with a dose 
of buckshot. 

Still, with occasional assistance from 
her mate, the jaguar manages to support 
her family, so that the cubs are in con- 
dition to leave their den at the beginning 
of the happy hunting-moons, at or about 
the first week in November. The coast- 
jungles being under water by that time, 
the Lagotasso swarms with game, and 
the young hunters are initiated into the 
minor mysteries of their trade—surpris- 
ing a badger or a young pig in the act 
of swimming the river, fishing for eels, 
crawfish and crabs in the shallow water 
of the lagoons, or chasing the brood of 
the black pheasant (Crvax alector) into a 
canebrake, where they soon flutter help- 
lessly with drenched wings and fall an 
easy prey to the lynx-eyed pursuer. 

The 4&groncitos, as the Mexicans call 
the jaguar cubs, are occasionally taken 
alive at this season of the year, espe- 
cially if their mother has been shot and 
a good dog is at hand to follow her 
trail backward into the penetralia of 
the swamp, where his lusty barking and 
certain hissing and mewling sounds will 
soon announce the discovery of the fe- 
line orphans. Still, their actual capture 
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can only be effected with the aid of a 
stout net or.a lariat fastened to a pole, 
as even such youngsters demonstrate 
their love of liberty by a desperate use 
of their claws and teeth. 

Only stupid brutes are untamable, and 
in spite of his ferocious instincts the jag- 
uar is not deficient in those higher soul- . 
elements which qualify animals for the 
companionship of man. Under kind 
treatment and a judicious mixture of 
vegetable and animal diet the tigroncitos 
usually grow up into amiable and most 
interesting pets, and are found in the 
peaceful fellowship of monkeys, dogs 
and black raccoons on many ranchos 
of Southern Mexico. They follow their 
master like dogs, share his seat in the 
chimney-corner, search his pockets for 
playthings, and greet his return from a 
journey or a hunting expedition by em- 
bracing his knees and licking his hands 
or the lapels of his coat with indefati- 
gable fervor. They climb and explore a 
stranger like a tree, and if he encourages 
their familiarity they have a curious way 
of encircling his neck with their fore 
paws, and hang thus for minutes togeth- 
er, expressing their affection by a snor- 
ing purr or by gently rubbing their ears 
against his chin. In their rough-and- 
tumble gambols with dogs they generous- 
ly forbear to make use of their claws, but 
the spectacle of a bondé-fide fight seems to 
excite their dormant combativeness, and 
without any apparent cause for personal 
resentment tame ‘jaguars have been 
known to rise from their couch with an 
ominous growl and eyes expressive of 
murderous intent if two urchins fought 
or a dog got a thrashing in the opposite 
corner of the room. In other ways, too, 
their savage instincts assert themselves 
now and then; and the proprietor of a 
wayside tavern in the neighborhood of 
Uxmal told me that he had to part with 
a tame tiger because in warm winter 
nights, when it heard the yells of its 
wild brethren from the depths of the 
Lagotasso, the creature frequently took 
it into its head to answer these calls, 
and startled the inmates of the farmstead 
from their midnight slumbers by a de- 
moniac scream which was repeated by 
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all the echoes of the surrounding sierra. 
Moonlight nights seem to make them 
restless: they prowl about as if troubled 
by some unsatisfied want, or promenade 
on the roof to the serious detriment of 
the weatherboards. A liberal animal 
diet is said to make them subject to ag- 
gravated fits of this kind, especially the 
males, which reach their full size, if not 
their full strength, toward the end of the 
second year. 

The jaguar has been called the Amer- 
ican “king of beasts ;’’ and his title to 
that rank is less doubtful than that of 
his Old-World relation the lion, whose 
claim to superior strength, swiftness and 
sagacity is not only disputed by the ele- 
phant, but by the gorilla, the orang- 
outang and the rhinoceros, and above 
all by the Bengal tiger, who is his match 
in strength and more than his match in 
swiftness and cunning. The Feés onca, 
or American tiger (4#gvon, the Spaniards 
call him, for the word jaguar, which Cu- 
vier adopted for the Fe/s onca, is only 
known among a small tribe of Amazon 
River Indians), is hardly inferior to his 
Asiatic namesake in any of these at- 
tributes, and among the animals of our 
own continent he is facile princeps, with- 
out a peer and without a rival. The 
grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains 
surpasses him in weight, and perhaps 
in the bone-crunching power of his jaws, 
but these advantages are more than off- 
set by the greater agility and general vig- 
or of the tropical giant-cat. Governor 
Pacheco of California lassoed an old 
grizzly in the Contra Costa Mountains a 
few years ago, and dragged him home 
to his mother’s ranch; and the same 
feat has been repeatedly performed by 
other sportsmen of his native State ; but, 
to use the words of an old Mexican hunt- 
er of my acquaintance, you might as well 
try to lariat Old Scratch himself as an 
old jaguar. The horseback virtuosos of 
Northern Mexico, who capture antelopes 
and wild turkeys with that curious im- 
plement the raw-hide lasso, might pos- 
sibly succeed in getting its noose around 
the neck of the dread tigron, but before 
the end of the next second they would 
feel its fangs at their own throat; for 
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neither a Rio Grande pony nor any other 
quadruped can escape a jaguar at short 
range. With two leaps, following each 
with such rapidity that their intervals 
are almost imperceptible, he can clear 
a space of twenty yards, even on sandy 
ground or with hedges and rocks in his 
way; and the energy of his movements 
under the spur of fear or rage seems 
only increased by wounds not imme- 
diately mortal. 

In the summer of 1866 a French gun- 
boat, La Belle Rhéne, landed ammuni- 
tion and supplies for the Maximilian gov- 
ernment in the harbor of Sisal, and be- 
fore leaving the harbor took a fine jaguar 
on board that had been purchased by an 
agent of the new zoological garden of 
Marseilles. The brute had been cap- 
tured in a pitfall in the neighborhood 
of Merida, and, being a full-grown and 
beautiful specimen, was preferred to dif- 
ferent tame ones which the citizens of the 
town offered for sale, though his ferocity 
made it necessary to confine him in a 
cage of charca sticks, a species of wood 
that does not easily break, but splinters 
like bamboo, and resists the attempts of 
any animal to gnaw it by lacerating its 
gums. When the cage was brought on 
board the captive seemed to know that 
his remaining chances of escape were 
numbered by minutes, and braced him- 
self for a last effort. In the moment when 
his movable prison was being lowered 
through the hatchway he forced his paw 
through the staves, reached out and tore 
the shoulder of the nearest sailor with a 
succession of ripping blows. The man 
jumped aside, yelling murder, his mates 
slipped their grip, and the cage, jag- 
uar and all, tumbled down, fifteen feet 
straight, into the hold, and upon a pile 
of pig-iron ballast which fractured its 
bottom board. The men stood aghast, 
and the shrieks and the rush of stam- 
peding laborers below confirmed their 
worst fears: the jaguar was running at 
large in the hold of the ship. Ignorant 
of the ladder and stairway conveniences, 
the brute attempted to regain the superas 
auras of the deck by the same road he 
had come down, and after jumping from 
rafter to rafter reached the luminous gate 
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of the upper world by a desperate leap ; 
and in the nick of time, for the sailors on 
deck had recovered their wits, and were 
dragging a trapdoor toward the danger- 
ous hole. They were letting it down when 
its edge on one side came in contact 
with some obstacle: a paw was push- 
ed through from below, a frightful head 
quickly after, and, heedless of the bel- 
lowed protests of the first mate, two of 
the men broke and ran. They return- 
ed, the one with a handspike, the other 
with a heavy bucket, but the delay had 
been fatal: the brute had got its second 
paw through, and, in spite of a shower 
of blows, enlarged the opening sufficient- 
ly to free the rest of its body. A sauve 
gui peut followed, and the tiger jumped 
on deck, and stood there for a second, 
glaring around with bloodshot eyes. But 
only for a second: fully conscious, it seem- 
ed, that there was not another moment 
to lose, he used the trapdoor as a jump- 
ing-board and cleared the gunwales with 
a flying leap. The boat had got under 
way some time ago, but had followed an 
alongshore course, so that the distance 
to terra firma was not very considerable 
—a mile, or a mile and a half at the far- 
thest. But Don Tigron was by no means 
out of trouble yet: rifle-balls, carbine- 
balls and pistol-balls made the water fly 
around his head, and the marines were 
just coming up with their muskets when 
the French lieutenant interfered: ‘‘ Ces- 
sez-¢a, mes Cossacques! A chap that 
could beat us fair and square on our 
own deck ought not to be shot in the 
water like a cowardly deserter: ‘give 
him a chance.” The chance was poor 
enough, anyhow, for the Bay of Sisal 
swarms with sharks and spear-fish; but 
Fortune favors the brave, and to his 
intense disgust the man with the torn 
shoulder saw the brute land on the op- 
posite shore, shake himself and disap- 
pear in the willow thicket. Before night 


_ he was probably back in his old haunts 


in the Lagotasso, a wiser if not a better 
jaguar. 

Though his springing power is enor- 
mous, the chief strength of the jaguar 
lies in his fore paws and in those ten- 
dons that correspond to the wrist-sinews 


in man. In killing a larger animal he 
springs upon its back, places one paw 
upon the head, the other upon the shoul- 
der of his victim, and with a single effort 
dislocates the neck of the strongest bull. 
His claws, too, are terrible implements 
of destruction. The story of jaguars hav- 
ing been captured and strangled by the 
gigantic boas of the South American for- 
ests is a silly fable, for a single rip of 
those knife-like talons would skin the 
biggest snake to the backbone, not to 
speak of his teeth, that leave marks on 
a gun-barrel and would penetrate the 
weak scales of a boa almost without an 
effort. 

Man alone, with the half-preternatural 
aid of his artificial weapons, is a match 
for this tyrant of the forest, or would be — 
so if their struggle for mastery could be 
decided on neutral ground—on a barren 
hill or an open prairie—where neither the 
four-legged king of beasts nor his two- 
legged rivals could take any unfair ad-' 
vantages. For in the swamps, where he 
can fight on his own ground, the quad- 
ruped has proved himself able to hold 
his own against human stratagems as 
well as against the dynamic virtues of 
saltpetre. Mass-meetings, battues and 
circle-hunts on a large scale the Yucatan 
farmers have repeatedly tried in the hope 
of abolishing, or at least reducing, the 
tiger-nuisance, but the tigron declines 
to be either abolished or reduced: nay, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
jaguar population of Yucatan has in- 
creased rather than decreased during 
the last fifty years, for the Spanish gov- 
ernors used to pay a liberal reward for 
tiger, wolf and panther scalps, and even 
employed their militia to scour the woods 
and dig pitfalls, while the Mexican gov- 
ernment leaves such things to private 
enterprise. 

According to an estimate of Sefior Luiz 
Valverde, the state surveyor of Yucatan, 
not less than eight human lives have fall- 
en a prey to the rapacity of jaguars for 
every jaguar that has perished by the 
hand of man during the sefior’s tenure 
of office — z. e. during the last fourteen 
years. In 1865, when the French mil- 
itary authorities tried to construct an 
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overland route from Campeche to Belize, 
they lost eleven soldiers and twenty-eight 
peons, or Indian laborers, in the attempt, 
all of whom either came by their deaths 
during a jaguar-hunt in the presence of 
their companions, or disappeared in the 
swamps in localities that were notorious- 
ly infested by tigrons. 

There is nothing incredible in the 
accounts of the fearful ravages and de- 
population of entire villages by Bengal 
tigers; for, though the rancheros of West- 
ern Yucatan are excellent shots and keep 
packs of powerful Aragon shepherd-dogs, 
not a year passes without the loss of sev- 
eral human lives in the coast - regions 
and the lower sierra. Unarmed Indians, 
fishermen and gum-gatherers furnish the 
largest quota of victims, but white farm- 
ers have been torn to pieces within hail- 
ing-distance of their dwellings, and well- 


armed and experienced hunters enter- 


ing the tiger-swamp during the rainy 
season have paid for their temerity with 
their lives. When President Juarez pro- 
claimed a general pardon to political 
offenders on the 1st of January, 1868, 
Don Gaspar Rochez, a wealthy young 
farmer who had been proscribed as an 
abettor of the Maximilian party, return- 
ed from his exile in New Orleans, and 
was met in Sisal by his wife and young 
son, who had crossed the swamps in 
safety and anticipated a joyous return 
trip to their home in the sierra. Their 
family coach, drawn by four stout mules, 
entered the Lagotasso a few miles south 
of Merida, and having passed the most 
dangerous portions of the jungle before 
sundown, they pushed on in the hope of 
completing their journey before morning, 
and in preference to passing the night in 
the woods. But the heavy rains of the 
preceding week had converted the road 
into a canal, and every now and then 
the male occupants of the coach had to 
dismount to lighten the vehicle or to as- 
sist the Indians, who were exploring the 
swamp with torches. Things went a lit- 
tle better when the moon rose, but toward 
midnight Sefiora Rochez aroused her 
husband from a light nap with the in- 
formation that the coach had come to 
a dead stop. The sefior jumped down 
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and made his way to the front, where he 
was informed by his fore-rider that fur- 
ther progress was impeded by a hondura 
(a deep water-hole) in the middle of the 
road, which would probably capsize the 
coach. Don Gaspar seized a torch, and 
was in the act of entering the woods to 
search for a roundabout route, when one 
of the Indian guides grabbed him by the 
shoylder and ejaculated some broken 
Spanish, mixed with words from the vo- 
cabulary of his tribe, that seemed intend- 
ed to make him desist from his purpose. 
““What does he want?” inquired the 
sefior, turning to his half-breed coach- 
man.—" Ojos, ojos (eyes), is all I can 
understand,” replied the mestizo. “I 
guess he has seen the eyes of some beast 
in the bush there—a lynx or a tiger may- 
be.” —" Hand me that rifle, then,” said 
Don Gaspar; and he entered the bush 
with the firm step of an expert in wood- 
craft. “The mules, which had shown 
signs of uneasiness for some time, sud- 
denly made a sideward spring that near- 
ly upset the coach, whose occupants at 
the same time heard a crashing noise in 
the woods, followed by that shriek whose 
meaning is never misunderstood even by 
those who hear it for the first time—the 
shriek which murder alone can extort 
from a human being. The peons rush- 
ed into the forest, guided by a cracking 
and rustling sound, as if a heavy body 
was being dragged through the bushes, 
and by firing volley after volley into the 
darkness induced the invisible murderer 
to abandon his prey, a mangled and al- 
most naked corpse, which they found 
about five hundred yards from the road 
in a cordero thicket, where his shoulder 
had caught against a projecting root. 
The farmers of the neighboring country, 
who had been invited to celebrate the 
return of Don Rochez, had to attend a 
funeral. 

After such a bereavement wealthy 
families have occasionally offered a lib- 
eral reward for every jaguar killed in the 
neighborhood of the disaster; and the 
Pintos, an Indian tribe of the Francisco 
River, keep a sort of debit-and-credit ac- 
count with their quadruped foes after the 
code of the 4x ‘¢alionis or the Corsican 
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vendetta, and never rest till their arrows 
or pitfalls have avenged the death of a 
relative. If a Pinto has not only been 
killed but devoured by jaguars, the Pintos 
in turn devour the next jaguar they kill, 
hashing him up so that every member of 
the tribe may participate in the sweets of 
retribution. Only one white man, so far 
as I know, ever partook of this dainty— 
Captain Alexander Counselman of the 
United States navy —but “things that 
love hash love not such hash as this,” 
was the summary of his report. The 
citizens of Campeche have at different 
times joined in an encercado, or circle- 
hunt, turning out e# masse with hounds, 
torches, blunderbusses, Indian runners 
and all the paraphernalia of a campaign ; 


but the remedial effect of such a demon- - 


stration is too local to be satisfactory. 

“The trouble is,” the above-mentioned 
surveyor told me, “‘that the brutes have 
an advantage which has often turned the 
scales in the wars of man against man 
—an inexpugnable basis of operations. 
All the roads across the Rio Hondo val- 
ley are confined to the upper fourteen 
miles, but west and north-west of that 
our jaguar friends have a vast wilder- 
ness all to themselves—the Lagotasso 
proper, a jungle Inferno of three hun- 
dred square leagues that has never been 
explored, and will in all probability re- 
main a ferra incognita to the end of 
time.” 

Viewed from the peaks of the Tiger 
Mountains, these swamps—or rather 
their waving tree-tops, interrupted by a 
larger lagoon here and there—stretch 
away to the distant western horizon, 
where their hazy outlines mingle them- 
selves with those of the coast islands, 
The central forests of this wilderness 
enclose an open space which, seen from 
this distance, appears like a meadow, 
but may be a sedgy morass or a reed- 
covered lake. According to a prevail- 
ing superstition of the Yucatan Indians, 
this enclosure is the conseja/, or assem- 
bly-ground, of the jaguar nation, where 
they convene on moonlight nights to 
compare notes and arrange the plan for 
the next week’s campaign. The white 
settlers on the outskirts of the swamp 


agree that the feline symphonies of such 

nights emanate from the neighborhood 

of this meadow, which according to their 

estimate must be some twenty miles east 

of the river. They incline to the theory 

that it is a salt marsh, visited by herds of 

deer and maranons after sundown, and 

consequently a rendezvous for all the. 
Carnivora of the surrounding country. 

But it seems really as if the jaguars 

celebrated the festivals of their noc- 

turnal lives in such intervals of the 

rainy season, indulging in a good deal 

of superfluous screaming and galloping 
even before the honeymoon concerts, 

which come off in the latter part of Feb- 

ruary, and make the Lagotasso a pan- 

demonium of unearthly sounds. I could 

understand the expression “ superstition- 

creating” (embigotando) which an old 

Mexican officer used in reference to 

these jaguar serenades. “Nothing on 

earth,’’ he said, ‘makes me more thank- 

ful for the blessing of my four walls and 

double-barred door than to hear the yells 

of these four-legged cannibals outside, 

though I know what it means to smoke 

a pipe in the guard-room of a bomb-. 
proof fort while it rains shells and bul- 

lets or to get under shelter a moment be- 

fore a West Indian thunderstorm breaks 

out.” Most people who have to pass a 

night in the tropical forests will, indeed, 

confess to a fit of insomnia if a stealthy 

step in the adjoining bushes suggests 

the neighborhood of a “ man-eater,” and 

even the droning buzz of a mosquito- 
swarm is not nearly so trying to human 

nerves as the low whining of a dog who 
suddenly pricks up his ears and rises 
from his couch at the camp-fire with his 
hairs standing on end in the most literal 
sense of the word. 

The jaguar is not exclusively noctur- 
nal, and has often visited the cattle- 
yards of the mountain-farmers during 
the siesta hour; but in the lowlands, 
where food is plenty, it is probable that 
he prolongs his own siesta through the 
larger part of the day. Miles away from 
the haunts of man, where only the voice 
of the flamingo or the splash of the 
swamp otter reaches his ear, he rests 
in the shade, careless of the insects that 
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may buzz around him but cannot pene- 
trate his fur—careless, too, of the mias- 
matic exhalations, which animals breathe 
with an impunity that has remained enig- 
matical to the ablest physiologists. There 
he is safe: in the vast and intricate cor- 
dero thickets, the caucho groves and cane- 
brakes he finds retreats into which his 
hereditary foe can never follow him. 
Such swamps are the reservations of 
Nature, to which she admits only her 
favorites—strongholds of Chaos against 
the inroads of civilization, and the last 
refuge of all beasts ‘‘that yield to man, 
but will not be his slaves.” Among all 
the obstacles which the American wilds 
opposed to the advance of the agricul- 
tural Caucasian, those of an extensive 
swamp alone have proved themselves 
invincible. Forests, wild beasts and wild- 
er men were exterminated, sierras tun- 
nelled or surmounted, and fierce streams 
tamed by bridges and ferries; but the 
swamp held its own, and will defy the 
utmost efforts of Nature-conquering man 
for centuries to come. The rude strength 
of the backwoodsman as well as the in- 
genuity of the Yankee engineer was baf- 
fled by a problem which has ever put the 
energy of mankind to the severest tests, 
and, according to the Grecian myth, all 


but overtasked the resources of a demi- 
god. In countries of the Old World 
whose uplands have been under culti- 
vation for a couple of thousand years 
some marshy jungles have held out 
against the attacks of a hundred suc- 
cessive generations, as in the Romagna, 
in Southern Hungary and in the Landes 
of South-western France; and in the heart 
of the United States, and surrounded by 
well-settled districts, there are some bot- 
tom-lands whose depths are known only 
to the heron and the panther, and will 
remain in their undisputed possession 
till the prairies of the West are covered 
with cities and the summits of the Alle- 
ghanies with vineyards. Even on the 
border of the Arctic regions there are 
swamps whose wild inhabitants are safe 
against the intrusion of man, and could 
live free from cares if it were not for the 
season of short days ‘and long nights, 
when Nature seems half asleep and does 
not readily answer the cries of her hun- 
gry children ; but in the virgin forests of 
those latitudes where 
All meadows and all woods are evergreen, 
And spring returns with every rising sun, 
it may be truly said that animals Have 
not lost their earthly paradise. 
FELIX L. OSWALD. 


BITTER-SWEET. 


ITH roses, lilies and the eglantine 
Love filled our hands, and from the grapes that hung 
Above his garden, quick with scent and song, 

He pressed a sweet and sleep-begetting wine, 
And melody intense, remote, divine, 

For our delight from his own harp he wrung; 

And when sense failed, so many sweets among, 
And very passion threatened to decline, 

He plucked for us the sharp and bitter brier, 
Wherewith our aching brows he garlanded, 

And made a sudden discord with his lyre: 
Then with new color cheeks and lips grew red, 

And pain was straight converted to desire; 
“For thus my bitter turns to sweet,” Love said. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
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JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL is situated 
just within the corporate limits of the 
old city of B——. It is a large, plain, 
modern structure, built in the form of a 
double St. Anthony’s cross. It is four or 
five stories in height, with walls of red 
brick, a slated Mansard roof, long porti- 
coes and close rows of arched windows. 

It had pleasant grounds—a sweep of 
bright green lawn, relieved by a few fine 
old oak and locust trees and by a circuit- 
ous drive of crushed oyster-shells, white 
and gleaming. High white paling fences 
surrounded it and separated all its en- 
closures. Behind it were its stables and 
outhouses, and a pasture-lot stocked with 
cows and goats and fowls; while on the 
sides lay the kitchen-gardens, well kept 
and fruitful, and the yards, where the 
brilliantly white linen of the establish- 
ment hung swaying and bleaching on 
washing-days. With a single exception 
everything on the premises at the date 
of this narrative was as bright and fresh 
and attractive as plain Dutch taste could 
make it. 

The one unsightly object in a view of 
the place was a large old, decaying man- 
sion which stood in one corner of the 
grounds. This had been for generations 
the comfortable suburban residence of a 
prominent citizen of B——, from whose 
heirs it had been purchased for the orig- 
inal St. Joseph’s Hospital. But after 
some years, the needs of the institution 
outgrowing the dimensions of the old 
building, the new one had been erected: 
and the inmates removed to it. The 
once fine mansion now stood forlorn 
and shrunken -and deserted, a bare, 
grim ruin. Its decay had been hasten- 
ed by the construction of a railway-tun- 
nel almost immediately beneath it. Al- 
though this roadway was dug at a depth 
of sixty feet below the surface, it injured 
much property in the neighborhood, and 
for years afterward the railroad company 
sustained suits and paid damages in con- 
sequence. 


LOST. 


It had built in again, for the St. Jo- 
seph’s people, a corner of this old house, 
which had fallen quite out through the 
combined effects of the excavations and 
the jarring of the running trains. The 
old bricks, discolored with mortar, had 
been used in rebuilding the corner; and 
as the remainder of the mansion was in 
some places a dingy yellow and in oth- 
ers a rusty red, its appearance was un- 
redeemably ugly. And the old seams at 
the corner had started open again, and 
yawned so that I said, “The trains will 
shake that corner out again, I think.” 

“I” was even then an aging woman, 
a widow, and had been for several years 
an invalid. My own old homestead was 
the “ place”’ adjoining that of the afore- 
said mansion, and was separated from it 
only by a long low ropewalk. 

Mine was an old-fashioned house too, 
now. It -vas built of stone, and was only 
two storics high, but it covered much 
ground, and was in a tolerable state of 
preservation, and the rooms and all its 
appointments were on a large and com- 
fortable scale. The cutting through of 
streets on two sides of me, while it had 
augmented my bank-account, had di- 
minished my “lot;” yet I had a large, 
old-fashioned garden left me still—a 
wilderness of grasses and grape-arbors, | 
fruit trees and evergreens, and the com- 
moner flowers in profusion. Close rows 
of fine old cedars, now showing symp- 
toms of decay, surrounded my domain, 
and enclosed a rare combination of quiet 
seclusion, luscious sweets, glowing tints 
and fragrant darkness. 

The new streets excited my indigna-. 
tion—not because they had encroached 
upon my property, but because of their 
character. They were built up with long 
rows of specious fine houses, as like to 
each other as peas in a pod, which im- 
pressed one with the idea that each had 
stood still while all the others on both 
sides of it had moved quietly up to it, 
after the manner of a train of cars, and 
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compressed it into the smallest possible 
compass. They had the regulation three 
stories, of course, to their stingy, narrow 
fronts, and each had two mean, narrow 
parlor windows, and the regulation nar- 
row hall in which two persons could 
scarcely pass each other. I could see, 
in imagination, people seated on oppo- 
site sides of the long, narrow parlors 
reaching things to each other without 
having to rise. 

They had also the regulation white 
marble doorsteps, with the doors paint- 
ed and grained in a poor imitation of 
walnut or oak, and similar shutters in- 
side the windows; which painting and 
graining was bad enough while it was 
fresh and new, but indescribably pitia- 
ble when faded and blistered with the 
fierce sunshine of two or three summers. 
And when the warm weather brought 
the throngs of overdressed women and 
children out on the doorsteps and side- 
walks, I knew them for the class to 
whom all these regulation requirements 
are essential—who must have them 
or lose caste among their pretentious, 
genteel associates. 

So I could not endure the sight of 
them. And on their account I eschew- 
ed the front of my house and fitted a 
back upper chamber for my invalid 
needs. It was on the east side of the 
house, and had a northern exposure 
besides; which I greatly regretted, but 
accepted as a choice of evils. I had all 
the windows doubled for the winter, and 
in the east made a large bay-window, in 
which I spent much of my time, sitting 
or reclining in a large, old-fashioned, 
sick-chamber chair, with my book or 
my knitting to while away the time. 

This window looked over the rope- 
walk into the hospital grounds, and for 
the sake of this view I had sacrificed 
several of my finest cedars. ‘‘ There 
were too many of them, the shade was 
too dense,” I said. But the fact was 
that, being a woman and an invalid, I 
found no end of interest and amuse- 
ment in watching the people of these 
establishments and their proceedings. 
It is true that the rattle and whir of the 
ropewalkers often disturbed my morn- 
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ing slumbers after a restless night, and 
that in midsummer the dilapidated man- 
sion stood just in front of my sunrise, and 
I grumbled; yet I often slept through 
monotonous noises, and I could see the 
sun when he climbed up to the roof of 
the old house, at any rate. 

The ropewalk was another antiquated 
structure. It had been built at various 
periods and of varying materials. It 
was nearly a thousand feet in length, 
with walls of brick and wood—the for- 
mer supported by props to keep them 
upright—and roofed variously with sheet 
iron, shingles and slate. The walls, be- 
ing whitewashed throughout their length, 
had a semblance of uniformity : the dif- 
ferent -styles of roof, however, and the 
diversity: of its windows, preserved the 
aspect of the building from complete 
monotony. A solid fence of whitewash- 
ed plank extended the length of the 
“walk,” enclosing a straitened strip of 
ground, over whose rough surface of 
stones and clay sundry superannuated 
horses occasionally wandered and stum- 
bled, sniffing the few unsavory weeds, 
and thinking, perhaps, of the green 
meadows in the happy homes of their 
colthood. 

Through the narrow slits in the walls 
which served as windows to the walk I 
watched the ropes twisting and twirling, 
and the “jack” moving slowly along 
as their length contracted, and caught 
glimpses of the walkers spinning out 
their hempen girdles, as we all spin 
out our lives walking up and down the 
world, The clanking and clatter and din 
seldom annoyed me, their regularity gen- 
erally tending to soothe my nerves ra- 
ther than to irritate them. 

But the hospital grounds were my 
chief resource. They afforded me an 
endless succession of pleasing pictures. 
The fresh verdure of the sward, the leaf- 
ing and blossoming of the trees, the tall 
grass rising and sinking in the breeze 
or cut and drying in the sunshine, the 
swayings and lashings of the old trees 
in storms, the illuminations of autumn 
foliage, the broad expanse of snow-cov- 
ered ground, and the disrobed forms of 
lofty trees lifted against the clear blue 
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wintry sky, —all these had interest for. 


me: I enjoyed them keenly. Yet these 
were not the chief attraction. In obser- 
ving the hospital people and their do- 
ings I found a still deeper and an ever- 
varying interest, which helped to enliven 
my imprisonment in my chamber. 

By earliest dawn the hospital domes- 
tics were astir, and all day long they 
were passing hither and thither, tra- 
versing the grounds with baskets and 
hampers and pails, or empty-handed 
and seemingly intent upon aimless er- 
rands. The men wore blue jeans, and 
had the appearance of farm-hands. The 
costumes of the women differed accord- 
ing to their rank or office. All wore 
black gowns, but some had them near- 
ly covered by large blue aprons of a 
piece with the men’s trousers, and were 
furthermore adorned with short, round 
black capes and black hoods. Others 
had large, round, stiff white bibs and 
long, heavy black head-gear, clinging 
about them in a manner which made 
their figures suggestive of enormous 
black chickens caught out in a rain. 
Except when the wind was high or they 
were in great haste: then there were 
such flappings and flutterings of their 
graceless attire that they rather resem- 
bled great scared, broken-winged crows. 
They both amused and vexed me. - 

“The Dutch lack of taste is bad 
enough,” 1 used to say, “but with pious 
hideousness superadded the result is 
intolerable.” For some reason—or un- 
reasonably—I had concluded that the 
St. Joseph people were Germans ; and I 
was inclined to feel spiteful toward them 
for their love of ugliness, their enjoy- 
ment of it. ““ Why don’t they make them- 
selves pleasant to look upon, when they 
might do so with the same means, the 
same amount of material? They have 
no right to offend the eyes of everybody 
as they do: it is uncharitable and un- 
just,” I complained continually. 

Of course there were priests going to 
and fro at all times and seasons. And 
in pleasant weather the convalescents 
disported themselves about the grounds 
—old people tottering upon canes or 
crutches; poor, weak, forlorn creatures 


who had lain close by Death's open door, 
with faces still terror-blanched, saunter- 
ed about, leaning on the arms of their 
attendants; while occasional groups of 
younger and brighter people enlivened 
the lawns. The last I supposed to be 
only visitors. Carriages often drove into 
the grounds, bringing patients or their 
friends or the physicians. And it afford- 
ed me some little variety to speculate 
about the new arrivals. 

And then there were funerals to add 
interest to the proceedings. Generally 
they were only small ones, only one or 
two hacks accompanying the hearse, sug- 
gesting merely a few disconsolate survi- 
vors; whereas it is always more satis- 
factory to know that a great many are 
bereaved on such occasions —that the 
distress is general. 

I was always anxious to-see the start- 
ing of the little cortége, for one side of 
the drive through the grounds ran par- 
allel with the ropewalk, the ridge of | 
whose roof cut off from my view all but 
the hats of the drivers; and it amused 
me to see two or three stovepipe hats 
creeping slowing along the summit of 
the ridge, apparently of their own voli- 
tion. I had few things to amuse me, 
and these hats. looked ridiculously odd. 
If my smiles could have harmed the 
dead, I would have kept my counte- 
nance as rigid as their own. 

Furthermore, in the second story of 
the hospital there was a chapel, which 
was open to the public, and on Sundays 
and other holy days crowds of worship- 
pers of all classes were flocking in and 
out of it all day long. I could see the 
altar-lights in the time of service, and 
when we had our windows open I could 
hear the music distinctly. 

Altogether, the hospital was a boon to 
me, and I felt grateful to its founders for 
the interest and occupation which it af- 
forded me. | little thought, though, what 
interest it would some day have for me, 
and under what circumstances I should 
enter its chapel. It is well that general- 
ly the shadows of events lie only on one 
side of them, and that the side farthest 
from us. 

I used to take especial interest in cer- 
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tain of the hospital people whom I grad- 
ually learned to single out and recognize. 
I wondered about their affairs, and made 
little histories for them, and tried to ac- 
count to myself for all their movements. 

My prime favorite was one of the 
priests, with whose figure I had been 
familiar for several years. He first at- 
tracted my attention walking the grounds 
in the early mornings in cassock and cap, 
with a newspaper in his hands. Often 
he sat for hours in a retired shady nook 
poring overa book. He was a fine-look- 
ing man, apparently forty years of age 
or older. I said he was a German of 
course, and I called him “ Mr. Priester ;” 
but there was something so noble in his 
bearing and so pleasing in his manner 
that I was obliged to forgive him and 
take him into favor. He was about the 
place so much, and so often seemed to 
be giving instructions to the laborers and 
directing things generally, that ‘I took it 
for granted that he was the ecclesiastic 
in charge of the institution. 

In the spring of a certain year I made 
another favorite. Early in the mornings 
of the first mild days a girlish figure used 
to pace the lawns briskly for an hour. 
In the evenings it appeared again, saun- 
tering leisurely with an air of weariness. 
The distance was too great for me to ob- 
serve her features, yet I could see that 
she was slender and graceful, and, though 
plainly dressed, her ease and elegance 
were unmistakable. ‘She is a lady, evi- 
dently,” I said to myself; “but she is not 
sick. What can she be doing here? 
What does it mean?” 

I asked the question all summer long, 
however, and nobody answered it for 
me. Regularly twice a day I saw her, 
no matter what the weather, always with- 
in the grounds: she never even stepped 
outside the open gates. Occasionally, 
she and Mr. Priester met, and strolled 
a while together. He seemed distant 
and deferential, shading her carefully 
sometimes with his umbrella, and al- 
ways at meeting and parting lifted his 
hat with a grand courtier-like grace. I 
fancied that she seemed preoccupied. 

After a while I began to think of them 
together and to wonder more than ever, 
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but to no more purpose. The only change 
that occurred was the appearance of the 
lady in deep mourning one day. After 
this she seemed to grow listless, for her 
morning walks were as languid as her 
evening saunterings. And now she usu- 
ally carried a book in her hand: some- 
times she appeared to be reading intent- 
ly, but oftener she only referred to it, 
as though she might be memorizing its 
contents. 

When Mr. Priester joined her now the 
book seemed to be their topic. He some- 
times sat on one of the plain deal benches 
—*“Dutch benches,” I growled — under 
a tree, while she walked up and down 
within a few feet of him, and appeared 
to be reading aloud. “It is religion,” 
I groaned: “he is preparing her for a 
convent.” 

Toward the end of the summer I was 
lying sleepless one night, and heard a 
train rumbling through the tunnel with 
a roar as of an earthquake or of subter- 
ranean thunder, and jarring my room 
more than usual, I thought. Immediate- 
ly following it there came a crash which 
startled my poor nerves sadly. “The 
whole tunnel has fallen in,” I gasped: 
“I was afraid it would some day.” And 
I imagined the whole trainful of people 
lying crushed and mangled, and suffo- 
cating helplessly. 

I could not sleep for distress, but sat 
in my window waiting for the revelations 
of the dawn. As soon as I could see I 
found that the disjointed corner had fall- 
en out of the old mansion-house. That 
had caused the crash, and my distress 
had been unnecessary, as the building 
was unoccupied, and no one was near it 
to be injured. I do not know why I had 
not thought of it in the night, but I had - 
quite forgotten it. 

The spectacle of the ruins soon brought 
crowds of the hospitallers to examine 
them; which contributed so much to 
my entertainment that, instead of re- 
gretting the catastrophe, I came to con- 
sider it quite a boon. 

Among the spectators in due time ap- 
peared Mr. Priester and the young lady. 
He seemed to caution her against a near 
approach to the building; and as other 
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portions of it fell from time to time, his 
warning was a wise one. 

Soon quite a space of ground was cov- 
ered with bricks and mortar, broken win- 
dow - frames, sashes and shutters; and 
one evening when my young lady was 
walking through the débris, apparently 
only in order to cross the grounds, she 
seemed to drop and lose something 
among the rubbish. She stopped and 
searched diligently until it grew too dark’ 
for her to see any longer. The next 
morning she renewed her efforts, and 
every morning and evening for weeks 
after she was occupied in the same man- 
ner. So I supposed the lost article must 
be something of value. Sometimes Mr. 
Priester assisted in the search, evidently 
without success, however. 

One chilly evening, prematurely au- 
tumnal, they were both walking slowly 
over the ground, from which most of the 
rubbish had now been removed. With 
eyes bent upon the ground they had been 
moving in different directions, but pres- 
ently he came up to her and seemed to 
say something which arrested her atten- 
tion. She paused and turned quickly to- 
ward him, and stood still. He searched 
on for a little while, still talking, but 
soon returned and talked to her eager- 
ly and earnestly, seeming to be greatly 
moved, though I could not see any oc- 
casion for such sudden emotion. He 
would stride up and down, angry or in- 
dignant, I thought, and again his appear- 
ance and manner indicated suffering and 
dejection. 

Meanwhile the young lady stood mo- 
tionless, as though she had suddenly 
been frozen or the shock had turned her 
into a statue. At length he drew her arm 
through his and led her unresistingly to 
the great entrance of the hospital, where 
he left her, with great strides and with- 
out his customary courteous leavetaking. 

And that was the last time the young 
lady made herappezranceon the grounds. 
Mr. Priester came as usual, and continued 
the search indefatigably. He looked de- 
jected and woe-begone, scratching among 
the fallen leaves; and I pitied him, and 
wondered more than ever. 

“She could not have refused an offer 
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of marriage,” I said one day as I saw 
him in his robes enter a hack to attend 
a funeral. I recollected too, while I 
watched the hats moving along the 
ridge of the ropewalk roof, that she had 
not seemed to reply at all to anything 
he said on that memorable evening. 

“If he were not a priest, it would all 
be plain enough,” I said. Then it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps he was angry 
with her because she would not be per- 
suaded to enter a convent. Then J 
thought, “What if she has taken the 
veil, and he had been trying to prevent 
it, and was vexed because he was un- 
able to do so?” At length I tried to 
comfort myself with the reflection that 
possibly she might be sick. 

I was perplexed and disturbed more 
than was reasonable perhaps, consider- 
ing that I had no acquaintance what- 
ever with the parties, and no connection 
with their affairs. 

The equinoctial season set in soon 
after, and with the cold and the damp- 
ness I had a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism, which confined me to my bed for 
weeks, and ‘quite diverted my attention 
from the hospital. In the intensity of 
my sufferings I almost forgot the exist- 
ence of such a place. 

I lived alone, for I had outlived all 
my near relations. I had a few distant 
ones—very distant, both as to locality 
and kinship. I had often thought of 
writing for some of these to come to me, 
it was so very dismal to have no one but 
servants in the house. I should have 
been glad to offer any of them a home, 
but it so happened that they were peo- 
ple of means, and did not need it. Nor 
could a visit to a lonely old invalid offer 
a prospect sufficiently attractive to induce 
any one to make it. I had friends, to 
be sure, who came to see me, and re- 
galed me with choice gossip; still, I was 
miserably lonely, and now that I was 
bedridden I moaned a great deal over 
my desolation. 

A visitor one day suggested my get- 
ting a “companion.” I flouted the idea. 
I said I should be irritated beyond en- 
durance by the constant presence: of a 
person of that ill-brea class. 
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“Not necessarily ill-bred," said my 
friend. “I have a person in my mind 
who would suit you, I think. She could 
read well to you, talk intelligently, sing 
and play to you, and amuse you all day 
long. I am sure she would prove a 
treasure to you.” 

“Well, bring her,” I said, rather un- 
graciously, though the prospect began 
to allure me. I had always had a hor- 
ror of such people, and a dread of be- 
ing at their mercy. It was a prejudice, 
I suppose. 

It was several days before I heard 
from my friend, during each of which 
her picture had increased in attractive- 
ness, and I had grown more anxious for 
the coveted companionship. Then she 
wrote that the young lady had made 
another engagement, adding her regrets 
and a promise to search for some one 
else for me. 

I found myself disappointed beyond 
my expectation, and inexpressibly vex- 
ed. With the whimsicality of my condi- 
tion a companion had become the prime 
need of my existence. 

“Let the search proceed,” I said, “and 
meanwhile I shall advertise. That will 
be a diversion, at any rate.” 

My friend’s efforts were unsuccessful, 
while in answer to my advertisement I 
received a number of shabby epistles 
and numerous visitors of the ill-bred 
class which I had deprecated. I had 
fallen back upon my old views and 
given up in angry despair, when one 
morning’s post brought me a dainty lit- 
tle note from Y——, a little town several 
miles distant. It enclosed my adver- 
tisement, and on thick, plain paper, in 
a lady-like hand, was the question: 
“If not too late, may I apply in per- 
son?” Only the date, name and ad- 
dress besides. 

I wrote the word “Come” over my 
signature, despatched it immediately, 
and waited with impatience. 

On the second day following she came. 
A prepossessing young woman she was, 
and charmed me at once. Very gentle 
and quiet she seemed, with a mixture of 
diffidence and dignified self-possession 
that pleased me much. She was not very 
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youthful. ‘‘ Twenty-three,” she answer- 
ed when I asked her age. She had no 
relatives that she knew of, she said. 
Her mother, who had been a widow 
many years, had died several months 
previously. She “had been with mam- 


-! ma until the last,” she told me falter- 


ingly, and she hoped she had learned 
enough about the care of an invalid 
and the duties of a sick room to make 
her useful to me. 

I said I did not doubt it, but that I 
feared she had no experience of so irri- 
table and exacting a creature as I. 

She only smiled pleasantly in reply. 
“About references, madam ?” she began. 

“Never mind them, my dear,” I in- 
terrupted: “your face and my instincts 
are sufficient.—And as to terms?’’ I said 
after a pause. 

“We will not discuss that subject yet, 
if you please,”’ she pleaded. “ Let us try 
each other a while before we make any 
positive arrangement.” 

Then she told me that she was not 
destitute. Her mother’s income had 
been ample for their wants, and though 
much of her means had been spent dur- 
ing her long illness, there was still enough 
to maintain the daughter comfortably— 
“with economy,” she added, “but my 
needs are few and simple.” 

She was staying with some friends, 
she said. She was at a loss what to do 
with herself: she seemed to have no du- 
ties, and she wished to be useful to some- 
body. She had thought of teaching, and, 
in fact, was to have an answer to-morrow 
from the principal of a school in Y—— 
about a position there. It was a good 
position, but she felt timid and dreaded 
to undertake it: she would much prefer 
to have a quiet home with a motherly 
lady, she thought. 

“My surprise at such a choice is equal- 
led by my pleasure,” I said warmly. It 
seemed unaccountable. 

“And when shall I come to you, mad- 
am ?” she queried, rising. 

“Never. You are come already,” I 
returned. 

But—”’ 

“But,” I echoed, fearing that the prin- 
cipal would secure her, “you can tele- 
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graph your safety to your friends, and 
they can send you what you need to- 
morrow.” 

She seemed to be having a little dis- 
cussion with herself, and then her fair 
face lighted up with an expression of 


amusement and satisfaction. “Very well, . 


madam,” she said: “you shall have your 
own way.” 

And without more ado she removed 
her hat and coat and gloves and asked 
for writing materials. Writing rapidly, 
in a few minutes she had enclosed and 
addressed a letter which she requested 
me to despatch at once. In a few hours 
she seemed as much at home, and [ as 
well accustomed to her, as though she 
had been there for years. 

Every day I found her more invalu- 


able to me. Quick, deft and gentle, she 


made a capital nurse, anticipating my 
wishes and making me more comfort- 
able and contented than I had supposed 
it possible for me to be. She was quick 
and bright as well, intelligent and culti- 
vated, and so fresh, simple and ingen- 
uous that she seemed childlike some- 
times; yet withal so matured by the 
care of her mother, and by her loss, 
that she seemed much older than she 
was. 

Often there seemed to me something 
strangely familiar about her. Some turn 
or movement recalled or suggested some- 
body, I could not recollect whom. I ask- 
ed her one day where I could ever have 
seen her before. 

“Possibly in the street, madam : mam- 
ma and I used often to come to B—— on 
shopping expeditions before she was ill. 
But you would scarcely recollect a pass- 
ing stranger.” 

“I should think not,” was my reply. 
“Yet I feel as though I might have 
known you in my youth or in some 
other state of existence.” 

“TI am sure I have no idea of ever 
having seen your kind face until I came 
into this happy house.” 

The house was much more pleasant 
to me for her presence init; and I told 
her so. 

I improved rapidly under her minis- 
trations, and was soon able to reoccupy 


the hospital. 


‘the dear girl’s name. 


my window and resume my oversight of 


But the place had lost much of its in- 


‘terest for me in the newer and nearer 


interest which had come to me since 
I saw it last. And now the snow lay 
thick around it, and there was nothing 
to be seen but occasionally people hur- 
riedly crossing the grounds. There was 
not even a funeral. 

I discussed the hospital, as I did ev- 
erything else, with my Ulda: Ulda was 
I-had begun by 
calling her “ Miss Weber,” but she said, 
“No, please: call me ‘Ulda:’ it sounds 
less formal and more friendly." And so 
I called her. 

“But it sounds—Dutch, my dear,” I 
eould not help remarking. 

“Perhaps it is,” she said: “papa was 
a German.” 

I winced, but I accepted her, of what- 
ever nationality. And I had soon re- 
solved that if I could make her satisfied 
she should be to me as a daughter and 


I would keep her always. I plannedia” 


great deal for her future, and was trying 
to get well so that I could give her the 
place in society and the advantages to 
which her birth and breeding entitled 
her. 

One day I had my easy-chair wheeled 
into my window, and Ulda sat on a has- 
sock at my feet reading to me. I was 
looking into the St. Joseph grounds, 
and suddenly exclaimed: “There is 
Mr. Priester. Look! I have been wait- 
ing to show him to you, that I might 
tell you about him. I have not seen 
him before since I got up.” 

“‘Mr.—? what?” she questioned slowly. 


“Mr. Priester, I call him, because I - 


suppose he is a ‘Dutchman. I do not 
know his name.’ 

“Oh!” she said, looking amused: 

“He is my favorite,” I continued. 

“What do you think of him? Don’t 
you like his appearance ?” 

She looked surprised, but after a few 
seconds answered reflectively, “Well, he 
és a fine-looking man.” 

From force of habit, possibly, he bent 
his eyes upon the ground as he passed 
the ruined mansion. Thinking aloud, I 
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murmured, “So he has not found it yet ? 
And he surely cannot hope to see it un- 
der the snow.” 

Ulda looked up in a sort of startled won- 
der, and then quietly inquired what he 
had lost. At the same time she turned 
away to look out of the window. . 

“It was not he," I said: “it was the 
young lady who lost it.” 

“How do you know, madam?” she 
inquired with amazement in her voice. 

“TI saw her drop it,” I wenton. “He 
has lost something too, though: he has 
lost the companionship of the young 
lady ; and desolate enough he has seem- 
ed ever since.” Then I related all that 
I had observed through the spring and 
summer, and my conjectures about the 
convent. And I wondered what had be- 
come of the young lady, and whether 
I should ever see her again. “I have 
never seen her since that memorable 
evening ;” I repeated several times— 
“never once.” 

By a sudden unintentional movement 
I caught a view of Ulda’s face. There 


was an indescribable expression in it, 


and a flash of revelation came to me. 
I bent down, and taking the face be- 
tween my hands I looked into it and 
asked, ‘Have I never seen her since, 
Ulda ?” 

The blood mounted into the white fore- 
head, but the clear eyes met mine with- 
out shrinking, and though the face was 
sad I thought there was a little gleam of 
merriment in her eyes as she answered, 
“You see her now, madam.” 

“Is it possible?’ I exclaimed. “No 
wonder that I recognized you!” Then 
I was silent: I felt a delicacy about ask- 
ing questions, and I believed she would 
speak without them. 

It was not long before she said, “I 
have often wished I could tell you all 
about it, but I did not know how far it 
would be right for me to betray him. 
Now I mus¢ explain; and, my dear kind 
friend, you have a right to know all my 
affairs, and I am sure you will not be- 
tray him or make any unwise use of the 
knowledge. 

“Father Carroll is not a German, 
but an Irishman—an Irish gentleman, 
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a learned and accomplished man of 
good birth and fine talents. He stands 
very high in the Church, and would have 
been promoted to high honors in recent 
years if he had not steadily refused them, 
to the great displeasure of his superiors, 
who do not understand his reasons, 

“He and my papa were warm friends 
in former days, but I never saw him un- 
til about a year ago. We were living in 
Y——, and when mamma found that she 
must have nurses and resign herself to 
an illness, she wrote to him for advice. 
He urged her to come down to this hos- 
pital, where, he said, she should have 
every care and the best medical attend- 
ance the city could afford. 

““When she consented he came up to 
Y——, and superintended her removal — 
himself. And through the long months 
of her remaining life he was as kind and | 
attentive to her as possible, administer- 
ing to her spiritual needs, and as thought- 
ful for her ease and comfort as if he had 
been her brother. 

“Me he scarcely noticed more than 
mere civility required, and while he sat 
with mamma, and talked or read to her, 
I usually took the air out in the grounds, 
as she required me to do, twice a day. 
Sometimes, though, I met him when I 
walked, and then I always questioned 
him about mamma. I so longed to keep 
her, and so dreaded the time when she 
would leave me entirely alone, that I 
tried to draw from him some word of 
hope of a possibility of her recovery. 
We never discussed any other subject: 
it absorbed me quite, in fact. He did 
not deceive me or allow me to deceive 
myself: he only counselled me to be 
brave and unselfish.” 

Ulda was silent for a few moments. 
Then, overcome by her recollections, 
she laid her head against my knee and 
sobbed quietly for a while. I stroked 
her hair and waited. 

“The sad time came,” she said at 
length, when the sobs were suppressed, 
though her head still rested on me: “I 
do not recollect much definitely after— 
all was over. ‘I slept a great deal. I was 
worn out with grief, and with fatigue as 
well, for I had seldom left mamma night 
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or day. And now I did not know how 
to do without her. I used to lie awake 
at night, and in the morning, wearied 
out, cry myself to sleep, and sleep half 
the day. I have thought since that per- 
haps the Sisters gave me sleeping po- 
tions. I took nourishment and exercise 
only because they pleaded that mamma 
would like it. 

“One morning I met Father Carroll 
in the grounds. He spoke kindly to 
me, inquired about my health, and ask- 
ed me how I employed my time. I told 
him drearily that I was too desolate and 
hopeless and aimless to do anything. 

“* Very wrong,’ he said: ‘it is selfish, 
sinful. God desires us all to help Him 
in caring for His creatures. He does 
not need us, but He allows us the privi- 
lege of helping Him. He does not re- 
quire it of us, or compel us to do it: He 
leaves us to the promptings of our affec- 
tion and gratitude.’ 

“* What shall I do?’ I asked. 

“* First restore your mind to a health- 
ful tone, and then we shail see what you 
can do.’ 

“* How?’ I inquired. 

“* Help the Sisters with their nursing, 
and read something. Read this,’ he said, 
handing me a book that he was carrying, 
‘and then we will discuss it, so that I can 
form some idea of your mental culture 
and qualities.’ 

“To my surprise, I found the book to 
be a copy of Shakespeare: I thought he 
would have given me something pious. 

“I obeyed his instructions, making 
myself so useful in the hospital that the 
Sisters said I had a vocation for nursing. 
And I finished a play of my own selec- 
tion every two or three days, when he 
required me to relate its substance, to 
analyze the principal characters and 
give my opinions of them and their 
conduct. He seemed surprised, amused 
and gratified at times. I told him that 
I had often read and discussed the plays 
with mamma. 

“In a few weeks he brought me selec- 
tions from Goethe and Schiller in the 
original lagguage; and I read aloud to 
him as I walked, while he sat under the 


trees and listened. He knows German 
Vor. XXI.—ag 
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better than I do, but his tongue is Irish 
and cannot make German sounds. _ 

“I was fast growing interested, and 
almost contented. I sometimes spoke 
to the Sisters of leaving the hospital. 
They always said I must not go yet: it 
was too soon to think of such a thing. 
I believe they had become attached to 
me, and half hoped that they might 
persuade me to join their ranks.” _ 

Here she paused a while: I did not 
seek to hasten her. 

“It was mamma’s wedding-ring that 
I lost among the ruins,” she continued 


‘| at length: “it dropped from my finger 


as I was walking. Every day I search- 
ed diligently for it, often with Father 
Carroll’s assistance. I suppose it rolled 
under a stone or was trodden into the 
ground: we never found it. Every day 
now I feel a strong impulse to renew the 
search: perhaps when the snows melt it 
may reappear.” 
Another pause. And then she said, 


“TI feel very reluctant to relate the re- 


mainder of my story. It seems like 
treachery to Father Carroll.” 

“TI am much interested, my dear,” I 
said, “but I would not extort your con- 
fidence. Do as you think most honor- 
able.” 

“T will trust to your honor, dear friend,” - 
she said. “I am young, and you will be 
able to judge the case more wisely than 
E” 

I was silent, and after a slight hesita- 
tion she proceeded: “ The last time you 
saw us together we were searching for 
the ring, as you recollect. Father Car- 
roll had been unusually reserved that 
day. I saw that something ailed him, 
and I asked him if he felt ill. He did 
not answer me at once. When he came 
near he said, ‘I, too, have lost some- 
thing, Ulda. Mine is a more serious 
loss than yours.’ 

“I was afraid of seeming inquisitive, 
but I suppose I looked a question. 

“* Ulda, I have lost my faith,’ he cried 
in tones of fearful anguish. ‘Every day 
I doubt my right to minister at the altar, 
but I cannot yet see clearly what I ought 
todo. It is a serious thing to renounce 
such vows as mine, yet I must not delay 
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a decision much longer. 
cowardly.’ 

“I was shocked, madam, and pained 
beyond expression. The more I had 
seen of Father Carroll, the deeper my 
reverence for him had grown. I had 
come to regard him as a model of all 
that is wise and noble and lofty and 
good. I was incapable of uttering a 
syllable or of making a movement. 

“He had been walking with his eyes 
bent upon the ground as he talked, while 
I stood like an unconscious statue. Pres- 
ently he paused near me again and said, 
‘I lost my faith, Ulda, before I met you. 
Since I have known your worth I have 
lost my heart besides ; and I rebel against 
the tyranny which forbids me to try to 
win you for my wife—to have you for 
my own for ever. I rend myself against 
my fetters. It is cruel. God pity me! 
Am Imad? Shall I also lose my rea- 
son and my soul?’ 

“As for me, madam, sete bewilder- 
ed and confused, I questioned the evi- 
dence of my senses. Was this a reality 
or only some wild dream? I did not 
stir: I scarcely even breathed. : I seem- 
ed paralyzed. He raised his eyes to my 
face at length, and started. ‘Poor child! 
you are white as the dead,’ he said. ‘I 
have terrified you with my insane con- 
fession.’ Then he drew my arm in his 
and led me toward the house. 

“* And you talked so piously to dear 
mamma! How could you?’ I gasped re- 
proachfully when I could find my voice. 

“*T talked to her only of general Chris- 
tian truth, the unquestionable Christian 
verities. It is not my faith in Christian- 
ity that I have lost: to that I cling more 
closely than before. What I doubt is the 
infallibility of the Church and the articles 
which hinge upon it. I knew that your 
saintly mother would soon be beyond the 
pale of controversy, and see clearly in 
celestial light. I could not disturb her 
faith or mar her peace at such a time.’ 

“We had now reached the door, and 
with a murmured blessing he turned and 
strode away. The sound of his voice has 
never reached me since.” 

“Did you run away ?—that night ?” 

“Stunned and dazed and scarcely con- 
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scious, I stood a few moments, looking 
up at the marble statue of St. Joseph in 
its niche above the door. It did not help 
me: it looked so cold and hard. I felt 
its stoniness as I had never done before. 
I went directly to my room, threw my- 
self across my bed, and answered no bell 
to supper or to prayers. I was incapable 
of action. A Sister came to me, and, 
pronouncing me feverish, administered 
a cooling draught. I told her I thought 
I needed rest, and promised to try to 
sleep. But all night long I tossed upon 
my bed or walked the floor or sat at my 
window staring out into the night. 

“Father Carroll abjuring the faith! 
What was to come of it? He would not 
go on acting a part. I knew that was 
impossible for such a man. And when 
he announced his principles, what? He 
would be excommunicated, ostracised. 
He in disgrace! I could not think of it. 
Yet I felt that he would be the man to 
suffer martyrdom for what he believed 
to be the truth. 

“The truth! If he, so good and wise, 
found reason for rejecting what we held 
for true, must there not really be some 
reason for rejecting it? How could re- 
ceive undoubtingly what he pronounced 
false? Yet for me to doubt or question 
or mistrust the faith of my parents seem- 
ed fearful sacrilege. Why had he cast 
such a shadow upon me? 

“Then came the other thought that 
made my brain reel—his feeling toward 
me. That he should think me worthy 
of his affection, and long to. share his 
life with me, was a greater honor than 
had ever entered into my imagination. 
I was afraid that it was all wrong. Yet I 
could not help exulting. He had crown- 
ed me, and I was ennobled and exalted. 

“Then came the question, What results 
were to follow from this state of affairs? 
I could form no conjecture. Was there 
any one who could put him into a luna- 
tic asylum? I wondered. How would he 
treat me when I saw him again? and 
how should I conduct myself when we 
met? What ought I to do in this emer- 
gency? I cried to mamma and to the 
Blessed Mother to pity me and send me 
light and help. 
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“Gradually it grew plain to me that 
my best course would be not to see him 
again—that I ought to take myself out of 
the way without delay, and without dis- 
closing my purpose or being questioned 
about the motive. 

“So in the cool gray dawn I sat at my 
window planning my escape. The east 
was red and the birds were chirping and 
twittering when I went to my desk and 
wrote a letter. As quickly and quietly 
as possible I carried it down stairs into 
the great hall and deposited it in the 
mail-box of the hospital, so that it might 
go out by the early post. Then I went 
back and darkened my room, into which 
the sun was broadly streaming, and went 
to bed and slept heavily. 

“When I awoke it was afternoon, and 
a Sister was sitting beside me. I said I 
had passed a restless night, but that I was 
better since I had slept. I asked that 
my breakfast might be sent up to me. 
And after I had dressed I ate it energet- 
ically, to prove my wellness. I wished 
to prevent the suspicion that anything 
unusual had occurred to disturb me. To 
the kind inquiries of the Sisters I replied 
that I was not at all sick, but only worn 
—that I thought I needed rest, and would 


indulge myself. And in order to be left: 


undisturbed I stretched myself upon a 
sofa with a book. When I was alone I 
walked the floor for exercise. As soon 
as it grew dark I went to bed. 

“My plans had been laid for the next 
day. The letter I had written was to 
Mrs. Meyers at Y—, a respectable per- 
son who had once been in mamma’s ser- 
vice, and was devotedly attached to us: 
I knew I could depend upon her. I told 
her of mamma’s death, and begged her 
to come immediately to B—— and take 
me home with her for the rest and quiet 
of her house. I appointed an hour for 
her to meet me at a certain hotel, and I 
enclosed the money for her journey. I 
knew she would come if it were possible 
for her todoso. It might be impossible, 
though, of course ; so I was very anxious. 

“In the morning I was up betimes, 
busy about my ordinary avocations, and 
trying to seem my natural self. After 
breakfast I remarked that if the day con- 
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tinued fine I thought I should ride into 
town in a street-car in the afternoon— — 
that I had some shopping to do, and be- 
lieved a little trip would benefit me. 
“My intention was approved, and after 
an early dinner I proceeded to carry it 
out, not without a nervous fear of some- 
thing occurring to prevent me, or of 
having undesired company. I did not 


‘breathe freely until after I was seated 


in the car and saw that Father Carroll 
was not in it. 

“I found Mrs. Meyers waiting for me. 
She was very kind and sympathetic, de- — 
plored my paleness, and said she would 
be glad to take care of me and nurse me 
well again. 

“T wrote a note to the Sisters, telling 
them that I had met a friend of mam- 
ma’s, who lived out of town—I did not 
say how far—and was anxious to take 
me home with her; and as I thought I 
needed rest and a change, I had decided 
to go with her. I asked them to pack 
some things which I mentioned and send 
them to the hotel, where my friends 
would call for them when convenient. 
I had purposely left my things scattered, 
so that my flight should not seem pre- 
meditated. I had also left the key in 
my trunk, in order to facilitate matters. 
To prevent them from thinking my de- 
parture final, I asked them to take care 
of my other property and of mamma’s 
things until my return. I sent no ad- 
dress but my own name. 

“On our way to the dépét I dropped 
my note into a lamp- post mail - box. 
And I went home with Mrs. Meyers, 
rejoicing in my liberty and in the suc- 
cess of my scheme. Now I could take 
time to think what to do with myself, 
and I should be lost to Father Carroll. 
He would be obliged to leave me out of 
his plans and calculations hereafter. It 
would simplify matters, for him at least. 

“Mrs. Meyers had it in her heart to 
serve me freely, but as I had means and 
knew that she was needy, I paid her lib- 
erally for my board. Besides affection 
and interest, she had another motive for 
wishing to keep me with her. I hap- 
pened one day to mention that the Sis- 
ters said I had a vocation for nursing. 
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After that she was afraid that they were 
trying to make a Sister of me. Being 
a Protestant herself, the idea distressed 
her, and she tried continually to dissuade 
me from any thought of ever returning 
to the hospital. 

“She had a niece living with her who 
was a teacher in a public school. Soon 
after my arrival this young woman fell 
ill, and I was accepted as her substitute 
in the school for a few weeks. She had 
recovered, however, and had resumed 
her place some time, before I met with 
your advertisement. I had then almost 
persuaded myself to accept a teacher's 
position for the sake of being usefully 
employed. But my little experience had 
shown me that the demands of teaching 
were too great for my nerves in their un- 
settled state. My thoughts wandered and 
I could not fix my attention properly. 

“T recognized this place at once when 
I saw your address, and its proximity to 
the hospital proved a powerful attrac- 
tion. Here I could see into the grounds 
without being seen, and I might perhaps 
hear something of Father Carroll's fate, 
about which I was most anxious. 

“TI had heard of you, though I had 
never seen you, and I thought if I could 
find in you the friend I needed, this quiet 
place would be a home for me—as it has 
been indeed. You have been wonder- 
fully good to me, dear madam.” 

“Not better than you have been to 
me, my child,” I said. 

“On the day that I came here from 
Y——,” resumed Ulda, “I wrote to the 
Sisters, saying that I had come to town 
for the day only, and should-not be able 
to see them—that I often thought of 
them, and hoped they would accept my 
love until we met again. I posted the 
note before I came to see you. 

“Since then I have not sent them any 
word. I do not know what they are 
thinking of me. I fear I am not treat- 
ing them well, but I have not known 
what to do. I could not ask counsel of 
anybody without betraying Father Car- 
roll. You must direct me now. I could 
not help telling you, under the circum- 
stances. And I am glad for you to know 
it; for although all that I have said to 
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every one has been the truth, yet I know 
that my words have had other meanings 
besides the obvious ones, and I feel that 
I have been keeping up deceptions. | 
am heartily tired and ashamed of do- 
ing so, though indeed I did not know 
what else to do. What shall I do, dear 
madam?” 

“It is a singular story, my dear,” I 
said. “I will think it over, and as soon 
as practicable give you the result of my 
deliberations.” 

“Thank you,” she said: “a great 
weight is lifted from my mind already.” 
And with a little caress she arose and 
went about her evening duties in her usu- 
al quiet, pleasant, self-possessed manner. 

Occasionally during the evening and 
through the next day I asked her some 
question to refresh my memory or to have 
some little point explained. Among oth- 
er things, I asked her if she would object 
to telling me the state of her feelings with 
regard to Father Carroll. 

“T would tell you, madam, if I knew 
myself,” she said. ‘But I do not know. 
I will not, dare not, think of it. I stead- 
ily keep that subject out of my mind, as 
I would resist a suggestion of the Evil 
One. It is too, too dreadful!’’ 

And she burst into a tempestuous pas- 
sion of tears. It was the first time she. 
had ever favored me with such an ex- 
hibition, and it surprised me greatly: I 
had not supposed her capable of such 
vehemence. I let the matter drop, and 
tried to soothe and calm her. I thought 
my own thoughts, however. And that 
night I wrote and posted a note. It ran 
in this wise: “An invalid requests the 
favor of a visit from Father Carroll on 
the day after to-morrow, if possible, at 
Mrs. Dent’s, No. — Blank street.” 

The greater part of the next day I 
spent in writing. In the evening I said, 
“My Ulda, I am going to send you away 
for a little while "—her soft eyes looked 
deprecation —‘‘to attend to some busi 
ness for me.” 

Her expression changed, and she said 
cheerfully, “You know I will gladly try 
to do anything you wish.” 

_ Then I explained to her that my old 
friend, Judge Norris, who understood my 
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affairs and always attended to them, had 
recently moved to New York, and that as 
I had many friends there, as well as for 
several other reasons, I thought of spend- 
ing a few years in New York myself— 
that I wished the judge to arrange for 
me according to the written directions 
which I would give her for him, and to 
select an agent to attend to my property 
in B——. And also that with her con- 
sent I wished the judge to take the neces- 
sary steps toward my adoption of her as 
my daughter and making her my legal 
heir. 

She entreated me not to be rash—to 
see if there were not others who had just 
rights to be considered. “I will gladly 
try to be a good daughter to you without 
that,” she said. 

I smiled and proceeded : “Besides, we 


are going to the Springs and to the sea- 


shore this summer, and you may as well 
get your outfit under the supervision of 
Mrs. Norris. She will know all about 
your needs. You can make some pur- 
chases for me, besides.” 

The next day I despatched her to New 
York, having telegraphed to the judge to 
meet her, and written him to give her a 
gay time and detain her for a week at 
least. 

Then I waited anxiously for Father 
Carroll. A few hours after her depart- 
ure he made his appearance, and was 
shown into my favorite room. A noble- 
looking man he was, too: I was prepos- 
sessed in his favor immediately. 

“I have come in response to a note 
from some one in this house who de- 
sired my presence,” he said. 

I told him it was I who had sent for 
him, and thanked him for his prompt 
kindness. 

“Does some sick person require the 
ministrations of the Church, madam ?” 
he inquired. 

“I wished to see "you myself, sir,” I 
replied. 

“But you are a Protestant, are you 
not?” he said, growing visibly embar- 
rassed, “I am quite at your service, mad- 
am, though I fear I am not competent 
to help you in any difficulty relating to 
your creed.” 
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I said that my difficulties were not of a 
religious nature —that without knowing 
my creed to be infallible, it seemed suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to me. 

“It was for your own sake, more than 
for mine, that I sent for you, sir,’’ I said, 
observing him keenly. A startled look 
came into his eyes, which changed to 
one of intense interest as I added, “And 
for the sake of one who is very dear to 
me. I wished to speak to you of Ulda.” 

He rose from his chair and coming 
close to me said eagerly, “ Where is she, 
madam? I shall be most grateful for 
tidings of her.” 

“She lives here,” I said, “ but she is 
away at present. I am about to adopt 
her as my daughter.” 

I saw that he was deeply affected by 
the subject. I motioned him to a chair 
beside me, and as briefly and delicately 
as possible rehearsed the story Ulda had 
told me, and her reasons for acting as she 
had. I said she lookéd to me for coun- 
sel, and I was at a loss how to advise her, 
but I thought her good friends, the Sis- 
ters, ought to know that she was in safe 
hands. I told him I felt for him, and 
though I considered it due him to be in- 
formed about her, still I thought it best 
that they should not meet. I was anx- 
ious about her future, and intended to 
take her away, but I would keep him 
advised of our plans, and should be glad 
to take counsel with him concerning UI- 
da’s welfare. 

“You have only to command me, 
madam: I am more than willing to ren- 
der her any service in my power. I am 
thankful for the privilege.” 

I then inquired if he had reached any 
decision in his own case—if he had taken 
any action or formed any definite plans. 

“T scarcely know how to answer you,” 
he replied. “I thought I had quite de- 
cided before I met Ulda. But before I 
had taken any step Mrs. Weber placed 
herself in my hands, and I could not 
make a disclosure during her dying days. 
Then Ulda’s loveliness so won upon me 
that I feared it would enter into my mo- 
tives, and I decided to reconsider the sub- 
ject and review all the grounds. After 
my disclosure to her she disappeared, 
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and I was unable to decide upon any 
course without having some tidings of 
her. Her notes led us to believe that 
she would return, and I have been put- 
ting off the evil day, waiting for her. 
Your course will leave me no further ex- 
cuse for inaction. And it will bea relief 
to come toa decision. I feel that it is un- 
manly to waver any longer, though such 
a change as I contemplate should not be 
made suddenly. I do not doubt that I 
shall resign my office. I dare not think 
what will come after that, what unfore- 
seen consequences may follow.” : 

I said a few words about our self- 
respect requiring us to take the conse- 
quences of actions based upon conscien- 
tious convictions. I then asked him to 
name an early day upon which I could 
take Ulda to see the Sisters without any 
danger of meeting him, as I thought it 
proper for her to go to the hospital, and 
better, for the present, that she should 
not see him. She was under my care 
now, and I must study her best interests. 

“I suppose you are right, madam, and 
I will do as you wish. Yet it is hard 
never even to see her, caring for her 
as I do.” 

I expressed sympathy and a hope that 
the future had happiness in store for him 
if he had courage and the patience to 
wait. But ah! to wait for the eternal 
Future, how very, very hard! 

Ulda returned in due time. She was 
delighted with her visit and quite charm- 
ed with my friend’s family. I saw that 
her trip and the prospects before her 
were having an inspiring effect. And 
I was hopeful. 

One day soon after her return I told 
her that I wished her to go with me to 
the hospital. She seemed rather startled 
and nervous, but made no objection. So 
we went. The Sisters were glad to see 
her, but a little reproachful for her treat- 
ment of them. I took the blame to my- 
self, and spared her any explanations, 
She was my daughter now, and I had 
a right to monopolize her. 

I had said not one word to Ulda about 
Father Carroll. During our visit I in- 
quired for him in her presence, and was 
informed by a Sister that he had left the 
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‘city for an indefinite period. Ulda seem- 


ed quite at her ease after that. 

We went to Saratoga, where I met nu- 
merous friends, my circle of acquaint- 
ances being a large one. Ulda’s loveli- 
ness of person and of character won all 
hearts. I was anxious for her to have 
the society of young people. I knew she 
would attract, and I hoped she might be 
attracted by some one—some young and 
worthy man who would win her and make 
her life a happy one. I felt that I was 
not considering Father Carroll’s interests, 
but I saw what a blight would rest upon 
her as his wife. And I could not bear to 
have her life blighted. 

Ulda entered with zest into the pleas- 
ures of the place, yet she often talked 
of our home-life in B——, and said she 
should be glad to go back to it, and 
disliked to think of living elsewhere. 
I feared that Father Carroll had some 
connection with this preference. I nev- 
er tried to meddle directly with her feel- 
ings. I only meant to make opportu- 
nities for her, and leave Nature to direct 
hercourse. I had grown'more and more 
fond and proud of her, and rejoiced ev- 
ery day that I had found her. 

From Saratoga we went with a party 
of friends to Niagara; then took a trip 
up the Lakes and down the St. Lawrence; 
after which we went to Lake George for a 
few quiet weeks before we returned home. 

We had been here for some days when 
one bright, hot morning my Ulda went 
out yachting with a pleasant little party. 
The day grew sultry and oppressive and 
the heat intolerable. At length the sun- 
shine faded and thick black clouds gath- 
ered over the lake. I sat at my window 
and watched them rushing and sweeping 
and surging in angry billows across the 
sky. The beautiful lake was tossed and 
torn and lashed to fury by the mad winds, 
and then the heavy, blinding sheets of 
rain shut out the view save when the 
lightnings cleft themselves a way. 

I had always enjoyed watching astorm, 
and if Ulda had been seated beside me 
this would have been grand and glorious. 
But with her out in it and exposed to 
danger its aspect was only horrible and 
terrifying. I have never been able to 
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endure the sight of a storm since that. 


agonizing day. 

Why should I delay the sequel? yet 
how can I relate it?- My suspense was 
intolerable: I sent in all directions for 
tidings of the party. News came at last 
that all of them except two gentlemen 
were drowned. I was frantic with fear, 
but I would not believe that she, my Ul- 
da, had not by some miracle escaped. I 
would not believe until her body was re- 
covered. The sight of that paralyzed me. 
I had only enough consciousness and vo- 
lition left me to telegraph to Father Car- 
roll. He took us, as he had taken her 
and her mother before, back to B—. 

We carried her to the chapel in the 
hospital for befitting obsequies, and then 
laid her beside her mother. Father Car- 
roll officiated at her funeral. It was his 
last official act, he told me when he took 
me home. 

‘What shall you do now, dear friend ?”’ 
I asked. 
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“T shall leave the country. I intend to 
go to Father Hyacinthe and take counsel 
with him: I have arranged to sail next 
week. There is work for me yet in this 
world perhaps: I shall try so to live 
as to deserve her in the next. Life is 
brief, thank God! and I have passed its 
meridian.” 

I did not desert my home. Winter 
and summer J still sit at my window and 
watch the black-veiled women and long- 
gowned men gliding about the hospital 
grounds; the busy people hurrying to 
and fro; the invalids sauntering about ; 
the funerals starting away, and the dri- 
vers’ hats crawling along the ridge of 
the ropewalk roof. 

But nobody interests me now as my 
lost friends did. -No one has taken the 
places of Mr. Priester and my young lady. 
Nor are the flowers so bright and sweet, 
nor the songs of the birds so gay, as they 
were in those fondly-remembered days. 
T. J. WILSON. 


N a midsummer evening in the year 

1871 or 1872—it matters not which 
—the writer dropped into Niblo’s Garden 
in New York, led thither by an announce- 
ment in the 77zbune to the effect that a 
dramatic combination such as that city 
had not seen since the famous days of the 
“Old Park Theatre" was then playing 
Fulius Cesar. The season of the year 
and the prior reputation of the theatre 
as the home of spectacular shows rather 
than of the legitimate drama inspired in- 
credulity until an inspection of the pro- 
gramme revealed the name of Edward 
L. Davenport as Brutus heading the list 
of noble Romans. Quick there came to 
mind recollections of the deep impres- 
sion which this actor’s terribly realistic 
representation of Bill Sykes had made 
upon the mind of the narrator on the 
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only previous occasion upon which he 


had seen him; and curiosity changed to 
expectancy, which long ere. the curtain 
fell upon the closing act had been am- 
ply gratified by the most finished pro- 
duction of Fudius Caesar, if not the most 
thoroughly satisfactory Shakespearian 
revival, yet seen upon the American 
stage. Mr. Davenport has himself said 
that the play was never as well cast in 
this country as during that brief sea- 
son at Niblo’s; and in this he is sustain- 
ed by the judgment of the best critics 
who have witnessed the many preceding 
and succeeding revivals of the same play 
upon the New York stage. Mr. Daven- 
port as Brutus was supported by Law- 
rence Barrett as Cassius and Walter 
Montgomery as Mark Antony—a com- 
bination of stars who, at that time at 
least, had none but generous rivalries, 
and whose acting seemed to inspire a 
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fine support from a well-selected stock 
company. 

The gentle tenderness, tinctured with 
philosophic melancholy, of Davenport's 
Brutus seemed to soften while it did not 
dim the lustre of his Roman patriotism, 
while the fiery intellectuaiism of Barrett's 
Cassius and the careless good-fellowship 
of the handsome young Antony, giving 
him a power over men that rendered it 
easy for him to play the -demagogue, 
were alike winsome and natural repre- 
sentations. The personal beauty of the 
three tragedians; the nice adaptability 
of the voice, years and personality of 
each to the part assigned him; the pic- 
turesqueness and richness of their Ro- 
man costumes; their noble and grace- 
ful bearing, and their deep and manly 
courtesy to each other, both as Roman 
orators and soldiers, and as actors care- 
ful to give each other precedence of 
position and due stage-effect in their 
respective scenes, combined with the 
sympathetic eloquence with which each 
enunciated the magnificent English of 
Shakespeare in this grand _ historical 
drama,—made the rendition one that 


created a high and not easily forgotten 
pleasure. 

Of the three heroes of the play as then 
presented, but one, Mr. Barrett, survives, 
and while he has grown in power and 
reputation, his Cassius still remains his 


masterpiece. Poor Walter Montgomery 
was born under an unlucky star (he was 
the illegitimate son of an English noble- 
man), and his life was a brief and trou- 
bled one with an untimely ending. At 
the close of his American engagement 
he returned to England, and there mar- 
ried the beautiful Winetta Montagu, a 
young American actress, whose true cha- 
racter is a matter of dispute. Three days 
after the wedding Montgomery commit- 
ted suicide. His wife laid the orange- 
flowers of her bridal-wreath upon his 
coffin, and soon returned to America, 
where she died in great distress in the 
winter of 1876-77, and the veil of eter- 
nal silence shrouds from mortal ken the 
true story of the lives and loves of these 
two gifted but unhappy beings. Mr. Da- 
venport’s opinion of Montgomery’s An- 
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tony was that it was by far the best of 
the many that he had seen, and that the 
actor was a very. Antony in his private 
life, barring the Roman’s worst vices. 
The eldest of the three tragedians, E. 
L. Davenport, died at his summer home 
at Canton, Pennsylvania, a little village 
among the Alleghanies, September 1, 
1877, at the age of sixty-one, having 
been born at New Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1816. Although he was for. nearly. 
half a century connected with the the- 
atrical profession, and for at least twen- 
ty-five years one of the very limited 
number of great American actors, no 
detailed account of his life has appear- 
ed. The newspaper obituaries at the 
time of his death were many of them of 
much interest, and his funeral at Rev. 
Dr. Chapin’s church in New York drew a 
larger attendance of distinguished mem- " 
bers of his own and other professions 
than was ever witnessed at the obsequies 
of any American actor, not excepting 
even those of George Holland, which im- 
mortalized the “little church round the 
corner.” The personal tribute paid to 
the virtues of the dead man by his old 
friend Dr. Chapin, and the uniform tes- 
timony of the members of his own pro- 
fession as to the sweetness and moral 
worth of the great tragedian, combined 
with his professional reputation, seem to 
warrant, even at this early day, the pub- 
lication of a few notes of an interview 
held with him in January, 1877, at a 
New England city which he had visited 
in the last professional tour that he ever 
made with the play of Daniel Druce. 
My undisguised admiration for the ac- 
tor and the man led him to a freeness of 
speech and kindliness of manner that 
I am assured always marked his inter- 
course with those who showed sympathy 
toward him; and a man less suspicious 
by nature, and more quick to reciprocate 
the least evidence of kindly feeling, one 
rarely meets. He was at this time just 
turned of sixty—tall, not over stout, but 
with a well-knit figure, mild blue eyes, 
florid face, prominent nose, and thin light 
hair that revealed coming baldness. His 
voice, like his manner, was indescribably 
pleasant and winning, despite a huski- 
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ness that but too plainly indicated the 
decadence of that melodious sweetness 
of tone which had been a marked cha- 
racteristic of his utterance. 
We talked of his Brutus—a réle which 
he said he had played for many years, 
both here and in Great Britain. He had 
played it in England to Macready’s Cas- 
sius; had played it at Niblo’s in 1867, 
with the late William Wheatley as Cas- 
sius and J. W. Wallack, Jr., as Antony ; 
again about 1870, in the revival already 
mentioned, with Barrett and Montgom- 
ery; and in the more recent revivals of 
1875-76 under Jarrett & Palmer’s man- 
agement he had played it two hundred 
and twenty-two times, with but few in- 
tervals of rest, travelling thousands of 
miles and in all parts of the Union. 
To the question whether an actor tires 
of such constant repetitions of a single 
réle, he replied: “That depends upon 
the part. If he likes it, no. I never 
enjoyed Brutus more, nor felt more in 
the spirit of it, than the last night I play- 
ed it. In fact, it was my custom when 
playing that réle to leave the door of my 
dressing-room open when I was not on 
the stage, that I might hear the noble 
words of the play. I did not watch the 
acting—I had seen it too often—but of 
the play itself I never tired: it had an 
indescribable fascination. Yet there are 
plays and parts with which the sooner one 
gets through the better he is pleased.” 
“To what extent does an actor lose 
himself in his part?” 
“That it is difficult to say. One has 
a double—I might almost say triple or 
quadruple—nature on the stage. It is 
inexplicable. People have said, after 
seeing me as Sir Giles Overreach, that 
they had been in fear that I would throw 
myself into the orchestra in the height 
of my malignant passion. I replied that 
I should have been very foolish to do 
that, as in the midst of the rendition of 
utmost passion I always knew just where 
I must not step and in what direction I 
must not move. I see friends come into 
the house while I am on the stage, and 
Say mentally, ‘Ah, there’s Harry: there 
comes Joe,’ yet am in no way disturbed 
thereby, so as to forget the lines of my 
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part; while the rendering of the lines 
of one réle while playing another; as I 
have heard has been. done by confused 
actors, would be to me an impossibility.” 

Mr. Davenport spoke of two occasions 
in his dramatic experience when acting 
ran into realism. Once, while playing 
Othello in New York, the actor cast for 
Cassio became really intoxicated, and in 
that condition came on the stage in the 
third scene of the second act, wherein 
he was to play the drunken réle. Fortu- 
nately, the audience did not discover the 
true state of affairs, which half amused, 
half frightened the other actors, appre- 
hensive of a catastrophe which naught 
but Cassio’s familiarity with the lines of 
his part enabled him to avoid. Onthe sec- 
ond occasion Mr. Davenport was play- 
ing Sir Giles C'verreach in Cincinnati, 
when the actor playing Marrall made 
some stupid blunders in the last act of 
the play, coming on from the wrong side , 
of the stage and forgetting his cues. A 
moment or two later Sir Giles, in the 
height of his wrath at the confusion of 
his dreams of avarice, has to seize and 
shake the fellow; which Mr. Davenport 
did on this occasion with such vehemence 
—influenced as he was by personal an- 
ger—that the marks of his fingers remain- 
ed on the poor fellow’s body for twenty- 
four hours, while the tragedian himself 
turned so pale with rage that Mrs. Daven- 
port, who was supporting him as the lead- 
ing lady of the play, said afterward that 
she had been apprehensive lest he should 
faint uponthe stage. This incident served 
as a warning which he thereafter ob- 
served, not to allow himself to lose his 
temper in an angry réle. 

Opinions differ as to Mr. Davenport’s 
most successful personation, the major- 
ity of theatre-goers preferring his Brutus 
or Sir Giles. The writer prefers the first- 
named réle, but such actors as Mr. Mc- 
Cullough and Mr. Florence, who have 
seen him many times and in all his great 
parts, pronounce in favor of Hamlet, as 
played at the height of his power, and of 
his Othello. The latter, I was surprised 
to find in the interview reported, was 
pronounced by the actor himself his fa- 
vorite réle, explaining his preference on 
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‘the ground that the Moor has always 
the sympathy of his audience, who hate 
Iago, but pity Othello. He also avowed 
“a kindly liking for that miserable Sir 
Giles Overreach,”’ who, he said, “has 
not a single virtue but his tremendous 
power and passion.” His taking the 
part originally was an accident. He 
had made his début in a minor part in 
the play 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts 
in 1836, when the elder Booth was play- 
ing Sir Giles, but did not essay that cha- 
racter himself till years later, when; at 
the request of the younger Wallack, he 
came out in it at Wallack’s Theatre, and 
made the hit that established it for ever 
thereafter as one of his masterpieces. 

The conversation then turned upon a 
recent occurrence in Mr. Davenport's 
dramatic career that touches a point 
concerning which there has always been 
some mystery, both in and outside the 

_ walks of his profession. He was asked 

what had led him not long before to 

play Edgar to the King Lear of another 
tragedian. His reply was, that he saw 
the management at a loss to fill the part, 
and so he proposed to them to play it 
for fair compensation ; which offer hav- 
ing been quickly accepted, he resolved 
to do all that could be done with the 
réle, to which, however, the play affords 
but one real opportunity—Edgar’s “mad 
scene,” Act III., Scene 4. The result, as 
might have been expected, was such an 

Edgar as this generation never saw—an 

Edgar that led some critics to remark 

that they had found a new hero for the 

play of King Lear. = 

This incident serves to illustrate some 
of the peculiarities of Mr. Davenport’s 
character, and explains his lack of thor- 
ough popular appreciation. The motives 
that inspired him to play Edgar were 
doubtless mixed, including a desire to 
see the play of King Lear strengthened 
in its cast and improved in its general 
effect by the development of a minor 
part, and, very likely, the need of the 
pecuniary compensation therefor, for Mr. 

Davenport never could save money, and 

hence could spare little time to be idle. 

No fear of being overshadowed by oth- 

ers ever led him to refuse any part; 
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hence, as an able manager has since 
said, he was a far better man for his 
manager than for himself; for it was 


‘this very willingness to play anything 


and everything that kept him below his 
true place in the judgment of the care- 
less majority. With them it indicated a 
low estimate of himself, and they could 
not appreciate the generosity, nor entire- 
ly comprehend the nature, of the man 
who would on one evening play three 
acts of Hamlet, one of Black-eyed Su- 
san, and wind up as a stage-struck Yan- 
kee in a roaring farce, as Mr. W. J. Flor- 
ence remembers to have seen him do on 
one occasion. 

The apparent ambition to be the most 
versatile actor in America, combined with 
a strange idea that he could help his pro- 
fessional career by making speeches to 
his audiences after the fall of the curtain, 
was the secret of his failure to win the 
universal award of merit to which he 
felt entitled. His versatility led people to 
doubt his greatness in the highest walks 
of tragedy, to which most great actors 
confine themselves, while the chaffing 
speech that followed his impressive ren- 
dering of Hamlet and Othello tended to 
make his hearers forget the great cha- 
racter in whose story they had been ab- 
sorbed in the good-natured gentleman 
who had made a funny speech. Hence 
it was that the most consummate artist 
on our stage never won the popular rec- 
ognition or the great pecuniary rewards 
that fell to the lot of men of less genius 
and less geniality, who kept to a sin- 
gle line of acting and wrapped up their 
personalities in a cloud of exclusiveness 
which debarred managers or fellow- 
actors from asking favors that Daven- 
port was but too willing to grant. A 
great artist must not make himself too 
common if he seeks the favor of the 
populace. 

Yet Mr. Davenport’s kindliness made 
him the best-loved actor that ever trod 
the boards of an American stage. Al- 
ways ready to help any member of his 
profession, he was not given to arrogat- 
ing to himself privileges that most star 
actors very tenaciously seize and hold. 
When on the stage he always gave the 
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other actors a chance. His manner to- 
ward the ladies of the company was al- 


ways marked by the most chivalric cour- | 


tesy, a notable and not easily forgotten 
instance of which. was the deferential 
manner in which during the second 
scene of the first act of Fulius Cesar, 
as Brutus, he invariably saluted Calphur- 
nia, and carried on a dumb-show con- 
versation with her during the entire time 
that Cesar and his retinue remained 
upon the stage. Never to be forgotten 
either by those who beheld it was the 
inexpressible tenderness of manner with 
which in the “‘tent-scene”’ of the same 
play, just before the appearance of the 
ghost of Cesar, he covers the boy Lu- 
cius with his own mantle when he dis- 
covers that sleep has stolen o’er the eyes 
of his faithful but weary servitor. It was 
his own gentleness of heart and tender- 
ness of nature that made so touching 
these little pieces of “stage-business,” 
whether invented by himself or in keep- 
ing with the traditions of Kemble, Kean, 
Macready and other great English trage- 
dians, with whose lives and methods he 
was most familiar. Herein, I think, lay 
the secret of his greatest success and 
happiest hits—in that he penetrated 
deeper below the surface of a character 
than many actors who may have sur- 
passed him in their researches for his- 
torical accuracy of personal appearance, 
dress, surroundings and scenic detail, 
Not that Mr. Davenport was careless in 
these important matters, for he sought 
to study all that bore upon the presen- 
tation of a character; but his highest 
triumphs were in seeking—and finding 
—the one touch of Nature that makes 
the whole world kin. 

Of W. S. Gilbert’s play of Daniel 
Druce, with which he was then “star- 
ring,” Mr. Davenport said that it was 
“one of the sweetest, cleanest, purest 
of plays, without a wicked word in it,” 
admitting that he was affected to tears 
when he first read it. The sentiment in 
his composition, which he freely own- 
ed, he thought must have come from his 
mother, for his father was “an old South 
Church Puritan” (the family had re- 
moved to Boston during his boyhood) ; 
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and he added: “Sometimes, while act- 
ing, I feel the choking sensation that 
precedes real tears, not false ones: those 
I can readily produce on occasion, but 
when this sensation comes over me I 
pause till I can choke it, and then go 
back a sentence or so and repeat my 
lines.” 

His dramatic taste, he thought, must 
have been inherited from some remote 
ancestor, for his parents abhorred the- 
atres. The taste first developed in him 
when at the school of John E. Lovell, 
the veteran teacher and elocutionist of 
New Haven. “While a pupil there,” 
said Mr. Davenport, “I was anxious to 
get into any garments other than my 
own, and to play any character that oc- 
curred to me.” Mr. Lovell is still living, 
at the age of ninety, greatly loved and 
respected by generations of surviving 
pupils. It was Mr. Davenport's habit 
to send him tickets whenever he played 
in New Haven, and the night before our 
interview the old gentleman had occu- 
pied a front seat and cried all through 
the play of Daniel Druce—an incident 
that had deeply touched his old pupil, 
who little thought then that his master 
would survive him. 

Of his own family Mr. Davenport— 
whose domestic life was one of the hap- 
piest—spoke in such terms of pride and 
admiration that it seems not improper to 
mention that his one constant compan- 
ion in his long professional tours was a 
little pocket-album filled with their pho- 
tographs. The great and growing repu- 
tation of his eldest daughter, Miss Fan- 
ny Davenport, was to him a constant 
source of pride, in that he attributed it 
entirely to her own hard work and hon- 
est endeavor. It is said by those who 
witnessed it that rarely was there a more 
pleasing or touching spectacle on‘ our 
stage than when, at her annual benefit 
in New York in 1876, Mr. Davenport 
played Jaques to his daughter’s Rosalind 
in As You Like Jt. When, at the close 
of the play, in response to repeated en- 
cores, the father led his daughter on to 
the stage, the applause was deafening. 

Commenting upon Macready’s Remi- 
niscences, Mr. Davenport stated that the 
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severe self-criticisms in which that actor | 


therein indulged were in perfect keeping 
with his character; that he was a repel- 
lent man, lacking the magnetism to draw 
one to him; that he flew into terrible pas- 
sions, which, however, quickly passed by 
and were deeply regretted; that he was 
a very great actor and a true Christian. 
It is well known that in one of Macrea- 
dy’s farewell speeches on leaving the 
stage he spoke of Mr. Davenport, who 
had supported him in many engage- 
ments, as the probable successor to his 
laurels. 


Of Forrest’s acting Mr. Davenport: 


spoke highly, deeming his Lear the 
finest he had ever seen, though he also 
admired that of Edwin Booth, yet, all in 
all, deemed the elder Booth a greater 
actor than his son. 

The conversation was so much pro- 
longed by his delightful reminiscences 
that the hope was expressed that he had 
kept notes and would yet publish his own 
recollections. He replied that he had 
not done so, but had many amusing 
anecdotes of Macready and others that 
at some future day, when he should find 
himself a little more “in the sere and 
yellow leaf,” he might publish. The 
time never came, for but few months 
elapsed ere the first autumnal day of 
the year beheld the falling of the leaf 
of which the incipient decay was but 
slightly perceptible, and “the noblest 
Roman of them all,” as his fellow-actors 
had so often pronounced him, lay dead 
in his little vineclad cottage among the 
mountains. Night after night had those 
words been said over his body as he lay 
prone in simulated death upon the mimic 
stage after his ennobling rendition of that 
heroic death-scene in which it fell to him 
to utter that grand farewell to life. How 
prophetic it was! and what deep and 
tender pathos there was in the tones 
in which he uttered it! 
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So, fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 

Hath almost ended his life’s history : : 

Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would rest, 
That have but labor’d to attain this hour. 

He met the announcement of impend- 
ing death with Roman firmness. His 
old friend, neighbor and fellow-actor, 
Frank Mayo, who was with him at the 
time, was much more affected, but had 
occasion to see that the coolness was 
not assumed when the day before his 
death Mr. Davenport bid him farewell 
with a hearty handshake and merry 
“Good-bye, Davy.”* 

Perhaps, after all, it were better so— 
better that the leaf should fall ere it had 
decayed, and that the great actor, whose 
belief, as his whole life indicates, was . 
that of Brutus’s own words— 


My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me— 


should have quitted the world just after . 
his success as the tender-hearted old 
father in Daniel Druce had gratified his 
ambition and confirmed his kindly view 
of men. Better to go thus than when 
waning powers and the neglect of fickle 
audiences should have broken his hopes 
and heart. 
It is this philosophic willingness to ac- 
cept unflinchingly the decrees of Fate, 
combined with this tender yet hopeful 
view of humanity, that makes really ap- _ 
propriate in his case the line that his 
loving wife long ere his death had se- 
lected as his last and only epitaph: 
This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
Whatever of success this man attained 
in his own walk of life was attained in 
the old way, and the only way in which 
true success is attained in any walk of 
life. His own answer to a direct question 
as to the secret of that success points out 
that way: “Work, hard, grinding work! 
You must have a dramatic taste, and then 
—work.” Henry P. GODDARD. 


*A term of endearment, alluding to Mr. Mayo’s 
favorite character, Davy Crockett. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


fully,” said Mrs. 
Middleton to Per- 
cival a few days 
later, “very cheer- 
fully, give you 
ave pounds— 
now, this minute 
[a —if you could tell 
Suey) me how to say 
something Zolitely 

Z to Mrs. James.” 
“Some one par- 
ticularthing ?” the 
young man re- 
, plied from 
depths of his easy- 
chair. “Let me 
hear what it is. 
Never earned five pounds in my life: it 
would be a new sensation.—I’ll buy you 
something with it, Sissy—shall I? Eh? 

—Oh, she’s gone!” 

“It isn’t earned yet,” said Aunt Har- 
riet dryly, “and I don’t think it will be 
easy.” 

“You excite my curiosity. What is 
it?” 

“Well! next time Mrs. James and I 
have a talk how am I to say—quite civ- 
illy and in a ladylike way— That is the 
biggest fib I have heard since the one 
you told at breakfast’? Now, Percival!” 

“Adieu, all hopes of five pounds!” said 
Percival. ‘‘ You must say it right out, or 
she wouldn’t see it.” 

“And then it could hardly be civil.” 

“What zs the latest novelty, by the 
way?” he asked after a pause. 

“Oh, I don’t know. That the Ben- 
hams are related to Sir Walter Court- 
enay of Langley Priors: I don’t think 
there has been one since that. I like 
her audacity. What will the woman 
say next?” 

“Can't tell,” said Percival: “her im- 
agination far outsoars mine.” 


“Well, I never saw much of her be- 
fore, but I don’t think she used to be as 
bad as this,” fumed Aunt Harriet. . “If 
only she wouldn’t kiss me! And the 
fuss she makes with Godfrey —calling 
him ‘papa!’ too, when she wants to be 
so lively and insinuating. It’s sicken- 
ing! She makes me think of those © 
nasty boa creatures, licking you all over 
before they gulp you down! I can’t be- 
lieve she’s Horace’s mother really 
can’t. I don’t feel as if she could be.” 

“It does seem absurd,” he replied. 
“Do you think he was changed at 
nurse? I don’t see how it could be 
managed otherwise,” he mused, frown- 
ing in the effort to construct a theory. 
“I doubt if Mrs. James could be changed 
in any way; and even with Horace there 
are difficulties—” 

The distant sound of a harsh, high 
voice made Mrs. Middleton leap to her 
feet: ‘‘Mercy on us! here she comes! 
I thought she was safe in her room for 
an hour at least.” 

“T think,” said Percival in his very 
softest tone, “that that is the parrot 
screeching in the library.” 

“Oh, of course!’ Aunt Harriet sank 
back relieved, only to exclaim the next 
moment, “Percival, the parrot doesn’t 
wear a silk dress.” 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “it zs Mrs. 
James!” and was out of the window and 
on the terrace in a moment. 

She came in with a rustling sweep of 
drapery and what was a big, demonstra- 
tive woman’s notion of a gliding walk. 

“Oh, here is Aunt Harriet!" she ex- 
claimed. “I asked Sissy where you were, 
just now, and she told me she thought 
you were here.” - 

“TI am here,” said Mrs. Middleton. 
(Brevity is the soul of wit, they say, so 
it may be presumed this speech was 
witty. At any rate, it tripped the con- 
versation up as a witty remark will oc- 
casionally do.) 

There was a little pause before Mrs. 
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James spoke again: “Dear Aunt Har- 
riet, busy as ever, knitting away.” She 
sat down on the sofa, and it creaked a 


little: her stiff black silk, with its violet | 


satin trimming, swept over Mrs. Middle- 
ton’s lap. The little, delicately-apparel- 
led old lady was engulfed and fondled. 

Mrs. James Thorne was fifty-four. She 
called herself forty-three, and always 
spoke as if she had been very young 
indeed at the time of her marriage, six- 
and-twenty years before: “A mere chit 
—just out of the schoolroom. 


to have been in it.a good deal longer, 
I'm afraid, so learned as people are now- 
a-days. But poor dear papa couldn’t say 
‘No’ when his little girl coaxed him to 
let her havea pony. And the hounds met 
close by, you know, and then—why then, 


The old, old story was told again, — 


as that dear, sweet—what’s her name? | - 


Floribel ?—Claribel says.. Very naughty, 


no doubt, but young people will be young 


people, won’t they?” 

She smilingly alluded to herself in this 
style before the squire on one occasion. 
“Ah, yes!” he said without a quiver of 
voice or muscle, though he could per- 
fectly recall the big young woman of 
eight-and-twenty as he spoke. ‘‘Good- 
ish-sized pony, wasn’t it? J remember 
it. ” 

She thought it was. 

“Yes, yes,” he repeated, apparently 
meditating, “nice pony.’ He seemed to 
call the points of the imaginary animal 
to remembrance. “Didn’t your father 
get him from Jack Lawson?” he asked 
suddenly: “you remember Jack Law- 
son?” 

(Rumor had linked Mr. Lawson’s 
name with Miss Benham’s from one 
end of the county to the other while 
James Thorne was still a white - faced 
little schoolboy.) 

“Oh yes,” she said, looking him full 
in the face: “I recollect him, of course. 
Little black man, wasn’t he?” This was 
very creditable—Mr. Jack Lawson hav- 
ing been big and sandy-haired. 

Approval dawned in the squire’s eyes. 
“Exactly !” he said, and added thought- 
fully, “‘a good memory is one of the 
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greatest of blessings when one is ad- 
vancing in years.” 

She was rather perplexed. 

_ Mrs. James was not a bad-looking wo- 
man. From her girlhood onward she 
had always been somewhat too high- 
colored and strongly built for beauty, 
but her features were regular and her 
figure good. She might have made a 
grand Amazon, but her affectation of 
juvenility, her sentimental reminiscences 
and insinuating smiles, were hideously at 
variance with her masculine appearance. 
“Hunting Harry,” as Miss Harriet Ben- 
ham had been called of old, hunted now 
with playful glances and little sighing al- 
lusions to her youth, as if she missed it 
like a friend she had just lost. 

Percival hated her, and behaved to her 
with stately courtesy. ‘She has such a 
fearful voice,” he said one day to Sissy. 
“It isn’t pleasant,” said Sissy, stooping 
over him as he sat and putting some vio- 
lets in his coat. ‘Yours is,” 

“T should think hers pleasant. 
If they were going to hang me, and she 
had to pronounce sentence—which she 
would do with great pleasure—I think I 
should ask to be executed at once, and 
let her rasp it out at her leisure when I 
was beyond its reach.” 

“You always speak so softly and lazily 
when she is near,” said Sissy. “I think 
you aggravate her.” 

“Do you really?” Percival was so 
pleased that he sat up. “Dearme! If 
I got some of Aunt Harriet’s voice-ju- 
jubes, and sucked one between every 
sentence, do you think it might make 
me more mellifiuous still?” 

“Well, it would make you slower,” 
said Sissy: “I think you would never 
leave off talking to her then.” 

“There’s something in that,” said Per- 
cival, sinking back. ‘Better leave well 
alone, perhaps.” 

“After all, her voice isn’t her fault,” 
Sissy suggested. 

“It’s one of them. She coudd hold her 
tongue.” 

“Isn't that rather hard? Don’t be an 
unkind boy.” 

“It zs hard,” he allowed. “People 
shouldn’t be judged by voices or noses 
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or complexions, or such things, of course. | like to be unjust to a woman because 
Take hair, for instance. I should not | her hair was pale drab, or because it 
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turned gray at twenty-five, or because it ; don’t think our colored brothers happy 
was such a minute wisp that one small | in their style of hair, but I don’t blame 
hair-pin would restrain the whole. I | them for it. But I am not superior to all 
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prejudices: I admit it frankly, though 
with sorrow. I object strongly to any 
one in whose hair I detect a glowing 
shade of purple. Just get Mrs. James 
between you and the light—” 

' But we have left Mrs. Thorne seated 
on the sofa by Aunt Harriet. “You 
don’t mind my calling you Aunt Har- 
riet, do you?” she says sweetly. “ Per- 
haps I ought to say Mrs. Middleton, but 
didn’t my poor dear James always call 
you Aunt Harriet? And my own name, 
too! I always feel so fond of my name- 
sakes, as if they belonged to me, some- 
how. Don’t you?” 

“TI never had much to do with any 
namesakes of mine, except one maid,” 
says the old lady reflectively ; “and she 
had such dreadful warts on her ‘hands! 
But I was able to give her the best of 
characters, thank Goodness!” 4 

“How droll you are!” Mrs, James re- 
plies, with her head on one side. She 
holds a small portrait a long way off, 
and lifts a gold-rimmed glass to exam- 
nee 

“What have you got there?” Aunt 
Harriet inquires. 

Mrs. James sighs, and turns the pic- 
ture a little toward her companion, who 
puts on her spectacles and peers curious- 
ly atit. Itis a painting on ivory of Mau- 
rice Thorne, the squire’s favorite son, who 
was drowned so many years ago. 

“Good gracious! Maurice’s miniature 
out of the library !—My dear Mrs. James, 
excuse me, but Godfrey never allows that 
to be touched.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t mind My having it 
for a few moments, just to recall old days. 
He would understand My feelings, I am 
‘sure. Don’t be afraid, dear Aunt Har- 
riet: if he should come in I will take all 
the blame. I will say, ‘ The fault is mine, 
papa, Entirely Mine—you'll forgive me, 
won't you?’ I assure you, Aunt Harriet, 
he sha’n’t scold you: I will tell him you 
warned me, but that I was so wilful, and 
felt so sure he would understand my in- 
terest in poor dear Maurice.” 

“Godfrey will not scold me: I am not 
afraid,” says the old lady, with quivering 
emphasis. She is almost boiling over with 
suppressed indignation at the idea of Mrs. 
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James defending her from her brother. 
Her knitting progresses in a jerky man- 
ner, and she has not discovered that 
she has dropped a stitch in the last row. 
“It would be odd if Godfrey and I didn’t 
understand each other. And you must 
pardon me, but I don’t quite see your 
particular interest in Maurice.” 

“In poor dear Maurice?’ Mrs. James 
repeats, as if Mrs. Middleton had forgot- 
ten the proper adjectives for any one who 
happened to be dead, and she would del- 
icately suggest them. “You don’t see my 
interest in him? How strange! I always 
thought it so true what some one says, 
somewhere, you know, that a woman 
never feels quite the same toward a man 
who... evenif she... Oh,I can’t 
remember exactly how it goes, but it 
isn't out of my own head. I saw it some- 
where, and I said ‘ How very true!’ One 
must feel a 4¢#/e differently toward him, 
I think, though one cannot feel quite as 
he would wish.” 

Mrs. Middleton stares blankly at her 


| visitor. Astenishment and disgust have 


risen to such a height within her that, 
unable to find fitting expression in her 
face, they find none at all. What doés 
this woman mean? That Maurice— 
Maurice— Oh, it is too much! (‘My 
dear,” she said afterward, “if I had 
spoken I must have screamed at her !’’) 

Mrs. James, still with the portrait in 
her hand, sighs, half smiles and puts up 
her eyeglass for another survey. “So 
like!" she murmurs, Handsome Mau- 
rice, trim and neat in the fashion of 
thirty years ago, looks out of the min- 
iature frame with wide clear eyes and 
proudly-curved mouth. One might fan- 
cy an expression of scornful appeal on 
the delicately-painted features, as if he 
saw the coarsely-complexioned, middle- 
aged face leaning over him, and ex- 
claimed, “Mate me with her /" She 
turns the bright young fellow a little 
more to the light, and dusts him pen- 
sively with her lace-edged handkerchief. 

“Curious!” she says. “Of course 
poor dear Maurice was handsomer— 
there could be no doubt of that.” 

“Handsomer than whom?’ Aunt 
Harriet is growing desperate. 
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“Handsomer than poor dear James. 
I've got Aim in a brooch. It must have 
been done when he was about the same 
age, I should think.” 

“I dare say I'm a stupid old woman,” 
says Aunt Harriet, who has compressed 
a multitude of mistakes into a row or 
two of her work, and is going fiercely 
on, “but I don’t quite see what was cu- 
rious. One of them was pretty sure to 
be handsomer than the other, unless 
they were twins and you couldn't tell 
which was which.” 

“Dear Aunt Harriet! how practical she 
is!” Mrs, James murmurs in a fondly 
patronizing voice. ‘No, I was thinking 
how curious it is that 


Love will still be lord of all, 


as they say. Poor dear Maurice! hand- 
somer, older (and that is always a charm 
when one is very young, isn’t it?), and 
the heir too. And yet it was poor dear 
James who was to be my fate!” 

“Ah, I suppose it was obliged to be 
James,” says Mrs. Middleton vaguely. 
Her companion darts a keen glance at 
her, as if suspecting a hidden sarcasm, 
but the old lady is examining her knit- 
ting with newly-aroused curiosity, and 
seems startled and innocent. Mrs. 
James covers half Maurice’s face with 
her hand and gazes’ at the forehead, 
partly shaded with silky dark hair. 

“Doesn't it remind you a little of our 
dear Sissy ?”’ she says, 

“Sissy! Why should it be like Sissy ? 
Why, there wasn’t a drop of the same 
blood in their veins!” 

“It reminds me of her,” Mrs. James 
persists. “Aunt Harriet, do you know 
I think the dear child is throwing her- 
self away? Surely she might have done 
much better.” 

“It’s rather late now,” says Aunt Har- 
riet. 

“With her beauty and her money, and 
he with no fortune, no expectations, and 
nothing to look at. Do you recollect 
Sarah Percival, ages ago, in her queer 
bonnets, singing out of a great hymn- 
book in the rectory pew? What poor 
Alfred could see in her I never could 


imagine. Such a tawny, unformed, mu- 
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latto sort of a girl! And Percival zs a 
Percival, there’s no doubt of that. Such 
a complexion, and that unfortunate curl- 
iness! It makes one think there must be 
some negro blood somewhere.” 

. Percival, with his clear olive skin, his 
firmly-set lips, his grave eyes and the 
smooth curves of hair about his fore- 
head,—Percival like a negro! Percival, 
who carried himself so proudly, and who 
always had an indescribable air, as if he 
had just stepped out of some romance or 
poem ! 

Mrs. Middleton cannot help laughing. 
“I don't see it,” she says; “and I saw 
Sarah Percival two or three times, and 
thought her a handsome girl.” 

“So she was,” says the squire, open- 
ing the door. ‘What's the joke?’ For 
Mrs. Middleton is laughing still. She 
has given her suppressed emotions the 
rein, and relieves them in this manner, 
while her companion sits by her, amazed 
and half offended at the outburst. She 
cannot answer for a moment, and mean- 
while Mr. Thorne has taken the minia- 
ture from Mrs. James in a matter-of-fact 
way, which does not admit of the threat- 
ened apology. 

Mrs. Middleton finds breath to ex- 
plain: “It’s nothing, Godfrey. Only Mrs. 
James thinks Percival like a negro.” 

“Now, really, Aunt Harriet, it is too 
bad,” the lady interposes: “you should- 
n't repeat my little random speeches.” 

“Too bad, Harriet!’’ says her brother. 
“Don’t you see that it is impossible ’— 
he looks at the portrait as he speaks— 
“that Mrs. James should appreciate my 
favorites ?—Shall we -go to luncheon?” 
He offers his arm to his daughter-in-law. 
She takes it with a sweet smile, and turns 
away her head for a moment with a face 
like a thunder-cloud. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WHAT IS LOVE? 
“T'm glad Mrs. James isn’t my mother,” 
said Sissy confidentially to Percival. 
“So am I,” he replied dryly. “I 
shouldn’t care to have to emigrate im- 
mediately after our marriage.” 
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“She does crush me so when she kisses 
me. She made quite an impression of 
her malachite brooch on my face this 
morning. It hurt so: is it gone?” 

She turned a cheek like a delicate 
rose-leaf to the light for his inspection. 
“Horace seems very fond of her, doesn’t 
he?” she went on. k 

“They watch each other as if each 
played cat to the other’s mouse,” Per- 
cival replied. “If that is being very 
fond, never were couple so attached 
before.” 

“Percival,” Sissy hesitated, “I don’t 
think she always tells the truth.” 

‘What barefaced falsehood has forced 
you to see that ?” 

- “This morning she came in and held 
out a letter, and when she saw me she 


said to him, ‘From your aunt Matilda, 


my dear.’ That’s her sister, you know. 
But once, a long while ago, Horace had 
a letter from Miss Benham on his birth- 
day, and we laughed at it, for it was 
shaky and just as if she had scratched 
it with a pin; and this was great round 
writing, like a boy’s, and as thick—oh, 
ever so thick!” 

“Perhaps Miss Benham has taken to 


black her letters with a brush,” Percival | 


suggested. 

“And Horace took it and got quite 
pink.” 

“Perhaps he is very fond of his aunt 
Matilda too. Sissy, should you mind very 
much if I went away for a few days?” 

“Went away? why?” 

“T think it would be best. I should- 
n't like to have.any quarrel or unpleas- 
antness, just now especially. Horace 
and I don’t get on quite so well as we 
used, dear. I don’t think it is his doing 
altogether: I think Mrs. James has some- 
thing to answer for. Or—who knows ?— 
it might be the letter from Aunt Matilda 
put him out a little.” 

She looked doubtfully up at him. “But 
must you go?” she said. “ Horace won't 
stay very long.” 

“That is why I must, I think. We 
don’t want him to get into trouble, do 
we? My grandfather would take my 
part, right or wrong, and we should 
break Aunt Harriet’s heart.” 
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“Yes, go,” hanging her head sadly. 

“It will only be for a few days. Don’t 
look so mournful ; you'll have enough of 
me soon, believe me.” 

“I wish I were sure of that,’’ she an- 
swered in an eager whisper. 

“Wish you were sure you would be 
tired of me one of these days? Well, 
that’s a droll wish, you strange child. 
Look up, and tell me what you mean 
by it.” 

“I mean I want all of you, I think;” 
and she laid her head on his shoulder. 

Percival was silent fora moment. She 
was his darling, his pride. At a word, a 
glance, he would have laid down his life 
for her. But as she spoke it flashed upon 
him that she possessed but a very small 
portion of that life. What multitudes of 
thoughts, fancies, longings, memories had 
gonetomake up the five-and-twenty years 
of his existence! Some of them were dim 
floating phantoms, which would be trans- 
formed if they were clothed in any words 
whatever. And there were political day- 
dreams, of Reform (general, and with a 
big R), and dreams of something beyond 
politics—of the future of Humanity (with 
a big H). How could he explain these 
to Sissy? She would be bewildered, if _ 
indeed her soul, fenced and pure, did not 
shrink from some of his unfettered as- 
pirations after good. She knew a little 
of the ordinary level of his life, but he 
knew of thoughts which had risen high 
above it, when his soul was drawn like 
a mighty tide Godward, and of thoughts 
which had sunk far below it. Could he 
have told her of the first, she would have 
thought him a miracle of perfection. 
Could he have told her of the last, the 
red which mounted to his brow would 
have stained her whiteness with shame. 
In neither case would she have better un- 
derstood him—rather, fatally misunder- 
stood him. If he could not truly possess 
those lofty impulses, neither was he truly 
possessed by the lower ones. Must it al- 
ways be so between man and woman ? he 
wondered, as he stood with his arm about 
Sissy. Or was the fault in her or in him- 
self? Did he even know himself? What 
dim abysses of thought would open in 
his mind sometimes as he lay in wakeful 
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- midnight dreams! What unexpected fan- 


cies would spring up and blossom in his 
brain! Could one human being ever 
know another? Hardly; but then what 
was love? Perhaps only a germ of div- 
ination here, which should ripen into 
knowledge in a far-off eternity. He could 
fancy Judith Lisle, for instance, reading 
his soul in some new and more transpa- 
rent life, and if it were a purer soul, which 
had no need to flinch, he thought it would 
be a pleasant thing to be penetrated by 
that quiet gaze. Man’s isolation here 
might be unavoidable, but something in 
the shadowy loneliness of thought rath- 
er reminded him of the dusky gloom in 
which a cuttlefish shrouds himself from 
unwelcome pursuers. He liked to fancy 


Judith— Fudith/ and all the while his 


arm was round Sissy’s waist ! 

“My dear child,’’ he said hurriedly, 
“take the best of me: you don’t want all. 
You looked charming the other night in 
those pearls my grandfather gave you. 
All the better that you were content with 
the pearls, and did not insist on taking 
the fish and the shells in your pocket.” 

She laughed, drawing closer to him. 
Then she smiled, then she sighed: ‘“‘Give 
me just what you like, Percival: it will 
always be more than all the rest of the 
world put together.” 

He kissed her. ‘What have I done to 
deserve all this?’ he said. And he went 
away, musing, to announce his approach- 
ing departure to his grandfather. 

He had only hinted at the cause in his 
talk with Sissy. He had had something 
very like a quarrel with his cousin that 
morning. Horace, lying back in an 
easy -chair, had attacked him as he 
stood in his favorite attitude on the rug 
reading the Zzmes. He had answered 
lightly at first, refolding his paper and 
beginning a fresh column; but Horace 
had persisted in pouring forth fresh re- 
proaches, interrupted from time to time 
by his terrible fits of coughing. Those 
coughing fits were more eloquent than 
words could have been. Percival, glan- 
cing at him, thought that he had never 
before realized the full significance of 
the medizval “Dances of Death.” It 
would hardly have seemed strange or 


unnatural had he ‘seen a skeleton lean- 


ing, with dry arms folded, on the back 


of the chair in which Horace lay dis- 


puting about his rights and wrongs. He 
could even fancy how the spectre, before 
putting out its bony hand, would look at 
him over his cousin’s head, as much as: 
to say, “You and I understand all about 
it, don’t we? But won't he be surprised 
when I— Eh?” And without any such 
ghastly imaginings the contrast between 
the two young men was terrible enough. 
Percival could see it, for he had turned 
round and stood nearly facing the mir- 
ror, where his reflection confronted him, 
erect, strong, and with a pleasantly de- 
fiant look of health and well-being. 
Though he was always pale rather than 
otherwise, there was a slight color on his . 
cheek—not a mere surface tint, but show- 
ing that the blood coursed warmly be- 
neath the olive skin. His lips were red, 
his glance was bright, as if he were dark- 
ly glowing with abundant life. And Hor- 
ace lay back in his chair, frail, slim and 
bloodless, chafing his transparent hands. 
He had a beauty of his own: his eyes 
were almost painfully brilliant, and two 
spots of vivid pink flushed the whiteness 
of his face. How could Percival do any- 
thing but listen to him with the gentlest 
patience? Yet he was sorely tried. It 
is not pleasant to be taxed with wronging 
a man behind his back, and playing Ja- 
cob’s part, especially when poor Esau 
has not been hunting and enjoying him- 
self, but was sent to the south of France 
for a last chance. 

“Don't let us quarrel, Horace,” Perci- 
val had said. ‘Yes, what you say is true 
enough. When I came here first, five or 
six years ago, many a fellow in your po- 
sition would have made himself uncom- 
monly disagreeable, and you didn’t. You 
met me almost like a brother. You may 
be sure I shall remember that.” , 

“I don’t want your memory,” sneered 
Horace from his chair: “I want justice.” 

“ Be just, then,” Percival replied, with 
as it were a hint of inflexibility in his 
tone. “Is it not right and natural that 
I should be often at Brackenhill during 
this last winter, Sissy being to me—what 
she is?” 
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“Oh, it was all Sissy, no doubt,” said 
Horace; and then there was a prolonged 
pause. Percival stood by, watching the 
slender frame shaken by the terrible 
cough. He had an absurd feeling, as 
if he were ashamed of himself, when he 
saw Horace struggling with it, and then 
leaning back utterly spent and feeble, 
with the painful flush brighter than ever 
on his cheeks. It seemed to him that 
he, being so strong and well, ought to 
have borne the pain, instead of the poor 
fellow who looked up after a moment, 
took his handkerchief from his lips, and 
tried to go on. 

“This was my home once,” Horace 
said: can’t deny. it. And now I 
.haven’t a home, I suppose, for God knows 
this is none. My grandfather treats me 


‘like a visitor, and fixes the length of my |. 


stay. Sissy couldn’t so much as say she 
was glad to see me when we met. Aunt 
Harriet—” 

“Nonsense!” said Percival. ‘Why, 
you are the apple of her eye!” 

“Do you think I can’t see the differ- 
ence?” Horace demanded. “And I 
know who has done it all behind my 
back. Well, Percival, I suppose you'll 
enjoy it: I shouldn't.” 

“Horace, listen to me. I can’t stand 
this.” He felt, as he spoke, as if it were 
rather mean to overpower his cousin's 
feeble utterance with his strong voice. 
“Of course I have been here oftener of 
late: it was only natural. But as to my 
attempting to supplant you, or doing any- 
thing behind your back that I wouldn't 
have done with you here, you know per- 
fectly well it isn’t true; or you would 
know if you were more yourself.” 

“Stop!’’ said Horace as the other turn- 
ed away. “If it isn’t true, prove it.” 

“Prove it?’’ said Percival, with his head 
high in the air. 

“Say, once and for all, that you are 
not trying for Brackenhill. Say you'll 
not take it even if he offers to leave it 
to you: he hes no right. Of course if I 
died, that would be another thing. But 
swear you'll not have it while I live.” 

Percival spoke instinctively: “No, I'll 
not swear either way.” 

“Then we'll fight it out,” said the fee- 
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ble voice from the arm-chair—‘‘to the » 
bitter end, as they are so fond of saying 
now.” 

“Fight? nonsense!” Percival answer- 
ed. “I’m not going to fight you, my 
dear fellow, nor you me. You see every- 
thing awry to-day. I say I won’t make 
any promises. I hate promises—attempts 


_ to make a moment eternal, bonds which 


are never needed unless they chafe. So 
I won't pledge myself to anything def- 
inite, and you instantly take it for grant- 
ed that I am pledged to cheat you.” 

“Put all that-stuff about promises into 
a magazine article: I needn’t read it,” 
said Horace, aiming at a cool and scorn- 
ful demeanor. “I only want to know 
what you mean.” 

“T have told you.” 

“ Percival, it is my right, and you know 
it,” the invalid exclaimed. For a mo- 
ment Percival almost hesitated. The 
excessive anxiety which was visible on 
his cousin’s face surprised him, and 
touched him with the kind of pity which 
makes a man’s heart ache, while he can 
hardly repress a smile. Here was this 
poor dying fellow in agonies about his 
inheritance, when in all probability his 
grandfather would outlive him. It was 
as if a prisoner, ordered out for execu- 
tion, should be anxious about having a 
particular dinner awaiting him done to 
a turn, in case a reprieve should arrive 
on the scaffold. Why not humor the 
sick man in his whim? No: he hated 
promises. His prudence forbade him to 
set foot in a labyrinth of which he had 
not the clew. 

“It is my right,” Horace repeated. 
“And I have my grandfather’s word.” 

“You have his word ?” 

“Yes: on one condition, that is.” 

“What condition? No, I have no 
business to ask that. If you have kept 

“No fear of my not keeping it,”” said 
Horace with something like triumph in 
his eyes. 

“If you have his word, what more can 
you want?” 

“You know you can turn him round 
your finger,” Horace answered. “Well, 
you must do your worst. From this time 
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forward I shall know what I have to ex- 
pect. We'll fight it out.” 
“No, we won't doanything of the kind.” 
““Which means,” said Horace, “that 
I shall fight openly, and you'll fight with 
professions of friendship. As you please.” 
It would have been nearly impossible 
not to think that these terrible coughing 


fits came at very convenient times. But - 


it was quite impossible not to perceive 
their painful reality. Percival was si- 
lenced again. 

“Most likely you'll win: I'd advise 
any one to back you,” said Horace 
hoarsely. There was something gro- 
tesque and almost terrible in the fee- 
ble obstinacy which clung ever to the 
one thought. “Only, you know now that, 
winning or losing, you have nothing to 


expect from me. You quite understand?” . 


His eyes glittered as he looked up at his 
cousin. He seemed determined to fix a 
quarrel on him. ‘“ You won't expect any 
further friendship.” 

Percival had been gazing thoughtfully 
into the mirror again until Horace was 
able to speak. Perhaps that accounted 
for the quiet answer: ‘‘ We won't discuss 
our friendship now. I quite understand 
that I am to expect nothing but high 
tragedy till further notice: I prefer some- 
thing not quite so much beyond me for 
my every-day life, so I think I'll say 
good-bye for the present.” 

“You may sneer,” said Horace, “but 
I mean what I say.” 

“So do I,” said Percival. “I very de- 
cidedly mean that it takes two to make 
a quarrel, and I am not going to be one 
of them. Here! do you care to look at 
the paper?’ And laying it down by his 
cousin’s side, he went off, whistling soft- 
ly to himself, and leaving Horace to look 
sideways at the Zimes as if it were the 
deadliest of insults. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GODFREY HAMMOND ON BIRD-CATCHING. 
AN evening or two later Percival walk- 
ed into Godfrey Hammond's room, to its 
owner's great surprise. “I thought you 
were at Brackenhill,” he said. 
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“So I was till Saturday.” | 

“Come up to get things ready ?” 

* “Come up for a little peace, and to 
leave a little peace there. Mrs. James 
is too fond of me.” 

“What?” said Hammond. 

it’s all right,”, Percival relied: 
“she is much too fond of me to my*face. 
But she makes it all even when my back 

is turned. ” 

“So you have left her in possession 

“Well, I came to the conclusion that 
the same house couldn't hold us, unless 
it were a good many sizes bigger than 
Brackenhill. And I couldn't take her 
by the shoulders and turn her out of it, 
as it wasn’t mine.’ 

“H'm,” said Godfrey. “How she 
get on with the squire ?”” 

“Charmingly. He sees right through 
her, and she is blissfully unconscious of — 
it.” 

“ And what is she like to look at ?”” said 
Hammond. “I don’t believe I’ve seen 
her for twenty years. Hunting Harry, 
as we Called her, used to be handsome 
—for those who liked the sort.” ; 

Percival shrugged his shoulders: ‘‘ Well, 
for a woman of her age, she is handsome 
now—for those who like the sort. Only 
she comes marching along in a ‘ Who- 
comes-here ?—A-grenadier’ fashion, and 
when the story ought to go on with a 
good wholesome pot of beer, or some- 
thing equally matter of fact, you get a 
dose of stale rose-water sentiment in a 
rasping voice.” 

“And is she very fond of the squire ?”’ 

Percival nodded: ‘ Fonder than she is 
of me, and that’s saying a good deal. As 
complimentary as—as—what shall I say? 
—as a testimonial to some one you never 
want to see again.” 

“Ought not you to be looking after 
things a little?” 

The young man smiled. “Surely, in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird,” he said. 

“That's Solomon, isn’t it? Well, I 
dare say it may be true enough —of 
birds. I never tried it, but I can fancy 
a knowing old bird watching the process 
of spreading the net with lively interest, 
and its head very much on one side, 
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and then ungratefully flying off to an un- 
attainable tree. But if he meant it for 
men, I deny it utterly. It is just the nét 
that a man sees that he walks straight 
into. He can’t leave it alone and go 


away. He must show every one how. 


plainly he sees it, and how perfectly he 
understands the principle on which the 
snare is arranged, and how very much 
closer he can venture in safety than any 
one else could. In fact, there is really 
no danger for him. And the next thing 
you know, there he is, right in the mid- 
dle of it, explaining that he always meant 
to walk into it and get caught one of these 
fine days.” 

“Very true, I dare say,” said Percival. 
“But I don’t think Mrs. James will do 
much with my grandfather. Nor do I 
see that Horace and I need clash in 
any way.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Godfrey. 
He thought of Horace’s father dying 
twenty years earlier, as Horace was dy- 
ing now. “I suppose not,” he repeated. 
“He'll go abroad again before the win- 
ter comes, won't he?” 

Percival started when he saw the di- 
rection Hammond's thoughts had taken : 
“Yes—I hope so—that is—if— He 
stopped abruptly. 

“Ah, you think he'll be past that? 
Ever see any one in a decline before?” 

The other shook his head. 

“Probably you think him in more im- 
mediate danger than he really is. Poor 
Jim was a long while ill, I remember.” 
He rubbed his hard white hands together 
as he spoke, and gazed at his great sig- 
net-ring as if all the past lay hidden be- 
neath its onyx surface. 

“Godfrey,” said Percival abruptly, “I 
came away partly because of Horace. 
He wants to quarrel with me: he fan- 
cies I'm trying to supplant him. His 
thoughts are terribly set on Bracken- 
hill, poor fellow! though what he can 
want with Brackenhill I hardly know. 
There’s something ghastly in it to me, 
since it can only be for himself. He 
wanted me to swear I wouldn't take 
it while he lived. I hope I wasn’t cruel 
to deny the poor fellow his fancy —if it 
really was a fancy, and not an excuse 
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for a quarrel. But I hate promises I 
can’t understand. Of course my grand- 
father would leave it to him: that was 
settled ages ago. I won't do anything 
unfair—he ought to know that—but why 
am I to pledge myself in the dark ?” 

“Mrs. James isn’t dying, if Horace is, 
poor fellow!’ said Godfrey. ‘ Perhaps 
she has some little scheme. Of course 
you were right enough, Percival: you 
always were a prudent young man.” 

Percival felt as if he colored. He 
passed his hand quickly over his face: 
“I’m not so sure of that.” 

“Not like Horace,’”’ Godfrey went on. 
“He narrowly escaped getting into the 
squire’s black books last year — irre- 
trievably too—at the agricultural show. 
How time goes! We shall have it here 
again directly.” 

“What did he do?” 

“It was those Blake girls. The squire 
thought there was something between him 
and Addie, and he vowed he wouldn’t 
have one of them at Brackenhill: he’d 
make it into an asylum for idiots sooner. 
I hardly think he’d have pardoned yox, 
Percival, if you had fallen in love with 
Lottie just then.” 

“There was no fear.” 

“So it seems. I don’t know why he 
should have been so furious, either: the 
Blakes were better than the Benhams. 
But he was. I think he threatened Mas- 
ter Horace, and then, as it happened, 
they went away; so it blew over. Where 
are they now?” 

“Lottie and her mother are abroad 
somewhere: I’m sure I don’t know 
where. Addie is with that half-brother 
of hers, who got most of the money.” 

“Addie was worth all the others put 
together,” said Godfrey. 

Percival shook his head. That glow 
of pity and brotherly sympathy which 
was kindled in his heart on the hillside 
a year before had not died out. “I like Lot- 
tie best,” he said simply as he rose to go. 

Godfrey: went out with him, asking 
about Mrs. Middleton and Sissy. At 
the head of the stairs he paused: 
“Talking of old friends, did you hear 
that Miss Lisle’s engagement was off?” 

Percival was a couple of steps below 
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him. He flung his head back a little 
defiantly : ‘Why, yes—months ago.” 
“Ah, of course.” Godfrey lowered his 
voice. “ Young Marchmont was a lucky 
fellow to get his dismissal.” 
“I don’t see his luck. Rather the other 
wa 
haven't looked at this evening's 
paper 
“No. 
got?” 


What has young Marchmont 


ed, and they say he isn’t to be found.” 

God!” cried Percival, “ you don’t 
mean that ?”” 

Hammond nodded: “Bolted. March- 
mont has had a lucky escape. I suppose 
it’s an awful cras 

“And Judith— Miss Lisle—how will 
she bear it? If I were Marchmont—if 
I'd ever loved a girl, I’d give the world 


to have the right to stand by her at such 


a time as that.” 

“Don Quixote! I won't betray you to 
St. Cecilia,” Hammond laughed a little 
enviously. ‘Why you are a lucky fel- 
low too, Percival. Two or three years 
ago, before you came of age, he was 
your guardian, wasn’t he? Much you'd 
have seen of your money if the smash 
had come then! I say, take care there!” 

The young man, who was going down 
stairs in a bewildered way, like one in a 
dream, stumbled and caught at the rail : 
“Confound it, Godfrey! you've got a 
loose stair-rod, or something. Nearly 
broke my neck.”” He recovered himself 
a little. “I can’t believe it yet. Are you 
sure it’s true? That he has gone?” — 

“I’m afraid there’s no doubt,”’ said 
Hammond. 

“And left her to face it all? Well, he 
was my father’s friend, but—” and Per- 
cival used some language which would 
not have been suitable for a young la- 
dies’ school. It might even have been 
thought a shade too forcible for a relig- 


ious paper in a passion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OF A HERMIT CRAB, 


Connaissez-vous une béte qu’on nomme bernard 
Vermite? C’est une trés-petit homard, gros comme 
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“Nothing. But Lisle’s bank has smash- 
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une sauterelle, que a une queue sans écailles. Il 
prend la coquille qui convient 4 sa queue, I’y fourre, 
et se proméne ainsi au bord dela mer. Hier j’en ai 
trouvé un dont j’ai cassé la coquille trés-proprement 
sans écraser l’animal puis je l’ai mis dans un plat 
d’eau de mer. II y faisait la plus piteuse mine.”— 
Prosper Mérimike: Lettres une Inconnue. 


IT was a wonderful thing for Percival 
Thorne to be seen tearing along’a rail- 
way - platform in furious haste. He so 
prided himself on never being in a hurry 
that he was conscious of a painful loss of 
dignity and self-respect on such an oc- 
casion. But the afternoon after his con- 
versation with Godfrey Hammond he had 
dashed into the station, taken a ticket for 
Fordborough, and leapt into the nearest 
carriage without a glance at its occupant. 

The train puffed slowly off. Even over - 
London the May sunlight hung like a 
golden glory, and as they glided out of 
the station and quickened their pace 
through green fields the sky was the 
deepest, purest blue. Percival did not 
see it. He was still discomposed, feel- 
ing in his pockets to see what he had 
and what he had left behind (as people 
always do when they jump in in a hurry), 
and a little out of breath still. Presently 
he crossed his legs with a sigh of relief. 
After which he took off his hat, pushed 
back his hair and felt better. 

Then the lady, who was dressed in 
black and sat in the farthest corner, 
put up her veil, leaned forward and 
said ‘Percival 

“Why, Addie, I didn’t know you!” 
He moved to the seat opposite hers, 
and as their hands met he thought of 
that evening in Langley Wood. ; 

“I had the advantage of leisure,” 
smiled Addie. “I don’t suppose I should 
have been undetected long.” 

“You are going down to Fordborough ?” 

“Yes. We hope to let our house there, 
and I am going down to make some final 
arrangements and to bring a few things 
away.” 

“Rather a dreary errand. You don’t 
think of living at Fordborough any more, 
then ?” 

“Not at present. I hope we shall some 
day. 

tn Percival’s state of mind it was pleas- 
anter to question than to be questioned. 


So he proceeded to ascertain that she 
was with Oliver, as he had supposed, 
and that Oliver was a dear, good, dar- 
ling fellow —that they were staying at 
a little seaside village, and that Oliver 
was thinking about a yacht. 

But she interrupted his questions at 
last. ‘“‘And how does the world treat 
you?” she asked. 

“Very much as I deserve,” was the 
brief reply. ‘So I must not complain, 
must I?” 

“I don’t know,” said Addie. “I like 
to be treated a little better than I de- 
serve. But I don’t think you ought to 
complain: I may congratulate you, may- 
n't I? I have never seen you since I 
heard— Is it to be soon?” 

“In less than a month now,” he an- 
swered with his pleasant smile. 

“I saw Miss Langton at the agricul- 
tural show last year,” said Addie. ‘I 
congratulate you with all my heart, for 
I thought she looked charming.” Perci- 
val thanked her with a slight inclination 
of his head and a well - pleased glance. 
“I suppose you are going to Brackenhill 
now? Your errand ought to be a pleas- 
anter one than mine.” 

“‘My errand is on a business matter, 
and might be pleasanter than it is.” 
There was a touch of bitterness in his 
tone. 

“T’m sorry,” said Addie, looking at 
him with friendly anxiety in her eyes. 
“I hope it isn’t anything serious.” 

“Serious? oh no! Did you ever read 
about Sinbad the Sailor ?”” 

“A long time ago,” she said with a 
wondering smile. 

“T’m Sinbad,” said Percival calmly. 
“People say that everybody has a skel- 
eton in a closet. I don’t know what 
yours may be like’”’—a flash of expres- 
sion passed across Addie’s face—‘“as 
pleasant as a skeleton can be, I hope: 
mine is the Old Man of the Sea.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Exactly whatI say. I’m going down 
now expressly to invite him to get up on 
my shoulders.” 

“Perhaps he won't,” in an encourag- 
ing tone. 

“Heaven help me if he doesn’t!’’ ex- 
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claimed Percival. ‘“‘What would become 
of me? But he will.” 

“Are you quite sure that you know 
what you really want?” Addie inquired 
with a smile. 

“Perhaps not. And in these days of 
restoring and beautifying everybody's 
memory, I feel’ bound to observe that 
I have studied the Old Man of the Sea, 
and there is much to be said for him.” 

“Well, I hope you may enjoy carrying 
him more than you expect to do,” said 
Addie. Then she hesitated, consulted 
her watch, looked out of the window, 
buttoned and unbuttoned her glove. 
“There was something I wanted to say 
to you, Percival, and I shall hardly find 
a better opportunity.” 

Sinbad was forgotten in a moment: 
“Say on. Is it anything you want me 
to do?” 

“You were very good to me last year,” 
she said. (Percival disclaimed her praise 
with a quick movement of his hand.) 
“If ever you should have reason to think 
me ungrateful, I want to say that it will not 
be that I have forgotten : I don’t forget. 


It will be that I could not help myself. 


There’s no knowing what may happen. 
I only thought I should like to say so.” 

Percival half smiled as he looked her 
in the face: “No knowing? I think there 
is some knowing. Oh, don’t be frighten- 
ed: it is you who know, notI. You have 
some reason for saying this, of course.” 

“Perhaps,” said Addie. ‘But I don’t 
know. I only wanted you to under- 
stand.” 

“You remind me of what I used to 
learn about Gunpowder Plot long ago: 
‘Monteagle knew not what to think of 
this letter.’ I feel very much like Mont- 
eagle. What is amiss, Addie? Am I 
going to be blown up?” 

“We'll hope not.” 

““Monteagle had no chance of asking 
questions, had he? But then, you see, he 
had the sagacity of his ‘ most dread sov- 
ereign’ to fall back upon. No matter: 
I will not easily believe any ill of you, 
Addie. We have been good friends, and 
I think I may trust you.” 

“No, don’t trust me. That is just it.” 

She was so evidently perplexed and 
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troubled that he grew grave. “Aust you. 


talk in riddles?” he asked. “I don’t like 
hints of something underhand and mys- 
terious. I can’t in the least imagine what 
you can possibly mean, or why I should 
ever think differently of you. But I have 
had a blow: a man whom I would have 
trusted with everything has just turned 
out aswindler. He was false all the time 
when I believed him most. The ugliest 
truth is better than that. And I don't 
think your truth can be very ugly, Addie. 
Let’s have it out and make an end of it.” 

She shook her head: “It isn’t mine. 
You don’t know what you are asking: 
it isn’t possible. Only some day you will 
think me rather mean: that’s all. You 
trust people too much: you think every 
one is as good as yourself.” 

“If there are not a good many better, 
the earth will soon want salt,’’ said Per- 
cival. “And don’t trouble yourself about 
my excessive trustfulness: there’s some 
hope of my getting rid of it at this rate, 
isn’t there ?” 

“I wish I could say more,” sighed Ad- 
die. ‘But even now I am half afraid—” 

_“Not of me, I hope. There’s no occa- 
sion, really. I shall just take my chance 
and drift to the end of the chapter.” 

She looked almost wistfully at him, 
and sighed again, but said no more. 
The train rushed on through level fields 
and softly-swelling hills, and she watched 
the trailing cloud of white, which, linger- 
ing as it went, caught the sunlight for a 
moment on its rounded masses before 
they melted into the summer air. Per- 
cival was silent too. In spite of what 
he had said, he could not refrain from 
some wonder as to Addie’s meaning. 
He thought of Horace; but what had 
Addie to do with Horace now? He 
thought of Sissy; but how could these 
two be sharers in a mystery? Besides, 
he had made up his mind, that the shad- 
ow in Sissy’s life was'cast by a mere 
cloud, not by any substantial fact. She 
was not well: she was low-spirited, she 
had fancies. She could not tell him, be- 
cause she could not put a sense of gray 
oppression into words. Already she was 
better, and when he took her away into 
new scenes and among new people, all 
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this vague grief and terror would be 
laughed at or forgotten. It was im- 
possible that there could be anything 
known to Addie Blake and Sissy which 
could seriously menace him. “When 
women get a chance of talking myste- 
riously, they are sure to make the most 
of it,” thought Percival: And yet “some 
day you will think me rather mean” was 
hardly like a romantic secret. There was 
a ring of prosaie certainty about such an 
anticipation as that. Percival was in- 
clined to believe that if the nut were 
cracked some kernel of truth might be 
found, but he was not at all sure. He 
was quite sure that Addie believed there 
was such a kernel. But she might be 
mistaken; nor does every kernel, how- 
ever carefully it may be planted and wa- 
tered, necessarily produce a tree which 
will bear fruit. He had troubles of his 
own to think about just then, and felt 
disinclined for this nutcracking, which — 
if successful would evidently get his in- 
formant into a scrape. “No: if ever I 
have to think her rather mean, she shall 
have no chance of returning the com- 
pliment,” was Percival’s final decision. 
And he felt a little glow of satisfaction 
as he came to it; which was all very . 
well, for so far as it was not dictated by 
laziness it was inspired by a courteous 
loyalty to Addie Blake. (It would be 
useless to go into the question of pro- 
portions.) And when he had thus hero- 
ically determined not to exert himself, 
he leant back and his eyes wandered 
over the landscape, at first with that 
sort of undefined pleasure and attrac- 
tion which we feel when a face in a 
crowd recalls the face of a dear friend. 
Perhaps a moment later we wake to the 
sudden consciousness that it is our friend 
himself advancing to greet us. It was 
so with Percival. First, as he gazed ab- 
sently at the country round, it brought 
Fordborough and Brackenhill, as it were, 
into the background of his thoughts. A 
moment later he perceived that familiar 
landmarks were gliding past him, and 
that they were close to their destination. 

He sprang out as soon as the train 
stopped and secured a fly for Addie. 
“Can’t say much for the horse,” he re- 
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marked as he came back. “There are 
only three. He’s an awful screw, but I 
don't fancy he’s worse than the other 
two, and I rather think each of the oth- 
ers is.” 

“T haven't far to go,” she sajd as she 
swept along the platform in her queen- 
liest fashion by his side. 

“Remember me to Mrs. Blake and 
your sister when you write,” said Per- 
cival. 

She flashed a swift glance at him: “I 
will: good-bye.” He lifted his hat, and 
she was gone. 

“Queer I should have met her after my 
talk with Godfrey yesterday!” thought he. 
“She’s handsomer than ever. I wonder 
if she ever cared for poor Horace? Why, 
she never so much as asked after him! 
Can't have cared very much. And yet I 
don’t know. There is x0 knowing about 
such things.” And shrugging his shoul- 
ders he dismissed the matter from his 

thoughts, and went to the White Hart 
to get a dog-cart to take him to Brack- 
enhill. 

A quarter of an hour later he was on 
his way. The soft air, the bright sun- 
light, the varying lights and shadows, 

. the merry singing of the birds, the first 
wild roses in the hedgerows,—he noted 
them all as he sped along the pleasant 
road. But his eyes were sombre and 
the line was deeper between his brows. 
He had laughed about his errand to Ad- 
die Blake, but you may get laughter out 
of that which yields neither hope nor 
comfort. Laughter often goes well with 
bitterness, and Percival’s soul was very 
bitter that day as he thought of the er- 
rand on which he had come. 

If there was one thing he prized in 
the world, it was his independence. He 
knew well enough that it was something 
outside himself—no power or strength 
of his own. Training and temperament 
had conspired to make him as depend- 
ent as a girl, but he could defy them. 
“T am like a hermit crab,” he had own- 
ed to himself—‘ uncommonly helpless 
unless I get hold of somebody’s shell.” 
But, after all, since his grandfather the 
rector had left him a handy little shell 
enough, he could face the world very 
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fairly. It might have been more spa- 
cious, no doubt. Brackenhill would have 
been a splendid shell, delicately tinted 
and lined with pearl, and our hermit 
crab felt that he could have filled it suc- 
cessfully. That, however, could not be 
his without two deaths, and he refrained 
as far as possible from thinking of such 
ghastly stepping-stones. 

He had feared, as has been already 
said, that his marriage might entail upon 
him a certain amount of dependence on 
his grandfather, but through all his anx- 
iety there had remained to him the cer- 
tainty of that little shell of his own, into 
which he could retire if need were, and 
show his claws. He was not a homeless 
hermit crab, dragging himself over the 
sand, and so conscious of his defence- 
less condition that he must accept any 
shell that was offered him on any terms. 
Sissy, by an accident of inheritance, was 
more splendidly housed, and together 
they could resist all the power of Brack- 
enhill—a fact which took away the de- 
sire todo so. While he was assured of 
the necessaries of life Percival could ac- 
cept or refuse its ‘luxuries as he pleased, 
and he had been treated as if he con- 
ferred a favor when he consented to take 
them. He felt sure he could do without 
the luxuries at a moment’s notice, and 
that he could compel himself to live 
within a much narrower income than 
he possessed. For, though he dearly | 
loved his ease, he was clear- headed 
and accurate in money -matters, and if 
he lacked energy he had considerable 
powers of passive endurance. But if he 
were robbed of the necessaries of life— 
Was there ever a hermit crab who could 
make himself a shell? 

Yet, in spite of all his troubles, he was 
conscious of an increasing pleasure as he 
drew near to the old manor-house. Per- 
cival had never owned to mortal being 
the passion he had for Brackenhill—a 
passion which had grown up in opposi- 
tion to his will. Every stone of its walls, 
every bough of its trees, was dear to him. 
He had gone there first with the inten- 
tion of scorning it, and of showing his 
grandfather that he scorned it. In the 
latter he had so thoroughly succeeded 
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—at first in sincerity, and later through 
his unconquerable reserve—that the old 
man believed that this most treasured pos- 
session was worth but little in his favor- 
ite’s eyes. It was his own fault, he would 
say to himself. He had exiled Alfred and 


his son, and the boy had grown up an 
outsider—a Percival, and not a Thorne, 


rather with feelings of bitterness against 
the Thornes. He had done it himself, 
and the retribution was just. Percival had 
said when first he saw his father’s home 
that he “liked looking at old houses.” 
That was all that Brackenhill was to him. 
The words were graven on the squire’s 
memory, and no syllable had been utter- 
ed which would in the slightest degree 
efface them. It was the deepest long- 
ing of the old man’s heart that Percival 
might reign after him; and even if it 
could be, his happiness would not be 
complete, since his boy despised Brack- 
enhill. “Any other old house would do 
as well,"’ Godfrey Thorne would say with 
asigh. “Perhaps he'd sell the place if 
he had it, and buy another somewhere 
else. Only Sissy cares for it.” 

If any one had told him that his grand- 
son cared more for the old house than 
he did himself, he would have answer- 
ed with a smile of unbelief; yet it would 
have been true. Brackenhill was the 
background of all Percival’s day-dreams. 
He loved the terrace-walk with its bal- 
ustrade; the flight of steps, with mossy 
balls of stone on either hand; the en- 
trance -hall, with its stately pavement 
of white and black; the great staircase, 
down which Sissy came with light foot- 
falls and shining eyes. Above.all, he 
loved the long drawing-room, with its 
antique furniture and its lingering per- 
fume of the roses of years gone by. 

Not even to Sissy had a syllable of this 
passion been breathed. Percival’s réle 
from the first had been to accept the fact 
that his father was disinherited as a sim- 
ple matter of course — not as a punish- 
ment inflicted, but as a bargain made. 
All that was lost for Sarah Percival was 
well lost: it was impossible to reason 
with her son on any other basis. He 
only dimly remembered her, and there- 
fore she was a symbol of his ideal. He 


wore her name proudly, as if it were a 
title. If any of the old people in the 
neighborhood said, “Ah, I remember 
your mother,” his eyes flashed with sud- 
den eagerness. It seemed to him that 
if he owned his fondness for Bracken- 
hill, it might be thought that in his in- 
most heart he regretted his father’s ob- 
stinacy. With his grandfather, above all, 
he had been reserved. He knew that 
the old man loved him with such an ab- 
sorbing passion as old people sometimes 
have for the favorites of their declining 
years. They are sadly conscious that 
they have no time to change, that every- 


thing around them is strange and new, 


and that if they drop the hand to which 
they cling, trembling, they will be left 
alone in the world, having lost the swift 
instinct by which heart finds heart in 
youth. Percival understood something 
of all this, and, aftera fashion, he returned 
his grandfather's affection. But he knew 
‘Mr. Thorne’s desire to be supreme, and 
actively to regulate the destinies of those 
he loved, and, fearing his caprices, would 
not give a weapon into his hand which 
might be turned against the giver. He 


-had kept him at arm’s length hitherto, 


but: now the Old Man of the Sea was to 
have his turn. Sinbad went to meet 
him with a sombre face, which softened 
as he drew near his journey’s end. 
For he was on the bit of road which he 
remembered so well, level and straight. 


‘To the right the wide meadows sloped 


gently down till they reached the river, 
and you caught the silver flash of water 
through the willows. To the left lay a 
long succession of low, rounded hills; or 
one long hill, for it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish any particular eminences in the 
ever-varied undulations. And a little 
way up the ascent stood Brackenhill, a 
long, low pile of gray, warm on its south- 
ern slope, with its park and its stately 
trees and shaven lawns about it. Be- 
hind it rose the treeless and unchang- 
ing downs, tufted with gorse and brack- 
en, grassy, sunlit and still. 

Percival felt his heart leap up and 
then sink within him as he turned in 
at the gate. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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HOME HARMONIES, 


OMESTIC MUSIC in its ideal per- 
fection would be a source of unal- 
loyed enjoyment, bringing on all occa- 
sions deep-felt pleasurable emotions, en- 
chantment, or even beatific rapture. No 
earthly gratifications being, however, en- 
tirely free from alloy, it should not cause 
surprise if in the practice of the “divine 
art” of tone certain inconveniences are 
experienced. But it would be our own 
fault if from misdirected efforts these 
should become really a cause of vexa- 
tion and irritation. From the simplest 
lullaby or nursery-song to the classic 
string quartet all domestic music must 
be made refreshing to the heart and 
senses, or it will not exercise the -ben- 
eficial and salutary influence intended. 
Whenever vanity, love of display and de- 
sire to create astonishment or gain praise 
are ruling principles of action, art in any 
form cannot be really good and profit- 
able. And the music of home must not 
only be entirely free from the admixture 
of any debasing motives, but intelligent- 
ly regulated in all its departments if we 
would gain all the benefits that should 
result from the time, money and thought 
expended upon it. The fees for music- 
lessons are larger than those for other 
studies; the cost of instruments and their 
frequent adjustments is great; and many 
persons spend three hours per day in 
practice—or, in other words, one-eighth 
of their lives—striving to acquire a cer- 
tain facility in their manipvlation and 
pedipulation. Such an estimate proves 
that the subject has a serious side, and 
an importance that demands at least a 
passing notice. For this reason a review 
is here given of various matters that may 
lead to modifications in the education of 
the young and the habits of their seniors. 
First of all, it seems necessary to point 
out that children ought not to be chained 
down to the musical notation, exercises 
and lessons at too early an age. It is far 
better that they should have an old piano- 
forte of feeble tone (or a new one with the 


soft pedal fastened down) in the nursery 


than that they should visit periodically 


the drawing-room to play under supervis- 
ion. All the musical consonances may be 
found out by the aid of the ear alone, and . 
when thus discovered they make a more 
marked impression. In this way Mozart 
amused himself when too young to un- 
derstand language, and therefore incom- 
petent to receive ordinary direct instruc- 
tion. During some casual visit to the. 
nursery the five fingers of the child 
should be pressed in succession upon 
the first five notes of some scale, and 
then the notes of the first and middle 
fingers pressed together, and afterward 
those of the middle and little fingers. 
Then, unassisted, the same melodic suc- 
cession and the included triad will be 
found in other parts of the instrument, 
and, generally speaking, the chord will . 
give more pleasure than the successive 
notes. This groping after truth, and the 
pleasure experienced on its discovery, 
are events not the least important in the 
experience of children. To direct them 
to repeat five-finger exercises for a given 
length of time is to create tedium, to 
lead them to joyless participation in 
art. During these dreary occupations 
the mind, being left unoccupied, wan- 
ders far away from the matter in hand, 
and thus a mental habit of indifference 
or inattention is induced that is fatal to 
all educational progress. The imagina- 
tion is also dwarfed, and mechanism is 
substituted for art. 

Climate, sex, mode of life, tempera- 
ment, etc. determine to some extent the 
age when actual instruction should be- 
gin; but, generally speaking, as three 
years are required to develop conscious- 
ness of sensuous life, five more for the 
exercise of the understanding, six more 
for the play of fancy, and seven more 
for the development of the understand- 
ing and formation of character, music- 
lessons ought to be delayed until the 
eighth year. Even then it is a mistake 
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to present high ideals, but far preferable 
to begin with forms of art that are most 
nearly allied to Nature. For this reason 
the scientific form of the minor scale 
(with the step of an augmented second 
from the sixth to the seventh notes) 


should be withheld, and also other pro- . 


_ gressions that indicate mental states not 
yet actually experienced by the pupil— 
such as, for instance, a longing for a 


state of longing, or violent passions and 


emotions not of a childlike character. 
To economize time it is well, so soon as 
a few chords and melodies are known, 
to impart a slight knowledge of har- 
mony, that chords may be readily iden- 
tified, however strange may be their 
appearance in various inversions or in 
elaborate arpeggio. The silent study of 
harmony, form, rhythmic complexities, 
etc., is not only very advantageous to 
the pupil, but also to others; for music 
is the most intrusive of all the arts, and 
we cannot close our ears if we would. 
Students of the violin, whose instru- 
ments affect the nerves (the chin being 
pressed heavily upon the sounding- 
board) and jade them before the mus- 
cles of the hands and arms are tired, 
are indebted to Mr. C. F. Albert of 
Philadelphia, who. has constructed a 
folding studio-violin that produces an 
extremely soft and pleasant tone. It 
will often be the means of sparing un- 
willing listeners a species of refined tor- 
ture that cannot be easily paralleled. 

If it is unadvisable to begin by intro- 
ducing to the youthful mind highly elab- 
orate artistic forms—that is to say, music 
with harmonies greatly altered from their 
natural state, as pointed out above—it is 
also manifestly better to select music 
which may be readily understood and 
appreciated. For this reason begin with 
songs consisting of monosyllabic words 
and short lines, that the melodic phrases 
may also be short, comprehensible and 
easily delivered with one breath. Cheer- 
ful words are also more suitable than de- 
sponding or reflective sentiments; and 
therefore, generally speaking, the melo- 
dies of Haydn and Mozart will be found 
preferable to those of Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, which are very rarely the natu- 
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ral, spontaneous expression of content- 
ment, complete satisfaction, still low 
light-hearted merriment. 

The mental grasp of young persons is 
so- feeble that frequently they are dis- 
heartened by musical compositions of 
great length and difficulty. It is far bet- 
ter that the works first chosen be so short 
and simple that they may: be played 
throughout at once. After they have 
been played twice they should be laid 
aside and new works tried. Errors may 
abound, but by thus proceeding the ability 
to read music at first sight is acquired, and 


_an extended acquaintance with works of 


art gained. These advantages are notto . 
be lightly estimated. It is better to be 
ready to play, at any moment, any kind 
of new music within a certain degree of 
technical difficulty than to practice con- 
tinuously a few “ show pieces,’’ that soon 
prove to be beyond the executive powers . 
unless they are “kept up.” No vulgar 
display need be made at home. The 
performer here is not driven to perform 
objectively, with professional ends in 
view, like a concert-artist appealing to 
the public. He may choose music that 
is extremely simple and unpretending, 
and perform it subjectively, being sure 
of sympathy. Of course it should be 
intrinsically good, although easy to ren-. 
der without practice. The object of the 
performance should not be exhibition of 
skill, but pure love of art. The selections 
must be reasonably short, for variety’s 
sake and to allow opportunities for ra- 
tional conversation. 

Vocal music must also be similarly 
restrained. It is more praiseworthy to 
undertake a song that is within the com- 
pass of the voice, and that may be ac- 
complished with certainty and ease, not- 
withstanding a slight cold or other such 
casualty, than a grand operatic scena 
with bravura passages that might at least 
betray fear of failure, and probably also 
cause nervousness and agitation, destroy- 
ing the feeling of repose and peaceful 
enjoyment of the passing time. The 
words of such compositions frequently 
require explanation when separated from 
the dramatic context, and rarely appear 
quite suitable for the drawing -room. 
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Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz and other composers have 
written very many songs that are in all 
respects adapted for use in social circles, 
More gratification is experienced on hear- 


ing a simple gavotte by Bach played upon. 


the pianoforte, or some unpretending song 
delivered readily—that is to say, without 
preliminary excuses or elaborate prepara- 
tion—than from some more ambitious 
effort after certain delays and repeated 
requests. For this, even if well made, 


might prove to be in as bad taste as the 


exhibition of much jewelry or overdress- 
ing on certain occasions. 

When musical companionship can be 
obtained the resulting gain is great, for 
the several persons may: unite in the 
performance of works of art of consid- 
erable complexity, each one taking a 
separate part. In this way considerable 
knowledge of large orchestral composi- 
tions may be gained in the form of ar- 
rangements for two or three performers 
on pianofortes. But it must always be 
borne in mind that such transcriptions 
are not so satisfactory as works originally 
composed for the instrument. Orches- 
tral effects may be suggested on the 
pianoforte, but not produced, and the 
dramatic character of a symphony—in 
which the various instruments respond 
to each other like spirit-voices, with 
forms unknown yet enticing and dear— 
is entirely destroyed. For the reproduc- 
tion of orchestral composition it is better 
to form, if possible, a stringed quintet for 
the performance of the parts for strings, 
and to play the parts for wind instruments 
on several small free-reed organs voiced 
characteristically. Performers on the vio- 
lin and violoncello are now, however, not 
so numerous as pianists. This is to be 
regretted. 

In former periods in England gentle- 
men were expected to be competent to 
sing at first sight from a manuscript copy 
of a single part. ‘In Queen Elizabeth's 
time concerted vocal rhusic was in the 
style of the madrigal, in which the vari- 
ous melodies proceeded independently 
of each other. They were contrapuntal, 
like those of a fugue—not harmonized 
themes, as, for instance, modern German 


part-songs—and no assistance was ren- 
dered by an accompaniment on a keyed 
instrument. Much of this music was 
called “table music,” the performers 


sitting at a table, and some of the parts. 


being written upside down for the benefit 
of those persons placed opposite. Occa- 
sionally it happened that some gentle- 
men (who, though able to sing and de- 
sirous of taking part in the performances, 
had voices of inferior quality) were per- 
mitted to play on viols the vocal parts 
with the singers. This concession to in- 
strumentalists led to the employment of 
six, or a “chest of viols,” the composi- 
tions being usually in six parts. Then 
the practice of playing the music with- 
out the singers became gradually adopt- 
ed, and thus “chamber music” arose. 
It is evident from what has been said 
respecting madrigals that each perform- 
er had an important part to play, and 
not a mere accessory, accompanimental 
or “filling-up” part required to complete 
the harmony. In later times the desire 
for music of a lighter and less dignified 
character increased, and then dances 
were arranged in orderly successions, 
called “suites.” These melodies, being 
designed for the purposes of the dance, 
had necessarily a recognizable form, as 
well as rhythm, and thus the word 
“form" became employed in instru- 
mental music. Those who wish to or- 
ganize small parties for the study of 
chamber music will do well to follow 
this historically progressive order. 
While performers are learning to con- 
trol their instruments it is\advisable to 
play vocal music upon them. Arrange- 
ments from operas, etc. are not suffi- 
ciently rich in subject-matter to provide 
melodies for each instrument. More real 
progress would be attained by playing 
the vocal parts of an oratorio—say Men- 
delssohn’s E4ijak—with the assistance 
of a good pianist ; for even the recita- 
tives that here occur would lead the 
executants to seek for, and give, a cha- 
racteristic expression to each note. A 
regulation, pattern-work accompani- 
mental part never demands this intel- 
ligent rendering. Some easy suites or 
Mozart's quintets would lead naturally 
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to the proper understanding of the great- 
. er works of Beethoven. 

At this point a knowledge of some of 
the forms of instrumental music is val- 
_uable. Thus the form of the allegro or 
first movement of a sonata, quartet or 
other such work in “classic form” be- 
ing known, the performers master the 
contents more rapidly, and find their 
places more readily should they happen 
to lose them when playing a composi- 
tion for the first time. The same gain 
would result from an acquaintance with 
the moulds in which the scherzo, min- 
uetto and rondo are cast. This gain is 
not slight, for the performers have usu- 
ally only their own parts before them, 
and generally the first trial of a com- 
position is made at full speed, that an 
idea of its general character may be ob- 
tained. It is therefore absolutely neces- 


sary that the performers should, if tem- 
porarily incompetent to continue, be able 
to recover and rejoin the others farther 
on. To compel them to begin again 
would be a most unusual proceeding. 
This first performance, even if free from 


technical errors, is only a mechanical per- 
formance, intended to give each player 
some knowledge of the associated parts 
and the design of the composer. Subse- 
quent performances lead to a more sym- 
pathetic delivery and artistic rendering 
of the whole. 

In the music of home the pianoforte 
generally plays an important part. If 
stringed instruments are associated with 
it, as in the pianoforte trio, quartet, etc., 
the question of temperament is at once 
raised. The stringed instruments are not 
tempered. But the pianoforte scale is so 
adjusted that any one note may do duty 
for many other notes. For instance, the 
note E is required to represent E, the 
third sound of the key of C major, the 
keynote of the scale of four sharps, the 
minor seventh of the key of F sharp, as 
well as D double sharp and F flat. 

The notes of the strings of the violin 
and violoncello are C, G, D, A, E, all 
tuned a perfect fifth apart. On the piano- 
forte there are no absolutely perfect fifths, 
but each fifth in the above series is made 
a trifle too small, so that the final E may, 
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when sounded with the first note C, make 
an agreeable consonance. The lowest 
note of the violoncello (C), when sound- 
ed with the highest string of the violin ~ 
(E), will not give this pleasant combi- 
nation, for the E is the keynote of the 
key of four sharps, and not the third 
sound of the scale of C, which is re- 
quired to make the chord of C. The 
ratio 80: 81 represents the exact differ- 
ence between these two notes; which 
difference the pianoforte tuner tries to 
hide. The mathematic theory of tem- 
perament cannot here be given: It is 
sufficient to state that the violin is tuned 
in the key of D, and the viola and vio- 
loncello in the key of G, and we proceed 
to point to practical matters determined 
by these facts. 

Partly on account of the Pythagorean 
system of tuning bowed instruments, and 
partly because the fingers of the left hand 
“stop ”’ the strings somewhat differently 
from the nuts of the instruments, certain 
restrictions are observed respecting the 
use of the open strings. Those open 


_ Strings sounding A are too sharp for the . 


scale of F; those giving D are too sharp 
for the scale of B flat; and those giving 
G are too sharp for the scale of E fiat.. 
Therefore it is generally better to make 
these tones in some other way. When 
tuning stringed instruments to the piano- 
forte for the performance of a musical 
composition in a key with sharps, it is 
necessary to take care that the initial 
note A is perfectly in tune, and not at 
all above the pitch; and on preparing 
for a piece in a key with flats, to make 
this A a little too sharp—that is to say, 
slightly above the pitch of the pianoforte. 
The other strings may then be tuned in 
the usual manner, and the instruments 
will be in better accord than if this rule 
is disregarded or reversed. The reason- 
ableness of it will be perceived when it 
is remembered that each fourth taken 
upward on the pianoforte is made too 
sharp by the tuner, and therefore prog- 
ress into the flat keys involves an eleva- 
tion of their pitch. 

It is well said that to read a string 
quartet, even regarded merely as a bra- 
cing intellectual exercise, seems on a par 
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with the reading of a Platonic dialogue. 
It is quite certain that very varied phys- 
ical and mental powers are employed, 
to say nothing of the manner in which 
the emotions are disciplined. The se- 
rious study of the art of music is a pow- 
erful factor in true, humanizing culture. 
The works of Beethoven and other great 
modern composers are wholesome cor+ 
rectives of the prose of modern positive 
science and industrialism; and it appears 
somewhat strange, although satisfactory, 
that in an age like the present, which is 
in many respects generally considered to 
be inimical to art, music of the highest 
kind should be so generally cultivated. 

We do not here speak of song-singing, 
but of concerted music, in which egotism 
finds no place and freedom is resigned, 
all concerned in the performance making 
concessions, For when several persons 
combine to present a work of art in the 
most perfect way, their individual incli- 
- nations are somewhat modified that the 
concerted action may be perfectly unan- 
imous. Enthusiasm is also strengthened 
by the sense of sympathy and the co- 
operation of others. Amateur musicians 
may fail in certain particulars, but they 
are drawn into the active sphere of art 
by their own free will and choice: they 
desire to exert themselves to become 
worthy participators in a performance 
which is to them their full reward. 
They have also, for the most part, very 
considerable general culture, suscepti- 
bility of mind and study as enthusiastic 
lovers of music. 

Although the form of a string quartet 
is similar to that of a symphony, it has a 
wider range of subject-matter. This will 
be seen on comparing violin parts of 
both. From the nature of things it is 
evident that melodies of an extremely 
passionate kind, however suitable for 
performance on a single instrument, 
cannot with equal propriety and success 
be rendered by an orchestra. For this 
reason objections may well be raised 
whenever chamber music is performed 
by an orchestra, unless it should happen 
to be suitable. Other reasons must be 
found before objections are made to or- 
chestral music being arranged as cham- 
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ber music. Some persons assert that no 
change whatever should be made in the 
mode of rendering a composer's works, 
This rule is very excellent, but, like other 
rules, is only serviceable to those who are 
unable to discover or comprehend the 


| principles on which it rests. It must not 


act as a tyrannical prohibition, forbidding 


’ learned musicians, well acquainted with 


the doctrines of high art, the exercise of 
their discriminating faculties. It may be 
clearly perceived that a passionate love- 
song could not be converted into a chorus, 
although a vigorous war-song would read- 
ily submit to such treatment. For it is 
not unusual that great bodies of men 
should feel martial ardor simultaneously, 
or excite one another to the expression 


_of it; but erotic ardor is quite different : 


it would be hardly possible to train men 
to sing together a melody which should 
appear as the spontaneous effusion of 
personal feeling of this kid. Each one 
would be conscious of the necessity of 
deciding for himself what variations of 
time and pitch or other fluctuations of 
tone should be made in portraying in- 
tense emotion of this nature. But sup- 
posing that in some special cases they 
might be made to agree, the effect would 
appear to be studied and unnatural, to 
say nothing of the ridiculous exhibition 
such an attempt would prove. Remove 
now the words of the song, and the pas- 
sionate melody that remains will be 
equally unsuited to the chorus of in- 
struments. 

Considerations such as these lead se- 
rious musicians to discriminate very care- 
fully between different kinds of emotion 
—between sentiments of a universal cha- 
racter and those that affect the purely 
personal feelings—and then to distin- 
guish the manifestations of their varied 
forms in musical art, that they may act 
with freedom and in accordance with the 
results of their reflection whenever any 
rearrangements of a composer's works 
are in contemplation. In those cases 
in which a director fails to discover the 
principles that shoyld lead him aright - 
he is content to follow the dictates of 
his artistic conscience, which is highly 
sensitive in most earnest students. 
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Music by a string: quartet is free from 
trammels. No words clog or impede its 
unrestrained motions. No dances re- 
strict its rhythmic forms and compel it 
to observe a more sluggish measure. 
Music must resign its acquired inde- 
pendence, and become much more sim- 
ple technically, before an alliance with 


either can be formed, or it would indeed ° 


be “ wedded to a limping spouse.” The 
performers on stringed instruments do 
not impose limitations on the composer 
like those on wind instruments. They 
are never out of breath. - Their plastic, 
willing, obedient, protean-like violins 
have ever inspired composers to sét 
higher and still higher tasks for them, 
and as yet no check has been imposed. 


Music’by a string quartet is of a high, | 


intellectual character. If the various 
movements are not in the fugal form, 
they are, or should be, written in the 
spirit of the fugue. That is to say, the 
musical ideas usually receive a regular 
and consistent development. The open- 
ing motive or theme is not exchanged 
for a second, third or fourth theme, but 
it is extended, repeated, answered an- 
tiphonally, transposed and contrasted in 
various ways, so that the movement, in- 
stead of expressing many different senti- 
ments, gives many varying shades, com- 
plexions and phases of some one senti- 
ment. Extended compositions thus ex- 
hibit in a remarkable degree unity and 
variety combined. This free and order- 
ly development of themes is the cha- 
racteristic feature of modern music, by 
which it is entitled to be called a new 
art of the greatest promise, even if it 
be not regarded as the only classic art 
of the nineteenth century. 

Music by a string quartet has its sen- 
suous element reduced to a minimum. 
The varied palette of the orchestra or 
the rich resplendence of the military 
band is not found here. It appears al- 
most as pure form, like sculpture. 

In quartet music the moral quality of 
the feelings aroused is also generally of 
an elevated character. The entire range 
of human emotions may here find full ex- 
pression, and yet great composers have 


generally restricted themselves to those 
Vor. XXI.—31 
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which it is beneficial to excite, or have 
recorded soul-states which are so rarely 
experienced that no word in any lan- 
guage has as yet been coined to refer to 
them. Chamber music, from the time 
of Bach to the present day, is a vast 
collection of unclassified psychologic 
facts, which perhaps is ere long des- 
tined to form a valuable caceiaation 
to mental science. 

Music for the string quartet is rarely 

“characteristic music,” or music pro- 
duced- under the dominion of a poetic 
idea. When a composer finds himself 
in the peculiar condition which impels 
him to sit.down and write a work of 
musical art without having any partic- 
ular subject that calls for development, 
he may be. said to be “inspired.” In 
this state he may give a record of his 
emotions in his highly original and beau- 
tiful tonal language, free from all refer- 
ence to externals. In other words, he 
may impart these emotions direct, and 
not, like the poet, state a case in the 
hope of exciting these feelings, which, 
if formed at all, must come subsequent- 
ly. When, however, a musician is con- 
scious that among the many mingled 
emotions that move him some one is 
very prominent, and this one may be 
readily defined in words, then he will 
possibly give it expression, and thus 
“characteristic music,” with generally 
a highly suggestive title, is produced. 
But music of an abstract order —that 
is, music marked by a certain indefin- 
itude peculiar to all high art—is usually 
written for the stringed quartet. The 
later quartets of Beethoven especially 
appear to have been conceived amidst 
a most profound and comprehensive 
flow of thought and feeling. 

Not only are such productions remark- 
able because they resist all attempts at 
definition in speech, but they have from 
another point of view an extremely high 
position accorded them. On considering 
the structure of a melodic theme that ex- 
presses some one instinctive feeling, it 
will be found to be of a compact, unex-. 
pansive, finite character. In other words, 
it will have a formal close, a definite 
rhythmic, harmonic and tonal termina- 
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tion at the eighth, sixteenth or thirty- 
second accent. Here the cadence oc- 
curs, which is so fully expected that it 
is generally extremely difficult to short- 
en or extend the phrase. For this rea- 
son it is generally followed by some en- 
tirely new phrase, and usually the first 
is then repeated to conclude the whole 
section. The point to be noted is that 
this melody is not developed, but set 
aside or some trivial variations are made 
upon it. ; 

In classic music, instead of melodies 
of this type being employed, we have 
themes that are technically called “sub- 
jects,” which frequently consist of only 
two or three notes, or at the most form 
one short series of notes that are devel- 
oped in various ways. This develop- 
ment of a central musical idea leads 
to its becoming a principal object of 
thought throughout the whole. -work. 
Thus the first subject of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony consists of but four 
notes, or rather one note played thrice, 
followed by a second note. However 


uninteresting this short motivo may ap- 
pear to persons who look for melody 


of the Verdi or Rossini type, or to oth- 
ers who are unacquainted with Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Symphony, it has 
made a marked impression upon those 
who appreciate instrumental music and 
have heard this composition. For Bee- 
thoven’s themes are pregnant in cha- 
racter, rich in latent expression, or he 
would not have chosen them for devel- 
opment. His scrap-books show how he 
varied in numberless ways these themes 
until they exactly suited him, Then 
a powerful brooding came over his 
thoughts, the wheels of his mighty in- 
tellect were set in motion to project 
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the whole piece, which could not thus 
fail to be regularly and consistently de- 
veloped. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Beethoven altered these musical subjects 
with a view to make them readily amen- 
able to various forms of scientific treat- 
ment, in the way in which many fugal 
subjects are designed by inferior com- 
posers, and especially modern German 
organists. By a study of some of these 
subjects it becomes evident that even if 
original they have been modelled spe- 
cially with a view to the formation of 


a good stretto or what not, so that the 


thought of their predestination is forced 
upon us. On the contrary, he sought to 
invent a thesis which, like a fructifying 
germ, would, when fully developed by 
the richest means, lead to new and un- 
expected results. Rejecting, on the one 
hand, fugal leads for his subjects, and, on 
the other hand, melodies which though 
compact and forcible would prove indif- 
fusive or spasmodic, he succeeded in pro- 
ducing motives that were strong in pro- 
portion to their copiousness, and capable 
of being spread forth freely in a contin- 
uously progressive train, as the mind nat- 
urally moves to ever-new impressions. 
His musical compositions are of a uni- 
formly elevated character. They induce 
a habit of contemplation that exercises 
a beneficial influence on the character. 
Domestic music of the highest kind, there- 
fore, leads us to delight in and become 
more sensitive to moral beauty —to be 
filled with homage and high aspirations. 
for all true worthiness. It may make us 
conscious of the sublime, as well as in- 
crease our love for the beautiful, good 
and true. 
S. AUSTEN PEARCE, Mus. D., Oxon. 
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AN HOUR OF RAIN. 


AN HOUR 


MORNING TRAIN from Paris 

stopped at a station a little out of 
that charming modern Babylon, and a 
gentleman and two ladies alighted from 
one of the carriages. 

“That dear Eugénie!’’ exclaimed the 
elder lady, glancing into the station-yard. 
“TI told her she need not send the car- 
riage, but there is Antoine.—Get in at 
once, Marie: I must stay to see that we 
have the right things set off. Your uncle 
wouldn’t know his own valise if he had 
been round the world with it.—At the 
same time’’—addressing her husband— 
“it would look well if you should stand 
beside me and seem to be the stronger.” 

“What! are we to lift the trunks 
down?” drawled Monsieur Turenne. At 
this hour of the morning he was accus- 
tomed to be in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers in his own room in Paris, sipping 
his coffee and glancing over the papers 
to see what interesting scandals had been 
exposed, and what men and women had 
thrown themselves into the Seine during 
the last twenty-four hours. To-day, at 
eleven o'clock, he had already taken a 
journey. It was disgusting. 

Madame took no notice of his trivial 
question. She was looking anxiously to 
see that the men—two insensible brutes 
who knew nothing of, and cared less for, 
affairs of toilette—did not turn her trunk 
upside down, and thus crush her crisp 
gray mist of a lawn dress that had been 
laid in it at the last minute. The company 
of to-day was called a violet party—Eu- 
génie always had such lovely fancies !— 
and madame had selected this dress for 
the breakfast. It would be very pretty 
with violets and the scarf of white aloe 
fibre that pretended to be a matronly 
drapery. 

Madame Turenne had been a beauty, 
and was trying to grow old gracefully. 
It is a process that requires much study. 
To. be sober without being dowdy, and 
dignified without heaviness, and to have, 
withal, some little becoming touch of co- 
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quetry here and there while seeming to 
renounce all coquetry,—this is an art like 
another. 

The trunk tilted. Madame uttered a 
little scream and extended her arms. 
“If you upset it or let it fall, all will be 
ruined !”” she cried.—*O mon Dieu! one 
would think the trunk contained nothing 
but pillows and blankets.” 

“There is perhaps a dead man in it,” 
muttered one porter to the other. “Or 
a young woman she was jealous of, and 
has cut up in small pieces.” 

“Maybe it’s a live lover,” suggested 
the other. 

The niece stood a moment on the'plat- 
form, looking about as if recalling each 
point of the landscape to her memory. 
The pale face which had won from her 
admirers the titles of Lily, Snowdrop, 
Pearl—any name that signifies sweet- 
ness and whiteness—did not light up on 
beholding the scene, fair as it was. The 
expression was grave, possibly either se- 
vere or pained. It was indeed hard to 
define that resolute calmness in which 
Miss Marie Le Vert had learned to veil 
herself. Madame, wh sometimes used 
high-sounding words, was wont to say 
that of late her niece had become in- 
scrutable. 

“T should like to walk to the chateau, 
aunt,” she said presently, setting out as 
she spoke. “I suppose you do not mind ?” 
half turning with a form of asking per- 
mission. 

“Wouldn't it be a little singular, my 
dear?” asked madame with a slight anx- 
ious frown. 

Miss Le Vert’s mother was an Amer- 
ican, one of that dreadful nation which 
the virtuous Europeans are pleased to 
be constantly shocked at. Though, in 
truth, a very dignified and modest young 
‘woman, she had the dangerous habit of 
looking honestly out of her eyes, of oc- 
casionally taking little walks by herself, 
and of being able to dispense with a 
duenna in a manner that people famil- 
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iar with intrigue considered very odd: 
she was not familiar with intrigue. 

She did not wait for her aunt's hesitat- 
ing permission, but strolled slowly toward 
the park-gate, visible a few rods distant 
under the trees that, straggling outside, 
suddenly closed there—one might say, 
petrified there—into an avenue like a 
vast nave groined in malachite and set 
on jasper columns. The smooth road 
unrolled beneath in a slight curve, and 
other roads started to right and left like 
transepts, ever with that fine arch above, 
varying from the darkest of piled and 
shadowed green to the palest green bril- 
liant and transparent with sunshine. It 
was a virgin world, silent, fresh and del- 
icate. One might say that it had not 
yet opened its eyes, but was faintly half 
dreaming, half waking, in the sweet 
dawn of the season of flowers. The 
spirit proper to the place was the spirit 
of the waking Eve—a soft and pleasant 
wonder, an untroubled joy, as uncon- 
scious of beginning as it was unafraid 
of ending. 

Instead of going straight on to the 
chateau, Marie turned into one of the 
side-paths, hurrying a little to get out 
of sight of the carriage. Here, though 
the branches were quite as closely lock- 
ed together overhead, the road was not 
so dark, for there was no underbrush, 
and the outer woods did not press, so 
that the sward was sun-flecked on the 
southern side; and all along, as far as 
one could see, the grand double file of 
trees was set in a thick carpet of vio- 
lets. The bright side of the path was 
a gay blue with them, the shady side a 
rich purple, and dark little nooks far- 
ther back wore the cloudy bloom of 
black grapes. 

Miss Le Vert was not looking at the 
violets, however. She was seeking a 
place where she might be quite alone 
and have an opportunity to collect her 
thoughts before going to the chateau 
and encountering one she would meet 
there. There were plenty of quiet re- 
treats about the grounds, and she knew 
them all. Making a second turn into 
a grassy path, she sought what had. 
once been her favorite hiding-place. 
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Branches grew over the path, and had 
to be pushed aside by her in passing. 
Violets and myrtle were tangled to- 
gether at either hand, showing in rich 
glimpses as she made way through the 
leafy cloud above them almost as ‘if 
swimming in a light green element 
denser than air and less firm than wa- 
ter. A narrow river ran glittering across 
her path like a serpent, smooth and si- 
lent in its course, but strong, and mak- 
ing the overbending flowers and grasses 
tremble as it passed. She stepped over 
it on a tiny bridge where the convolvu- 
lus-vines of one side grew to meet the 
convolvulus-vines of the other, that came 
also halfway, where they twined and 
kissed and held up their little pink-and- 
white buds for each other, and for all 
who passed, to admire. Those little 
vines are always begging to be looked 
at, vain things that they are! and filling 
with their pink-and-white crowds all the 
paths, getting under people’s feet, run- 
ning almost any risk for vanity’s sake. 
Only they are afraid of the feet of horses, 
and seldom go in numbers into avenues 
where carriages pass. 

The river swung itself back again, and 
caught a bit of land in its shining lasso, 
and made an island of it, and then lay 
around, held it in that bright, dark clasp, 
seeming to flow no more, but to have 
set itself for ever to watch that jewel it 
had won, sending out a hundred angry 
sparkles to keep away intruders, and 
twining a wreath of mysteries about its 
prize. Flowery plants and long grasses 
and trailing myrtle made a fringe anda 
hedge about it, and a group of laurels 
and a heap of high-raised vines shaded 
and swept over the whole centre of it. 
From the opposite banks one might see 
in midsummer a cloud of golden flowers, 
half hidden, as if some fleck out of a 
grand sunset had dropped and been en- 
chanted there, and, pushing through this 
sunny color, a branch of red roses, dark 
and velvety. 

The way to reach this island was care- 
fully hidden. The bridge was overswept 
on the outer side by thickly-growing lau- 
rels that no one would think of trying to 
penetrate except one who knew the secret 
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of the two branches that, being held apart, 
allowed a passage. From the island an 
enormous branch grew out over the water 
on one side, and a vine hung its thick 
tangles at the other side of the brown 
and moss-covered arch. Marie knew it 
all, parted the branches deftly, went up 
the mossy steps, as if going into the great 
tree that leaned toward her with all its 
leafy weight, and down the mossy steps, 
and entered the little kingdom. Under 
the mountainous vine was.a small pavil- 
ion with a few feet-of grassy lawns, and 
blossoms everywhere, from the top of the 
live roof of swinging vines to the fringe 
that touched the silent watchful cord of 
a river narrow and black with deepness. 

One swift glance told her that she 
was alone. A sigh of relief followed 
the glance; but the relief was far from 
being contentment. She realized, in- 
stead, that pain one feels in a scene 
whose exquisite beauty is calculated to 
inspire delight when the mood renders 
delight impossible. She had been none 
too happy before coming, and the place 
reminded her of a time when she had 
been supremely happy. How long ago 
itseemed! Yet it was buta year. Be- 
sides, an apparently chance remark drop- 
ped by her aunt on their way out from Pa- 
ris this morning had added the element 
of embarrassment to pain. 

“Oh, by the way, Count von Rhyner is 
to be at the chateau,” madame had said 
to her husband. “Eugénie wrote me that 
he has just come from Switzerland.” 

How should she meet him? It must 
be all settled before she should go to the 
chateau. Standing there like a statue, 
Marie Le Vert tried to look on herself as 
on another person, and decide precise- 
ly how that person should act. It was 
not hard to know: only one course was 
proper. 

“T will meet him with a little superficial 
air of cordiality, which shall be unmistak- 
ably superficial,” she thought. “I will 
say, ‘Oh! is it you, count? Whata very 
long time since I saw you last! Have 
you been always in Paris? If I were 
to pretend I thought the time short, he 
would think I found it long. I must tell 
the truth in the falsest possible manner. 


And I must forget something he tells me, 
and make a mistake about it afterward; 
only a very little mistake, though, or he 
will think I am acting.” 

Poor beautiful Marie! Her nature was 
as honest and direct as that of an honest 
child; but she had two irresistible incen- 
tives to act a part—wounded affection and 
mortified delicacy. Count von Rhyner 
had silently wooed her for nearly a year, 
and had come to Chateau Marle because 
she came. He told herso. “Are you go- 
ing to Chateau Marle?” he had asked her 
when in Paris they spoke of the invita- 
tion the year before.—" Yes,” she had 
answered.—" Then I shall go,” he had 
said. And everything had pointed to 
the chateau as the place where they 
should finally come to an understand- 
ing. What opportunity was there in 
the midst of the brilliant trivialities of 
society for people to speak of what to 
them was sacred? He was not a light 
man—at least she had thought so—and 
she was not atrifling woman. Marriage 
was to her something more than a trous- 
seau and an establishment; and she had 
believed it was a serious question with 
him also. Being sure of each other, as 
honorable people might be without speak- 
ing a word—so she had thought—there 
was no need of hurrying an explanation 
when every hour was more or less taint- - 
ed with the carnival dissipation of a fash- 
ionable life. 


Was to dance a time to woo? 


She thought not, and she honored him 
the more in believing that he too thought 
so. Once in the fresh, holy silence of 
the country, where the day should be for 
wakefulness and the night for sleep, as 
God meant it, where the moon and the 
stars should take the place of gas and 
wax candles, and the air should be sweet 
with living, not with dying, odors, then— 
But she would not think what might 
happen then. A blush and a quick lit- 
tle breath finished the sentence, and her 
fluttering hands shut quickly the door on 
what might be. For, after all, she was 
not quite sure. Not a word had been 
spoken, and all those little silent confi- 
dences between them had been careful- 
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ly hidden from others. Even her aunt, 


watching and hoping, had not seen 


enough to call her to account for.’ But: 


the doubt was not enough to pain; for 
they had had such confidence in each 
other, she thought. Her surety of him 
was like a cloud in the sky, impossible 
to grasp, but a real thing for. all that. 
A cloud might come down in rain: it 
might send out lightning. The fire would 
be love, the rain sorrow. 


One day had changed all that. A 


very brilliant middle-aged Excellency 
had taken a fancy to her fair face and 
gentle pride of manner, and had follow- 
ed her to Chateau Marle; and while she 
had smilingly accepted what she had 
thought to be a paternal devotion, ev- 
erybody else had considered her as good 
as engaged to him. Even Von Rhyner, 
who should have known better, had made 
the same mistake, and managed to keep 
himself very much out of the way, so that 
she had thought it necessary to enlighten 
him. 

She blushed fiercely now with shame 
and anger, recollecting the result; for 
she had enlightened him, but in vain, 
and too much. Writing hastily with a 
pencil, “You cannot believe, Carl, that 
I care about him,” she had slipped the 
bit of paper into the spring back of a 
book lying near her as they all lingered 
in the salon after breakfast, waiting only 
long enough to see that he managed to 
take it up after a moment. It had seem- 
ed so natural and proper an act of assur- 
ance at the time. That very morning, 
passing her with a lady to whom he had 
been obliged to devote himself, he had 
found an opportunity to whisper, “I am 
obliged to leave you, Marie.” It was the 
first time they had called each other by 
their Christian names. 

And, after all, he had. only been fiirt- 
ing with her, and had been frightened 
away by her earnestness. For instead 
of the tender gratitude she had expected 
when they met again, he had appeared 
cold and embarrassed, and had left the 
chateau the next day on the pretence of 
a sudden call to Paris. 

“Well, I must get over it as well as I 
can,” she muttered. “I was only too 
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trustful; and, after all, I had honor on 
my side.” She lifted her head proudly, 
stepped out of her retreat and walked 
toward the chateau. 

All the windows and doors were open; 5 
two or three gentlemen were standing 
off at one extremity of the building; a 
group of children with their nurse saun- 
tered down the charmille ; and in a bal- 
cony directly over the great central door 
stood a pretty young woman in a white 
wrapper, with an infant in her arms, 
looking down to welcome Madame Tu- 
renne, who had just stepped from the 
carriage, and was waving up kisses 
from the tips of her fingers to mother 
and child, and pouring out compliments 
which were perfectly unintelligible in the 
shower of equally unintelligible compli- 
ments poured down to her. 

“And there is Marie now, the run- 
away!’ cried Madame Eugénie from 
the balcony. “Come right up, both of 
you. Your rooms are the same as last 
year. Come! I cannot stand here any 
longer.” 

Then, at the head of the stairs, the 
same lovely vision met them, the baby 
trotting now by its mother’s side; and 
there was another voluble interchange 
of compliments, And, finally, Marie and 
her aunt went to find their apartments, 
and the little countess returned to her 
chamber, laughing back over her shoul- 
der, and dragging her golden -haired 
cherub on the long train of her morn- 
ing-wrapper, where he lay senghing up 
at her. 

The room assigned to Marie was in 
a wing of the chateau looking out into 
gardens. As she went along the cross- 
corridor leading to it, another step ap- 
proached from the last turn, and she 
met Von Rhyner abruptly face to face. 

“Oh! is it you, count ?’’ she said light- 
ly, as cool as a lily. ‘What a very long 
time since I saw you last! Have you 
been always in Paris?” 

“I did not part from you in Paris, 
mademoiselle,” he said, and stood look- 
ing at her. “It was here I saw you last.” 
He had blushed at meeting her, but the 
color faded as quickly as it came. 

“So it was,” she said with the most 
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charming air of bright carelessness. 
“And here we are again!’ She made 
a motion to pass, and he bowed and let 
her go, but stood looking after her till 
she disappeared. 

Marie shut herself in her room. “He 
acts as though he wanted to begin an- 
other flirtation,” she thought. “I- am 
glad of it, for it will give me the oppor- 
tunity to refuse; and then I shall feel 
more even with him.” 

But all at once tears rose to her eyes, 
and her lips began to tremble. “I can- 
not believe he was consciously wrong,” 
she murmured. ‘He has such a good, 
sincere face, and is so serious. Maybe 
he really had a liking for me, but not 
so much as I fancied, and was shocked 
and frightened away when I took him 
so, as if there were really something 
between us. Perhaps he is sorry for 
me.” 

The first glimpse of him had scattered 
like thistledown all the gathered scorn of 
the year, and left only sorrow and humil- 
jation. She regretted having come to 
Chateau Marle, and began to study how 
she should get away the next morning. 
And amid all these thoughts and pains 
she was carefully bathing her eyes and 
dressing for breakfast. Whatever else 
might happen, she must go down and 
behave as if nothing were the matter. 

It was a pretty breakfast, with plenty 
of hot-house flowers everywhere about, 
and a gay company; and after it was 
over they all went to gather violets, for 
which Chateau Marle was famous. At 
this season the place was almost more 
blue than green. ‘‘ Everybody must bring 
one bunch for the house,” their hostess 
said. “And after that they will be at 
liberty to do as they please till dinner- 
time.” 

Marie made haste to secure her com- 
pany. “If you would accept me as guide, 
Monsieur l’Abbé,” she said to her left- 
hand neighbor, ‘I should be very glad. 
I know all the place so well.” 

She had been taken in by Count von 
Rhyner, and had, as she felt sure, be- 
haved quite properly; but she was not 
disposed to be on guard over herself any 


longer. This pleasant old clergyman 
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would be a safe and agreeable compan- 
ion, and shé gladly secured him. Von 
Rhyner might walk with the chatty lady 


‘who had sat on the other side of him, 


and firlish the very interesting conver- 
sation on Switzerland which their rising 


. from the table had. interrupted. 


He did not walk with the lady, how- 
ever. Glancing back from the first turn 
of the avenue, Marie saw him going off 
in another direction with half a dozen 


. children, who contended for his hands to 


hold and danced about him like a com- 
pany of young bacchantes. 

She and the abbé took the avenue to 
the gate, intending to turn off presently. 
They walked unshaded in the bright 
April sunshine that was as harmless as 
the smile of an infant, and talked fitful- 
ly as they went of the trees, the grasses, 
the lights and shadows — of everything 
they saw about them. It was all so fresh 
—the air, the scents, the foliage, all the 
young spring beauties— and their very 
talk seemed dewy. 

“Here are magnolias. When they 
shall bloom in hot summer weather it 
will cool the eyes so to look at their blos- 
soms, set there, one by one, in the dark 
green, like large bowls of pure snow. 
And 2 propos of snow, I am going to 
show you something wonderful.” She 
led him off by. a little path that nobody 
but a rabbit would have thought of en- 
tering, held back the branches for him, 
to his distress —for he was not one of 
those clergymen who think that polite- 
ness is unbecoming their cloth —and 
finally came out on to a circular green, 
velvet-bright, in the midst of which, and 
overshadowing it, stood an enormous 
wild-cherry tree snow- white with blos- 
soms—a flower-alp among the trees full 
of thin and delicate green. 

“What a wealth of flowers there would 
be here if all should bloom at the same 
time!’ Marie went on, beginning to ga- 
ther the violets that grew thickly under 
this tree. ‘There is a new flowering 
vine and shrub and tree for every month 
of the summer weather. The place would 
look like a sunset sky. Then the glow- 
worms! I found one one evening on a 
large green leaf where a drop of rain had 
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fallen. The drop looked like an opal as 
the worm glowed on it. But they seem 
to like best the dewy grass.” She tied 
her violets into bunches as soon as there 
were enough of them, having brought 
thread and scissors for that purpose, and 
laid them evenly in a little basket on her 
arm. 

“I feel myself useless,” the abbé said, 
smiling. “I do not gather violets so rap- 
idly as you do, and I cannot tell you 
stories of other flowers. Let me at least 
carry the basket.” 


She gave it to him. “It is hardly your | 


province to gather flowers,” she said, with 
a deeper meaning hinted in her tone. 
“Besides, you are of great use—so much 
that I quite caught at your company, in- 
stead of waiting for you to offer it. You 
are keeping me from people I do not care 
to talk with.” 

A clergyman is quite used to receiving 
confidences, but this one was too delicate 
to ask for more than was voluntarily told 
him. Perhaps, however, he kept his eyes 
a little more open afterward in conse- 
quence, and looked to see what dragon 
threatened Miss Marie Le Vert. 

The basket filled, they went back slow- 
ly, by the longest way, to the chateau. 
When they reached it everybody else 
had already arrived, and, having pe- 
titioned their pretty hostess that the 
arranging of their treasures might not 
be left to the servants, all were busy 
decorating the rooms in the midst of a 
babel of gay talk, consultations and 
laughter. The pictures on the walls 
were framed in violets; the vases were 
crowded with them; the gilt clock was 
quite smothered in them—Time hidden 
under a flowery April, so that it should 
never be summer nor winter again, but 
remain always spring. Then they went 
to the dining-room, where the table was 
being prepared for dinner, and would 
have continued their work there but that 
Antoine, the head-waiter, manifested such 
mortification as to convince them that 
they were really going too far. So they 
left their heaps of flowers with him, with 
such compliments to his taste that the 
poor fellow’s clouded visage became 
radiant with smiles, 
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But what had happened to the day 
meanwhile? They had been doing their 
pretty work in a rapidly -shifting succes- 
sion of lights and shadows, brief eclipses, 
as when loving hands are laid for a mo- 
ment over laughing eyes, and sudden il- 
luminations, as when the eyes laugh out 
again, the brighter for having been hid. 
Now all was quite dark—not a grayness 
merely, but a blackness—and after a 
strong fling of large single drops they 
were all on a sudden caught in a world 


| of rain and wind. | 


There was a scamper of the whole 
party to shut doors and windows wildly 
clapping in every direction, and Marie 


| found herself struggling with a large 


sash in the billiard-room, and almost 
overcome, when an arm reached over 
her head and shut and hasped the win- 
dow with masculine strength. She turn- 
ed laughing and half blinded with drops 
of rain on her hair and hanging from 
her eyelashes. ‘Monsieur l'Abbé—” she 
began, and stopped there. It was not 
Monsieur ]’Abbé, but Count von Rhy- 
ner, who stood earnestly regarding her. 

“Oh! it is you?” she said, wiping her 
face. ‘“ Whata delicious rain! I should 
like to go out and walk or blow about in 
it, only everybody would be so shocked. 
And then they would have it to say for 
all the rest-of their lives that American 
ladies invariably go out when there is a 
tempest, and blow about in it. Madame 
B—— said at breakfast that American 
ladies wear very dirty diamonds; and 
when I sifted the matter I found that 
she had seen Mrs. B—— of New York 
wear a fine necklace of diamonds set 
in silver that was quite black. Not that 
one cares what they think, you know; 
only one hates to see them making fools 
of themselves in that way. But where is 
everybody ?” 

She tripped away without giving him 
a chance to speak. She would not see 
nor understand silent attentions and ear- 
nest looks: the time was past for that 
sort of thing. When the season of love 
has once reached midsummer, there is 
no more spring for it. For them it was 
chilly autumn. She felt hurt and unhap- 
py, as well as half angry. His face was 
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so good and noble it was impossible to 
believe that he was really a trifler. Yet 
what could she think ? 

A lively consultation was going on in 
the drawing-room. How should they 
employ themselves while it rained? No- 
body wanted to out-sing and out-play 
that roaring torrent, even if it were pos- 
sible. It was no time for Paris gossip, 
and as yet they had not been long 
enough in the country to talk about it. 
Can one talk of rain or of breakfast a 
whole afternoon, even though the rain 
be ever so terrible, and the breakfast 
the most delicious ever eaten? Would 
somebody propose something? They 
paused for a reply. 

“There is the attic,” suggested a hes- 
itating voice. 

The speaker, a very young girl, was 
immediately seized upon, and thanked 
and complimented till her face was 
crimson with bashful pride; and then, 
after a formal permission had been ask- 
ed from the chatelaine by a committee 
of gentlemen chosen by the ladies, the 
whole company made a procession to 
the top of the house. There they scat- 
tered themselves through the long line 
of dusty chambers, and began to search 
for treasures, their gay talk scarce to be 
heard in the storm that beat upon the 
roof with the noise of a drum-corps. 
Long trains were caught up and twisted 
about their owners, revealing snowy pet- 
ticoats daintily frilled and small feet as 
daintily booted ; and sleeves were push- 
ed back from slender wrists as the fair 
searchers plunged into closets and chests 
and climbed to look on high shelves. 

A past resident of the chateau had 
been enamored of chemistry, and one 
chamber of the attic held the ruins of 
his laboratory, still bearing marks of the 
occasional explosions which had illumi- 
nated his progress in science. Another 
had devoted himself to the pictorial art, 
and his aspirations also had their sepul- 
chre here, many-colored, with woeful 
half-finished faces and landscapes of 
places one hoped were not to be found 
on the earth. A third room contained 
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for a hundred years. A pile of straw 
still littered each one of the chambers 
where the Prussian soldiers had slept, 
for the chateau had been full of them 
during the war, but they had found no- 
thing here to deface. Or perhaps it was 
soldiers of a higher grade who had open- 
ed with an axe the mouths of all the rab- 
bits and birds painted on the dining-room 
panels, adorned the walls of all the pavil- 
ions on the grounds with grotesque char- 
coal drawings, and given every beauty of 
the place its beast. 

One of the rooms was filled with old 
books and papers in every language. 
The family had always been well edu- 
cated, and the present master and mis- 
tress of the chateau prided themselves 
on being able to hold a conversation 
with whatever European guest they 
might have in his or her own lan- 
guage. Marie found herself presently 
in this room with Von Rhyner, stand- 
ing before a shelf piled with volumes in 
dilapidated fine bindings that had once 
graced the drawing-room and boudoir, 
She had left. another chamber because 
he was there, but, instead of escaping 
him, now found herself almost alone in 
his company. Some one had found a 
wonderful old vase in one room, and 
a chest of masquerade costumes had 
been discovered in another, and every- 
body ran to admire. . Marie remained 
with Von Rhyner in the dim light of a 
small sky-window near them, which, ob- 
literated by the floods that poured over 
it, looked and sounded like a section of 
Niagara. 

“They are all our last summer’s books,” 
the young man said, “and are as faded 
and torn as our last summer’s hopes.” 

“Are our last summer’s hopes in such 
asad plight?’ asked Marie lightly, but 
beginning to feel uneasy, he was so se- 
rious. “What a pity! I’m sure they 
must have been very flimsy hopes in 
that case—bound in mdslin and paper, 
like these poor dingy volumes. But you 
must be right about the books, I think. 
Here is the Lamartine I fought so about 
with Madame de Lisle. She was enrap- 


fragments of all the carpets and tapes- 
tries that had been used in the chateau 


tured with it, and I said it was a mawk- 
ish, sentimental thing.” 
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Von Rhyner leaned against the cor- 
ner of the bookcase and set his head 
back a little, like one who means to 
speak as he chooses, and will not be 
brushed away from a subject like a fly 
from a peach. “My hopes were bound 
in muslin, as I remember them best,” 
he said quietly —“ blue muslin, with 
pink-and-white fuchsias.” 

“ How fanciful, to be sure!”’ exclaim- 
ed Marie hastily, and reached up to pull 
down a pile of dusty papers for a diver- 
sion. They fell to the floor with a crash 
and a cloud of dust. Why would he not 
let her alone? Here was the opportunity 
to revenge herself, but she found that she 
did not want revenge: she was grieved. 
She liked him; she believed that he was 
good, even if he had acted a little queer- 
ly toward her; and she only wanted him 
to keep away, and let her be simply po- 
liteto him. But she would not be humil- 
iated again. If he talked nonsense, she 
would certainly treat it with contempt. 

He let the papers lie, and she did not 
pick them up, but took another book from 
the row. As well wait for his next move 
and have the matter over. She had rec- 
ognized the fact that this rain-swept attic 
was to be their battle-ground, and that 
without further delay she would have to 
define clearly to him her position. 

“That is the last book I had in my 
hands before leaving the chateau last 
summer,” he said, indicating the one 
she held. “It made me hate books for 
a while.” 

She understood instantly. It was a 
copy of Robert Browning’s shorter 
poems, the book into which she had 
slipped that terrible bit of paper on 
which she had written the death-sen- 
tence of her dignity. She tried to gather 
her wits together and brace herself for 
what might be coming. Whatever ex- 
traordinary motive he might have for 
referring to a subject which he should 
avoid most car€fully, it was clear that 
he did mean to refer to it. Her resolu- 
tion was taken instantly: she would ig- 
nore the whole affair. If he should dare 
speak of it, she would stare at him and 
ask haughtily, “What can you mean?” 
“Pardon me,” he said, and, taking the 
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book from her hand, turned the leaves: 
then held it open to her at the poem 
“Misconceptions,” where a strong pen- 
cil-line surrounded the first four lines: 
This is the twig the bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure. 

“T have sometimes doubted,’’ he said 
hastily, leaning nearer, his voice slightly 
agitated. “I suppose you marked that 
for me as a warning, but I wished after- 
ward that I had asked you plainly before 
going away.” 

“I do not know what you can mean,” 
she said, veiling her real surprise under 
a quiet coldness. ‘That is a very pretty 
poem, but I never particularly admired 
it, and I certainly did not mark it, if that 
is what you intimate. If even I had ad- 
mired it enough to mark it, I cannot im- 
agine what significance that would have. 
Some people line whole books through, 
for no other purpose, it would seem, than 
to show that they are simpletons.”” - 

She was talking half at random, and 
thinking rapidly all the time, “If he had 
thought all this, what had been his inter- 
pretation of ‘Misconceptions’? That oth- 
er gentleman had been a greater match, 
in a society point of view, than Von Rhy- 
ner—richer and a step higher in rank, and 
at the same time wholly inferior. Did 
this stupid fellow think that he was him- 
self the twig, and that other the high tree- 
top which she meant to build her nest 
in?” 

“Then you did not mean it for me ?” 
he asked eagerly: “I had no connection 
in your mind with the lines ?” 

Marie was almost losing breath, but 
she still retained her outward calmness. 
“How should you have any connection 
with them?” she inquired. “ You are not 
particularly like a tree, nor a bird, nor a 
bird’s nest.” 

Some of the company burst in at this 
moment, and separated the two. Draw- 
ing back, Marie tore open the book she 
still held and slipped her finger up inside 
the binding, blushing as she did so with 
delight and astonishment, for there was 
a bit of paper hidden there. She caught 


it with the little white point of her pink 
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nail and drew it down; and there, safe 
in her own hand, was the terrible docu- 
ment over which she had breathed sighs 
enough to have wafted it to the other side 
of the world. 

Looking in her face, it seemed to Count 
von Rhyner that the weather had clear- 
ed away. “You will give the paper to 
me,” he said. “It is mine; I am sure 
it is mine.” 

Her only reply was to shut the treas- 
ure tight in the palm of one hand, while 
with the other she tore a fly-leaf from the 
book that had held it. Then she enclosed 
the bit of paper with jealous care, twist- 
ing the cover elaborately round it. Last- 
ly, she pinned the little package so form- 
ed inside her sleeve, folded thesleeve over 
with another pin close to her wrist, and 
held the arm clasped to her breast. Then 
she looked up at him with a soft, joyous 
laugh that was full of kindness. Her 
past year's thoughts of him had been 
swung quite off the track of her life, and 
the linked days of the happy old time 
coupled with the rushing gladness of the 
present moment. 

“I know what is written, however,” 
Von Rhyner said calmly as they went 
down stairs together. “If you will not 
give me the paper, I will tell you all there 
is in it.” 

“Tell me, then,” she said with a pretty 
defiance. 

“You wrote me: ‘Carl, this man is 
nothing to me. I know that you love 
me, that you wish me to be your wife, 
and I will give myself to you. I rather 
—like you.’ That is the way you wrote 
the last sentence, because you did not 
like to write ‘love you.’ You meant to 
say that.” 

“Good gracious! how near he guesses!” 
thought Marie; but she said aloud, “You 
would never make your fortune as a clair- 
voyant. When you want to establish a 
reputation in that line you must be more 
vague: you must say a very few words at 
a time, all the while watching the face of 
the person to whom you speak, so as to 
see by her expression if you are right or 
wrong, and be able to correct yourself.” 

“I have watched the face of the person 
I have been speaking to,” said Von Rhy- 
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ner, “and I know that what I have said 
is true.” 

Marie was silent. This young man was 
really rather commanding in his manner. 
The delicate intimations of the old time; 
the facile evasion, the gentle check,—he 
would none of them. ‘She did not know 
what to say. Meantime they had reach- 
ed the foot of the stairs, and were alone 
for a minute in the lower gallery. 

“ After all,” Von Rhyner continued, 
“though I have undoubtedly been stu- 
pid, I have not been to blame. A mis- 
take, especially when one suffers severe- 
ly for it, is not a crime to punish. When 
you wrote that little word, Marie, you had 
confidence in me; and I deserve your 
confidence quite as much now. If you 
have not changed your mind since, do 
you not think it right to give me a se- 
rious word? You know that I love you 
sincerely, and that—in a very blunder- 
ing way perhaps, but still as well as I 
could—I have been trying to win you 
for my wife. Do you not think, Marie, 
that you should be as frank with me 
now as you always were before?” 

He was a fair-faced man, and his 
mode of speech was rather slow, and 
always direct and simple. It was im- 
possible for her not to be honest and 
frank with him. “You guessed very 
nearly what I wrote,” she said; “only 
I did not write so much. I suppose I 
meant as much, though.” 

There were steps on the stairs above, 
and she had only time to take the paper 
from her sleeve and give it to him before 
some one came down. 

There was a beautiful dinner that even- 
ing. It was not late, for some of the 
company had to go into Paris afterward; 
so they sat down while yet the last sun- 
beams reached them, the light red asa 
torch under the breaking clouds. All the 
ladies who did not wear white wore blue in 
honor of the flower-festa ; and the many 
shades of that color, from the Countess 
Eugénie’s turquoise organdy to Madame 
Turenne’s darkest of amethyst brocades, 
gave great variety to the costumes. In 
the dining-room Antoine had outdone 
himself. The long table showed a bor- 
der of white cloth only wide enough for 
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the plates and glasses. All the rest was 
a mat of violets set in invisible moss 
and fringed with long-stemmed violets, 
through which glimpses of white could 
be seen. On this mat was set the des- 
Sert, all in pure white Sévres and Venice 
glass, each piece crowned with its wreath 
of violets like a purple cord and placed 
in a ring of white camellias. Strawber- 
ties gave their pink, grapes their white 
and purple; jellies were set like jewels 
at the corners, quite low in flat plates ; 
and from the chandelier hung a globe 
and wreath of violets and white camel- 
lias. It was altogether a very pretty 
display, with the bright last beams of 
the sun shining in, and a gay company 
rustling about, laughing and exclaiming. 

Then after dinner there was music and 
another shower—a soft, tender rain this 
time, that let the stars peep through. Ma- 
rie and her lover sat in one of the long 
windows of the drawing-room, their faces 
outward tothe night. They heard a sweet 
voice behind them singing air after air, 
and they heard the rain coming down 
with a soft patter in front of them. They 
had been talking of the past and making 
certain explanations, and then had been 
silent a while, listening and thinking. 

“It seems to me,” the gentleman said 
presently, “that a man should offer him- 
self clearly at least twice to the woman 
he wants. Mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings are so easy, and a woman is so very 
slow and reluctant to accept even the one 
she prefers.” 

“T am glad you think so,” thought Ma- 
rie; but she said aloud, ‘“ When are you 
going to offer yourself to me again ?” 

“The first time we have a falling out 
and I see your head going up in that way 
you have. You have a great deal of pride 
in the way you carry your head, Marie. 
Sometimes you hold it as if you were used 
to wear a crown.” 

“Tam,” she said calmly. “ Every true 
American woman is born with a crown 
on her head.” 

“IT must have mamma’s coronet reset 
for you,” he said smiling. “The stones 
are finer than any I could get now.” 

She stared at him. ‘Why, I shall be 
a countess, shall I not?’ she exclaimed. 
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“That is, if we do. not quarrel and sep- 
arate, which is. very likely to happen, 
Do you know, Carl, I half wish you were 
an American—precisely what you are in 
everything else, only a dignified Mister 
Somebody, instead of a count.” 

“I do not, though I respect America 
and respect the Americans as a people,” 
he responded. ‘Why do you wish it ?” 

“Why,” she responded hesitatingly, 
“T always felt myself as high as any- 
body. If I talked with a princess or a 
duchess, I considered myself to be of 
the same rank with her; for in a re- 
public people’s titles are written in in- 
visible characters, and nobody knows 
what might have been if they had been 
legible. But when I become a countess 
all will be ended. I shall have to wait 
humbly till all the high titles are seated 
before I dare sit down. I shall be tick- 
eted.” 

“At dinner the countesses pass you 


now,” he remarked slyly. 


“Von Rhyner,” she exclaimed, “we 
are beginning a splendid quarrel : it has 
deadly elements. In my mind’s eye I see 
you packing your valise this very even- 
ing, while my miniature lies shivered on 
the floor at your feet;—or it would lie 
there if you had a miniature of me.” 

“T have one,” he said coolly, and drew 
a little case from an inner pocket. 

And then it transpired that.a certain 
favorite portrait-painter to whom she had 
sat the year before had been coaxed to 
give this young man a miniature copy of 
her picture. “I have worn it here con- 
stantly,”” he said. 

Marie laughed no more. She looked 
upward at the stars, from which the light 
clouds were withdrawing, and thanked 
God for this honest and faithful heart 
which had chosen her, and resolved to 
be careful of the treasure—to be a little 
less ready with the mocking word and 
with the proud look. 

Von Rhyner hid the miniature again. 
“‘ How sweetly the rain ceases !’’ he said. 
“It goes as if satisfied, and knowing that 
it has done good work and is blessed. 
I bless it, for it brought us together again. 
See! it is quite gone, and the moon is 
rising. Let us go out.” 
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ISITORS to the Comédie Frangaise 
in descending the grand staircase 
are apt to pause for a moment before a 
bust in marble—one of the many that 
decorate that temple of dramatic art. 


Amid the calm, set countenances of the. 


other marble denizens of that spacious 
hall this face, with its strangely - mark- 
ed features and expression of superabun- 


dant vitality and good-humor, strikes the | 
beholder with a sudden sense of life and . 
animation. The head turned partly over 


the shoulder shows the laughing eyes, the 


protruding lips parted in a jovial smile, | 
the broad brow crowned with close, crisp — 


rings of hair, the short, massive throat 


rising column-like above the vast breadth | 
of chest and shoulder. It is the elder. 


Dumas, who from his pedestal seems, 


with that look of radiant strength and | 
joviality, to be laughing in the full con- ; 
| mother was of humble origin, and was, 


sciousness of triumphant vitality at the 


pale ghost of the classic drama as ex- 


emplified by the statue of Talma a little 


farther on beneath the dome of the ves- 


tibule. 

Far different is the countenance of him 
who to-day bears the weight of the world- 
renowned name of Alexandre Dumas. A 
dome-like brow, crowned with whitening 


masses of hair, slightly frizzed, but not | 


curly, as was that of his father, a serious, 
set face, grave and thoughtful, as becomes 
an Academician, a manner cold and 
quiet as his expression,—such is the Du- 
mas of to-day, a vivid contrast with the 
Dumas of yesterday. In all things the 
son is unlike the father—in life, in man- 
ners, in talent. Living quietly in the 
bosom of his family, a devoted father to 
his two charming daughters, shunning 
the homage which his literary renown 
naturally calls forth in a land where 
genius is worshipped as it is in France, 
his mode of existence affords a striking 
contrast to that dazzling, meteor-like ca- 


reer which made the author of Mademot- 


selle de Belle Isle and Les Trois Mousque- 
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taires one of the foremost figures of the 
literary history of his time. 

The difference between the father ae 
son may be defined as that between ge- 
nius and talent. The father created—the 
son constructs. The first was a magician, 
who with one sweep of that enchanted 
wand, his pen, called into existence 
whole armies of beings and wide scenes 
of fantasy. The latter more resembles 
‘the patient architect, who rears stone by 
stone the edifice he has devised. One 
called Aladdin’s palace into being at a 
breath: the other plods patiently and 
faithfully with the rubies and sapphires 
of his mental treasury to complete the | 
framework of a single window. ; 

That the younger Dumas was not born 
in wedlock, that he owes his right to bear 
the paternal name to his father's will, 
are facts that are well known. His 


some say, a seamstress; others, the keep- 
er of a small circulating library; while 
still other authorities declare her to have 
been a washerwoman. She died a few 
years ago, surrounded by the kindness 
of her son with all the luxuries that wealth 
could bestow. He was always devoted 
and affectionate to her, though she has 
been described by those who have met 
her as a coarse, uncultivated woman 
with a violent temper. Dumas depicts 
her as “a brave woman who toiled to rear 
her son—my father, a petty employé with 
a salary of twelve hundred francs a year, 
having his mother to support.” A crayon 
sketch of her taken after death now occu- 
pies a prominent position in the bedroom 
of her son in his elegant mansion on the 
Avenue de Villiers. 

The romantic story which describes the 
younger Dumas as forcing his way into 
the presence of his father and: demand- 
ing to be recognized as his son and to 
bear his name, appears to be wholly 
apocryphal. He says himself: ‘Fortu- 
nately for me, my father, though impul- 
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sive, was good. When, after his first 
successes as a dramatist, he thought that 
he could rely upon the future, he recog- 
nized me and gave me his name. That 
was much—he was not compelled by law 
to do so—and I have been so grateful to 
him that I have striven to bear that name 
as worthily as possible.” It appears, 
however, that this name was not enough 
to win for him the respect of his com- 
rades. When he was sent to boarding- 
school his companions insulted and tor- 
mented him in every possible way on 
account of the irregularity of his birth. 
His sufferings at that period left inefface- 
able traces on his memory, and doubt- 
less contributed to lend to his talent its 
stamp of cold and bitter cynicism. He 
says himself: ‘‘ Born of an error, I must 
combat errors.” He thus speaks of this 
epoch in his boyish existence: “‘ My com- 
rades insulted me from morning till night, 
enchanted, probably, to be able to abase 
in me, because my mother did not bear 
it, the renowned name of my father. 
Not a day passed that I did not have a 
fight with some one of them, and often 
with several at a time, for their cowardice 
was not solely of the heart. Those who 
took no part in the fray looked on and 
did not interfere. This torture, which I 
have depicted in L’ Affaire Clemenceau, 
and of which I never spoke to my moth- 
er for fear of distressing her, lasted five 
or six years. I nearly died of it. I 
ceased growing; I wasted away; I en- 
joyed neither study nor play. I simply 
withdrew into myself, and I acquired a 
habit of reflection and of observation 
that should serve me as an aid and a 
shield if I survived.” It was at this 
epoch that the young Alexandre has 
been described as a pale, quiet child 
with great eyes, a mass of golden curls 
falling on his shoulders, and a timid, 
appealing air, as of one who expects a 
blow, and is prepared to shrink from it 
rather than to return it. How great the 
sufferings of the boy must have been 
may be guessed by the indelible traces 
it has left upon his memory. Kind- 
hearted and friendly as Dumas has ever 
been to his literary brethren, there are 
two amongst them to whom he will not 
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even speak, and whose presence he shuns 
on alloccasions. These are the brothers 
Goncourt (Jules and Edmond), who were 
among the schoolfellows and tormentors 
of the younger Dumas at the period just 
described. 

Removed to another school and among 
more congenial companions, the boy re- ‘ 
gained his health and strength, and grew 
so fast that meeting on the Boulevards a 
few years later one of his former perse- 
cutors, he could repulse the hand which 
the latter proffered him “ with that gene- 
rosity of a man who forgives the wrongs 
he has inflicted on others,” with a threat 
to break the neck of his foe if ever he 
dared to speak to him again. As a young 
man the personality of his illustrious fa- 
ther attracted him as it does a myriad 
readers to this very day, and they be- 
came fast friends. The period of dissi- 
pation through which he then passed, 
“believing that he should always find 
money in the drawer of the table on 
which his dearest friend wrote for fif- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four,” left 
him stranded at the age of twenty- 
one, with a great disgust for life and 
debts to the amount of fifty thousand 
francs. It is said that at that epoch he 
seriously contemplated suicide as the 
only certain issue out of his embarrass- 
ments. But before taking so moment- 
ous a step he decided to try what lite- 
rature would do for him. Hence came 
his novel of La Dame aux Camélias. It 
was born of the confidential disclosures 
made to him by the woman whose per- 
sonality is but thinly veiled behind that 
of the heroine of the book, and who 
amid all the errors of her life preserved 
the grace of shame, the power of repent- 
ance and a craving after a better and 
worthier life. The Parisian public—and 
later the American—shed floods of tears 
over the woes of Madeleine Duplessis 
under the name of Marguerite Gauthier. 
Much of her story, as set forth in these 
touching pages, was literally true. Her 
youth, her beauty, the malady that prey- 
ed upon her life, the efforts of an aged 
noble to save her from her fevered, de- 
praved existence on account of her start- 
ling likeness to his dead daughter, —are 
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all facts in the career of the real wo- 


man. 

His drama, founded on this novel and 
bearing the same title, was destined to 
bestow upon him a worldwide fame. 
But the renown and fortune that it 
brought him were hardly earned. The 
story of the production of this celebrated 
play, one of the most curious pages in 
the history of the modern drama, has 
been too often recounted, and would 
take too long in the telling, to admit of 
its repetition here. Suffice it to say, that 
this remarkable drama, the greatest the- 
atrical success of the nineteenth century, 
was tossed from hand to hand, its produc- 
tion delayed by the opposition of man- 
agers, actors and the censorship, till well- 
nigh three years had elapsed from the 
date of its composition. Written in fe- 
verish haste in the seclusion of a coun- 
try-house, on the backs of letters, scraps 
of wrapping-paper, etc., in the frenzy of 
an inspiration that could not wait to seek 
for better materials, it is the only produc- 
tion of this cold, concentrated, polished 
talent which bears the stamp of the fer- 
vor of youth and the impetus of actual 
genius. It shakes one’s faith in the intel- 
ligence of dramatic managers and crit- 
ics to find how thoroughly and sincerely 
they disbelieved in the ultimate success 
of this fine play. One person alone, the 
kindly and genial Dejazet, had full faith 
in the work, and encouraged the young 
author with her warm and enthusiastic 
praises, aiding his first steps in the path- 
way of dramatic literature, as she after- 
ward did those of his rival and fellow- 
Academician, Victorien Sardou. 

From the hour that the curtain fell on 
the last act of La Dame aux Camélias the 
younger Dumas had an acknowledged 
place in the narrow legion of the Suc- 
cessful. Play after play followed from 
his brilliant pen, all eagerly competed 


for by the Parisian managers, all warm-’ 


ly received by the public, all winning 
a certain measure of success — some 
achieving a veritable triumph. And yet 
it may be doubted if he really possesses 
le don du theatre. His plays are less 
remarkable as plays than as vehicles 
for his peculiar ideas about social mat- 


ters and his studies of social questions, 
set forth with all the charm and grace 
of his polished diction and keen wit. 
Certain passages from his dramas have 
attained to more celebrity than have the 
dramas themselves, such as the theory 
of “la ligne” in Les Jdées de Madame 
Aubray, and that of the “vibrion” in 
L Etrangere. His characters talk bril- 
liantly, but he gives them nothing to 
do during at least half of their allotted 
scenes. Even in Le Demi- Monde, in 
some respects the best of his dramatic 
works, this want of action is very ap- 
parent during the first three acts. It 
needs the stormy scene between Ma- 
dame d’Ange and her soldier-lover in 
the fourth act to wake up the audience 
and to start the action. 

But the great defect about all the works 
of the younger Dumas is that he is too 
determined a realist. He photographs 
—he does not create. He paints with 
a pencil wellnigh as accurate and piti- 
less as that of Zola, though his types are 
taken from the upper ranks of society, 
and not from the workshop and the gar- 
ret. Yet they are scarcely less loath- 
some and less repellent. The Coupeau 
of L’ Assomoir might hail the Duke de 
Septmonts of L’ Etvangére as a brother, 
and Gervaise is a less degraded type 
of womanhood than is La Femme de 
Claude. If any one wishes to deny the 
corrupt state of modern French society, 
he has only to study the works of the 
younger Dumas. In the prefaces to the 
complete edition of his plays he has 
himself set forth the sources from which 
he obtained his materials, and the facts 
which he states as having come under 
his own observation would put the most 
cynical passages of his works to the 
blush. The depraved heroine of his 
novel L’ Affaire Clemenceau was drawn 
from the life, the original having been 
the wife of a well-known Parisian 4téra- 
teur, and persons who have known her 
have told me that the portrait erred 
rather on the side of softening than of 
exaggeration. 

A very singular compact was entered 
into between Alexandre Dumas and M. 
Montigny, the manager of the Gymnase 
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some years ago, by which the dramatist 
was to write and the manager to produce 
a series of plays upon the woman-ques- 
tion in a social point of view, setting forth 
the relations of woman to home, moral- 
ity, society, etc. Under this compact were 
produced Une Visite de Noces, La Prin- 
cesse Georges, La Femme de Claude, and 
finally Monsieur Alphonse. The first is 
the most coldly indecent and immoral 
play that has been produced of late years 
upon the French stage. None of these 
dramas, with the exception of the last, 
achieved more than a succes d'estime. 
The election of Dumas to the Academy 
and the admission of his Demi-Monde 
and L’ Etrangére to the repertoire of the 
Comédie Frangaise have brought this 
curious compact to a close. 

- The wife of M. Dumas is a Russian 
lady, having been the widowed Princess 
Narishkine. He is the father of two 
charming daughters, Colette and Jean- 
nine (the latter called after the heroine 
of Les Idées de Madame Aubray), who 
are said to have inherited the wit and 
intellect that form the family portion 
of the race of Dumas. He inhabits a 
sumptuous hétel in the Avenue de Vil- 
liers, crowded from ground-floor to roof 
with objects of art. He has a passion 
for pictures, and is the intimate friend 
of Meissonier. He is extremely regu- 
lar in all his habits and ways, manages 
his financial affairs with great prudence 
and ability, and has amassed a hand- 
some fortune. And yet withal he is one 
of the kindest-hearted and most gene- 
rous of men, especially to needy authors. 
His purse and home are always open to 
them, nor does he ever resist the serious 
encroachments upon his time of those 
who come to read their plays to him and 
to ask his advice about them. A friend 
recently going to visit him found him 
laid up with a sprained ankle and listen- 
ing to the reading of a five-act drama 
in verse which some unsuccessful play- 
wright was inflicting upon him. Yet he 


has a great dislike to mere visits of cu- 
riosity, fleeing from the personal homage 
that used so to delight his father, and 
shutting himself up against all intruders. 
He does not even permit strangers to 
come to his house to see his collection 
of pictures, which is singularly fine and 
interesting. He writes slowly and pains- 
takingly, erasing, correcting, copying 
down to the very moment that the man- 
uscript is snatched from his hands by 
the impatient printer or manager. He 
writes on blue, highly-glazed paper with 
a quill pen, the “scream” of the latter 
on the surface of the former being par- 
ticularly soothing to his nerves. On his 
desk lies an object which he is said to 
look upon as in some sort a talisman 
that brings him good fortune: it is a 
cast of a hand, large yet shapely, with 
a broad palm and fleshy but tapering 
fingerts—the hand of his illustrious fa- 
ther. Whilst in the act of composition 
he sits before this desk on a common 
cane stool without any back. But he is 
the most restless of writers, rising and 
walking up and down at intervals, and 
never remaining quiet for any length 
of time. His inkstand, a square block 
of glass, was a legacy from a prolific but 
by no means powerful writer, the late 
Countess Dash. 

A very singular phase in the life of 
the younger Dumas has been brought 
about by his position as the author of 
La Dame aux Camélias. He has be- 
come the confidant, and in some sense 
the confessor, of many an unhappy crea- 
ture among the demi-monde of Paris. 
Strange, sad revelations come to him, 
poured out on scented paper by trem- 
bling hands—appeals for advice, for 
sympathy, wails of unutterable despair, 
of hopeless remorse, and sometimes of 
real penitence, the lurid flames of Pur- 
gatory flashing up from amidst the tinsel 
decorations of the Bal Mabille. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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MY DUSSELDORF WINDOW. 
HIS is a dreary winter’s day, cold, 
gray and blustering. The wind rat- 
tles the dry branches of the trees against 
each other; a few brown, solitary leaves 
tremble with hesitating uncertainty in the 
blast, and then flutter slowly tothe ground, 
to be trodden upon like last year’s hopes, 
and destroyed; and over it all hangs the 
sky, lead-colored and sad, like a funeral 
pall, hiding Earth’s still, cold face from 
the joyous spirits above, that they may 
not sorrow over its vanished brightness 
and beauty. And yet only a little while 
ago—a month or so, a few weeks, in 
fact—this world, our world of the North, 
presented so different a scene to our 
happy eyes! It lived then, it breathed, 
it was filled with flower-fragrance, bird- 
music, moonlight and summer evening 
dew: one’s heart and soul seemed to float 
out over the green, blossom-sprinkled 
meadows and crimson and yellow or- 
chards. The landscape was rich with 
the gold of fields of trembling grain and 
the silver of dancing rivulets, and grand 
in its outline of wavy mountain-ridges 
purple and hazy in the distance; and 
how dreamily did the white cloud-ships 
sail over the blue waves of the heavens 
above! Then it was that all felt them- 
selves to be a part of Nature, shaped by 
the same Hand, bound to it by thousands 
of beautiful and tender ties, and perme- 
ated with its purity and loveliness. 
In summer the worst of us are satis- 
fied with the work of Nature, softened by 


its influence, interested in its beauty; but. 


the best of us fail to find the same satis- 
faction and delight during the winter sea- 
son in the works of man. 

Every summer the earth seems to come 
out like a sweet blushing bride, garlanded 
with flowers and veiled by the soft float- 
ing clouds, among which the sun hides 
like a glowing rose in the fleecy bridal- 
veil; but at the advent of winter it be- 
comes like a frozen heart from which all 


warmth and glow has gone out for ever, 
Vor. XXI.—32 
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‘leaving nothing but glittering jewels and 


a dull ache to sad and wearv ‘Nature, and 
to us the very prosaic experience of thea- 
tres, balls or concerts, skating-rinks or 
sleigh-rides, according to our means -or 
desires. These are all very nice things 
in their way, and indispensable under the 
circumstances, but I infinitely prefer the 
Brocken upon a fresh spring morning, 
the Hof-garten of Carlsruhe bathed in 
mellow sunshine of a summer afternoon, 
or beautiful Lake Lucerne sparkling un- 
der the full light of a harvest moon, to 
the “blazing hearth-fires,” merry social 
gatherings or “jingling sleigh-bells” of 
winter, that dreary and inevitable season. 

Inasmuch as indoor amusements and 
occupations have ‘failed, and I have no 
mind to try the street myself, I think I 
will perch myself on the window -seat 
and see who is more venturesome than 
I on this cold, windy day. 

Living next to the corner, my observa- 
tions are not confined to one street: I 
have the cross-street; and then there is 
a wide open space opposite the house 
where a public garden begins and winds 
off around the corner; anda railroad 
runs through this, one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the town; and I can see 
the beginnings of many other streets, 
which are, however, too distant to be 
interesting. 

Away down by the post-office I see the 
great omnibus from the Beidenbacher 
Hof rolling slowly up to the railroad dé- 
pdt: it is a long, green, clumsy-looking 
vehicle, with a line of small windows 
close to the roof, and the largest wheels, 
I think, I have ever seen on anything 
but a grist-mill. The conductor sits ina 
little seat outside of the door at the end 
of the “ark,” and both he and the driver 
wear white gloves and broad silver bands 
on their hats. Another pair of white 
gloves appears down the cross-street—a 
helmet also, top boots and epaulets—all 
upon an eye-glassed, blond-whiskered 
individual known as the Bréutigam (be- 
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trothed) of a wealthy young lady in the 
corner house nextto me. Alas! a happy 
family circle with a superabundance of 
blessings and a solitary wanderer with an 
aching sense of loneliness are too often 
divided only by the thinnest of partitions, 
through which the happy laughter or the 
tearful sigh might easily penetrate. Ah! 
one of the white gloves is becoming an- 
imated: it is raised to the helmet, then 
waved, and finally kissed, in which latter 
act the owner disappears from my range 
of vision. I hear the signals upon the 
railroad ringing: a train is within five 
minutes of the crossing. The guards 
with their brass buttons and scarlet trim- 
ming come out from the little sentinel- 
house and stretch the chains across the 
passage-way for pedestrians and car- 
riages. They are very careful of life 
here: the railroad as far as it extends 
through the city is fenced in by an iron 
railing on each side, and every opening 
securely closed upon the passage of any 
train to or from the dépét. 

Just as I finish this last the train passes, 
an express. I can see the numbers of the 
classes on each coupé-door as it rumbles 
by. And this they call fast! Ah, if they 
could but see one of the Hudson River 


lightning expresses on its swift journey, | 


they would cry “ Potz-tausend!” with a 
vengeance. 


Here is an odd sight on so cold a day | 
—a lady on horseback attended by the 


indispensable officer: she has on a thick 
gray veil under an Astrakhan turban, 
which is tied with black ribbons under 
her chin—very German, but not at all 
becoming. 

There is a poor old lady being wheel- 
ed along in a Bath-chair by a round- 
faced servant-maid, whose rosy cheeks 
she must envy, and followed by two white 
poodles adorned with blue ribbons. It is 


supposed to be one of the virtues of for- . 
| vant-maids tripping along with their 


eign women that they love dogs; and if 


-you would have them interested in you, | 
you must cultivate an affection for the 


canine species, for “love me, love my 
dog,”’ is one of their rigid requirements. 
To me this is not a fascinating feminine 
characteristic, and I hope our sensible 


American girls will not cultivate it. I - 
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am proud to be able to say here that 
the American women for intelligence 
and culture stand higher in the minds 
of unprejudiced foreigners than the wo- 
men of any other country. This, of 
course, is undeniably the work of men, 
since through their power the educa- 
tional and other advantageous institu- 
tions for women have arisen in Amer- 
ica. But this, unfortunately, is disallow- 
ed by many who enjoy glorious reputa- 
tions for knowledge, and exercise the 
power that it gives them. I know that 
not one American man could see what 
just now passed my window, going 
through the streets of one of our dear 
towns, without feeling his manhood low- 
ered a hundred per cent. A thin, worn 
woman and a large shaggy dog, har- 
nessed together to a wagon filled with 
coal, were hurrying along through the 
wind and cold, and looking as hopeless 
and weary as two misused creatures nat- 
urally would look. Women and dogs 
classed together, whether it be lady and 
poodle cozily nestled in a luxurious bou- 
doir, or peasant and shepherd dog trudg- 
ing together through the storm, with a 
great burden dragging after them, —it 
is about the same. A woman rarely gets 
materially above a dog here. 

I am glad to see that carriage dashing 
up the street as a pleasant relief from a 
hopeless speculation that was drifting 
into my thoughts. It is the coach of — 
His Royal Highness Prince von Hohen- 
zollern. Two servants sit upon the box 
in gorgeous livery, silver bands and 
cords and tassels on their high hats, 
deep silver-embroidered collars and 
cuffs, white gloves, and top-boots turn- 
ed down with white. They both look 
very beaming and self-satisfied: the 
poor Dienstmaénner in their blue smocks 
and patched trousers gaze after them 
and sigh; the pretty bare-headed ser- 


baskets on their arms look up smiling 
and blushing; and the heroes proceed 
on their way with that Veni, vidi, vict 

air that invariably marks the victor in 
that station of life. A sage catches at 
the thread of a scientific discovery: he. 
shuns society, goes through the streets © 
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with downcast eyes and his head sunk 
upon his breast, and says to himself, 
“Alas that I have lived to feel so keen- 
ly my insignificance and incapability !” 


-A postman carries letters for twenty 


years, and retires upon a pension of 
thirty dollars a month: he buys a 
twenty-five cent ticket for the theatre, 
and takes up so much room with his 
elbows that everybody thinks he paid 
for two; which, so far as the elbows are 
concerned, is correct. But there goes 
another conqueror in the person of the 
officer who crossed over here to the cor- 
ner house a little while ago. He now 
has his Braut upon his arm, in spite of 
wintry winds and the other unpleasant- 
nesses of the day: perhaps she is in- 
sensible to the weather or finds the at- 
mosphere tempered with love. She is 
really a very nice little creature—dark 
hair and eyes, hands and feet small for 
Diisseldorf (meaning gloves seven and 
shoes jive), and a graceful, affectionate 
manner —ratHer demonstrative for the 
street perhaps. A couple of boys com- 
ing home from school seem to think so, 
for they stop and look after the couple 
in open-mouthed wonder: then, laugh- 
ing derisively, trudge on toward home. 
Little do they dream, careless, uncouth 
boys, that in the future some woman's 
delicate hand and tender eyes may make 
them as careless of a perfect street-de- 
meanor and the smiles of disinterested 
observers as is now the gallant officer 
just passed. I do not find anything 
unmanly in this generosity of affection- 
ate glances: it may be out of place, but 
unless it is false it cannot be unmanly. 
Love is too great and beautiful a thing 
for the smallest signs of it to be chips 
or sawdust, no matter where they are 
displayed; but the weak imitations af- 
fected by a maudlin sentiment cannot 
be too harshly condemned. 

Dear me! how the wind comes swoop- 
ing down upon the great open space be- 
tween here and the post-office! Another 
officer crossing rapidily from the Casernen, 
and wrapped in a large military cloak, 
draws it well up about his ears and bends 
his head to the blast; a lady stands on 
the post-office steps, a swaying, flutter- 


ing object, waiting for the gust to pass 
by her; a clerk with his arms full of 
bundles loses his hat, which goes dan- 
cing and bounding out on the railroad- — 
track: he turns back, but the chains are 
across again, and he must wait at least 
five minutes, at the end of which time 
he will doubtless be obliged to take the 
next train after it. A thousand voices 
seem to be shrieking together outside 
of my comfortable domicile, and the 
bare branches of the trees bend low as 
though seeking mercy from the blast. 
The grass is still faintly green and the 


| oaks partially clothed, as there has been 


but little frost, but even these lingering 
traces of departing verdure will soon be 
gone, and there will be no fresh color 
left to brighten this dull earth but the 
red ears and noses of her shivering chil- 
dren. The sudden shadows of an early 
winter’s evening are curtaining my win- 
dow-pane, and I think I shall be obliged 
to turn once more from the people and 
aspect of Diisseldorf to the people and 
events of some good author's brain to 
while away the interval 'twixt now and 
tea-time. A.M. E.N. 


PORTABLE FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE has come to be a fashion- 
able, an irrepressible and a very fasci- 
nating topic. But it is mostly theorists 
who write about it, and the expectation 
of poor people who hope to find some 
loophole of escape from ugly, common- 
place surroundings is apt to be too often 
disappointed, because from the very na- 
ture of the subject the writer is generally 
run away with by artistic ecstasies in- 
volving, to reduce them to practice, a 
very great outlay. There are a few 
points that must be strictly kept in view 
if one wishes to write practically for peo- 
ple of small means and good taste. Even 
the delightful thing known as “picking 
up" what costs ‘‘only an old song” is 
far out of the reach of most people, and 
is not so really cheap a process as it is 
made out to be, though of course there 
are exceptions. To know how to make 
the most of what you happen to have or 
can get very easily is more important to 
most of us than to know how and what 
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to order or choose; and to have and 
carry out independent ideas suitable to 
your own needs and your own circum- 
stances is much better than to immedi- 
ately copy something you have seen your 
neighbor contrive. Lastly, there is a field, 
as far as I know, yet unexplored in the 
matter of furniture—portable furniture. 
Not simply portable desks and bookcases 
and folding-chairs, fancy articles for bach- 
elors’ rooms and knick-knacks to sup- 
plement the bare necessaries of furni- 
ture, but the really indispensable things 
themselves. There are many people 
whose circumstances compel frequent 
changes of residence, and who become 
the natural prey of boarding-house keep- 
ers only because it is cumbersome and 
nearly impossible to move the necessa- 
ries of even a very modest home from 
place to place. To such—and there 
are enough to make the suggestion worth 
carrying out—portable furniture would 
be invaluable, and the cost of freight 
would be less than the bill for a fort- 
night’s stay in a boarding-house. Two 
or three rooms are easily procurable 


everywhere, and so the comforts of pri- 
vacy and independence, not to mention 
the advantage of cheapness, would be 


secured at all times. Even the original 
outlay in.buying the things can be made 
less of a bugbear by gathering them 
piecemeal, but the details of these ar- 
rangements are best left to each individ- 
ual. It is the hint of the need and cer- 
tain success of such a manufacture that 
I want to impress, through the experience 
of several years, on others in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

To a great extent, every one can com- 
pass for himself the possession of a set 
of portable, strong and serviceable fur- 
niture; but it would be a great boon if 
some set of people would make things 
at reasonable rates and sell them ready- 
made in sets or single pieces, and espe- 
cially would avoid that monotony of 
design which is so exasperating to the 
cultivated purchaser; for there is nothing 
so unpleasant as to know that five hun- 
dred other purchasers have all gone or 
will go like sheep through the same 
formula of a bill as your own. Could 
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it not be done by a kind of co-operation? 
In many places it used to be the custom 
for several families to send to the nearest 
large town for wholesale supplies of gro- 
ceries, which they shared among them 
according to the proportions of their 
expenditure; which was, in fact, that co- 
operation which has now become famous | 
in England. I think people not only in 
one place, but in many, could manage 
some such association with regard to buy- 
ing furniture; and if the number of sub- 
scribers to the fund were large enough, the 
whole time of some inventive and origi- 
nal-minded workman could be brought 
to superintend the work. Bedsteads— 
which are the most unwieldy articles of 
all— might be made much less so by - 
having the legs made separate from and 
screwable into the head- and foot-boards, 
which themselves could be made to fold 
in the centre by a hinge; and the same 
with the side-pieces, which, by the way, 
would be better straight than curved at 
the ends, as this almost always interferes 
with the smooth set of the covering at the 
foot. The head- and foot-boards might 
be made as low as possible, and at each 
corner a place contrived in which to 
screw a light pole with corresponding 
framework above (each piece folding 
with a hinge) for mosquito-netting ; but 
this of course would not be a necessary 
part of the bed. If any ornament were 
needed, four small newels might be 
screwed into these holes when the net- 
ting was not in use. Instead of slats, 
which would increase the bulk of the 
thing when packed, the old contrivance 
of ticking and cords might be resumed, 
or if slats are preferred they could be 
hinged in the centre like the rest. All 
this, with one mattress (also foldable in 
two), pillows and bed-clothes, would fit 
into a common packing-case, and not 
weigh very heavy—not nearly as much 
as a pianoforte, and scarcely as much 
as a large box of books. The ticking 
for straw could be emptied each time 
one moved, and packed in one of the 
trunks. There is another scheme, which 
involves a little more expense in making 
the bedstead—z. ¢., the fitting of the parts 
so as to form a box of themselves, in 
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which the bedding can be packed—but 
this would also make a canvas cover 
necessary, as the chief object would be 
to have this box travel with you as per- 
sonal luggage. 

I could add many suggestions as to 
the capabilities of grocers’ boxes and 
barrels as foundations for cheap and 
pretty Petticoated furniture: almost any- 
thing of that kind, if covered, can be 
turned into tables, chairs, stools, stands, 
round ottomans (a combination of one 
central barrel with half-barrels cut out 
and cut down encircling it, the whole 
covered, and a basket of growing plants 
inserted in the opening of the middle 
barrel); but the crowning effort of an 
ingenious housekeeper would be to have 
a real divan, according to the simple 
Turkish recipe, which ensures also a 
spare bed in any emergency. It is a 
framework of wood three feet wide and 
one high, length according to fancy (six 
feet six inches is a good proportion), and 
upon it two or three mattresses, with large 
soft pillows against the wall. A fewhinges, 
or even a little dovetailing, would make 
this portable. Mr. Cook has suggested 
for our adoption a Japanese bureau 
composed of two separate trunks super- 
posed, each having two drawers — the 
lower trunk two deep drawers of equal 
size, and the upper, two of different di- 
mensions, one shallow and running the 
whole length, the other very deep, but 
shorter and leaving at one side a recess 
with a little door and lock of its own. 
This sort of thing had occurred to me 
some years ago, long before I knew of 
its being an actual contrivance ; but the 
bureau as described lacks a looking-glass, 
which might be provided as follows: The 
lid of the upper trunk might be made to 
unhinge and be set upright on the box 
(necessitating, however, a second, inter- 
nal flat lid, to serve as a dressing-table), 
having a mirror twelve inches wide fixed 
into it, protected in travelling by a padded 
cushion after the fashion of dressing- 
cases, and leaving at each side a space 
nearly five inches wide, which could 
conveniently be filled by small, trian- 
gular shelves, useful for toilet articles. 
Frames are among the things most easi- 
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ly broken in packing; but this may be 
avoided by having them made to take to 
pieces, and packing the glass carefully 
among soft clothes. “Oxford” frames . 
are most readily arranged on this plan, 
the wooden nail-heads generally stuck 
on for ornament at the crossed corners 
becoming instead real pins that screw 
in and hold the frame together. I have . 
found that effectual. There is money to 
be made out of portable, cheap and yet 
not commonplace furniture, for there are 
thousands of families living in boarding- 
houses who would be too glad to burst 
their bonds and make a home, even 
though an Arab home, by the means 
of these cheap and perfectly feasible 
articles. B. M. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 
It is a trite truth that the character 


of a nation is best divined from its pop- 


ular literature; and among the many 
forms assumed by the latter none is 
more thoroughly characteristic than the 
terse and pithy sayings which, passing 
from mouth to mouth through many 
generations, frequently acquire greater 
weight than many a grave moral law. 
The foremost place in this peculiar de- 
partment of the “wisdom of nations” is 
usually assigned to Spain; but it may 
be questioned whether the peasant of 
the Volga or the Moskva is not fully as 
well provided in this respect as his olive- 
cheeked brother of Castile or Estrema- 
dura. The countless proverbs that give 
such piquancy to the wonderful dialogues 
of Sancho Panza and Don Quixote are 
fairly matched by those which sparkle 
in the Cossack Tales of Nikolai Gogol or 
fill the pages of the laborious M. Dahl, 
whose Collection of Russian Proverbs is 
undoubtedly the best that has yet ap- 
peared. 

Many of these maxims are couched in 
rhyming couplets, though their homely 
vigor and pointed aptness require no 
such aid to recommend them. Such are 
the following: ‘When life is not bright, 
death does not fright ;” “A tongue that 
is pert is its own sure hurt ;” “Speak out 
with might when your cause is right ;” 
and, quaintest of all, “If Heaven don't 
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forsake us, the pigs will not take us,” 
which has been the “ Nil desperandum ” 
of many a Muscovite Teucer in his ex- 
tremest need. “They who wear wide 
sleeves in their heart are thieves,” is a 
bitter and not wholly unmerited hit at 
the native clergy, often quoted among 
the peasantry of Central Russia. “Truth 
. is severe, but to God 'tis dear,” has a 
somewhat ironical sound in the mouth 
of the sharp-dealing Russian. ‘Don’t 
plunge in the brook for a ford till you 
look,” is a picturesque form of “ Look 
before you leap,” appropriate enough in 
a land of sudden thaws and freshets; 
while “If simply you live, to five-score 
you'll survive,” breathes the very spirit of 
the more than Spartan hardihood which 
is the mujik’s leading characteristic. 

Those who love to trace the univer- 
sality of certain thoughts and symbols 
would note with interest how many say- 
ings, familiar for ages to the lips of West- 
ern Europe, are equally popular in the 
Far East. Some are the same word for 
word, as, “Strike while the iron is hot,” 
“All is not gold that glitters,” “ Fair 
and softly goes far,”’ and the like. Oth- 
ers, while unaltered in substance, have 
received a picturesque local coloring 
which greatly enhances their effect. It 
is not difficult to identify such apo- 
thegms as “Mind is good, but two are 
better,” “Every fox praises his own 
tail,” “Stretch your feet according to the 
length of your coat,”’ “ You cannot make 
a priest of a clown,” “A good beginning 
is half the work,” ‘“‘God cares for the 
careful,”’ ‘Chase two wolves, and you 
will not catch one,” “Do not pluck a 
fowl till you have caught it.” ‘The 
scythe has hit a stone’”’ well represents 
the Western “Diamond cut diamond ;” 
and the concise “ Half-kopecks save the 
rouble” is an improved version of ‘* Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” 

As might be expected among a race 
of whom Peter the Great himself said 
that “he was forced to banish the Jews, 
lest his own people should cheat them 
out of all they had,” Russia is especial- 
ly rich in maxims inculcating prudence 
and economy. “Measure seven times 
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and cut once” might well be inscribed 
over the door of every trader at the fair 
of Nijni- Novgorod, which is carried on 
in the true spirit of the “ short-measure” 
Irish pedler, who when asked the price 
of a yard of ribbon replied with a wink, 
“Well, yer honor, that depinds very much 
upon the Zng?th of the yard!” A similar 
regard for the main chance is express- 
ed by “Money is not God, but it shows 
great mercy "—a maxim perpetually in 
the mouth of every Moscow merchant. 
More commendable is the saying, ‘To 
trade without sense is throwing money 
away ;” but what a Russian understands 
by “trade”’ is startlingly shown in a com- 
panion maxim, which expresses with in- 
comparable frankness the great funda- 
mental principle of all Muscovite traffic : 
“Without cheating, no dealing.”’ Prince 
Gortschakoff and his wily colleagues 
might fitly quote, ‘‘The deeper you hide 
a thing the sooner you find it ’—a nat- 
ural sentiment among a race who seem 
to think with Talleyrand that words were 
given us to conceal our thoughts. 

On the other hand, it is singular enough 
that no country in the world has such a 
store of proverbs enjoining honesty and 
fair dealing as has crafty, bargain - lov- 
ing Russia. As examples of this I may 
quote: “A debt is adorned by payment,” 
“Roguery is the last of trades,” “Pledge 
not thy word rashly, but hold to it when 
pledged,” “Sell your goods profitably, 
but do not fleece your customers,” and 
other rules of the kind, which are, it is to 
be feared, ‘more honored in the breach 
than the observance” among the sharp- 
dealing children of the czar. Of a sim- 
ilar cast are—‘* An honest man is worth 
more than a stone wall,” “All things 
pass, but truth remains,” “‘ Never take the 
crooked path while you can see a straight 
one,” “ Him who lives by guile will God 
slay,” “ Dig not a pit for others, lest thou 
fall into it thyself.” 

The proverb “Trust in God, but do not 
stumble yourself,” is an admirable ex- 
ample of the curious mixture of simple, 
childlike piety with hard-headed shrewd- 
ness which stamps the lower-class Rus- 
sian. The former feeling is more thor- 
oughly expressed in another saying very 
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common among the peasantry: “ With 
God, across the sea; without Him, not 
even to the threshold.” The maxim at- 
tributed to Ivan the Terrible’s famous 
confessor, Father Sylvester, “Fear not 
the threats of the great, but rather the 
tears of the poor,” is a very noble one, 
worthy to have formed the text of one 
of Burke’s orations or Latimer’s ser- 
mons; and there is not a little sly hu- 
mor in “A good name lies in the mea- 
dow, but a bad name runs along the 
road,.”’ This latter axiom was expressed 
even more vividly by a veteran mauvais 
sujet of my acquaintance in the West of 
England, who was wont to say, in allu- 
sion to his own sinister reputation, “ Ye 
see, zur, a baad karackter be a deal bet- 
ter nor a good karackter; for a good 
karackter takes a power o’ maintainin’, 
but a baad karackter, he maintains his- 
sel’ 

The Russian proverbs treating of pa- 
rental and domestic affection are very 
touching and beautiful, strikingly illus- 
trating the primitive, patriarchal, almost 
paternal, character of the old Sclavonic 
rule, the spirit of which still survives in 
the czar’s popular title of “father.” Of 
this kind are—‘*He who honors his pa- 
rents shall endure for ever,” “A father’s 
blessing can neither be drowned in wa- 
ter nor consumed by fire,” “ A mother’s 
prayer will draw one up from the depths 
of the sea,” “A brother is a great treas- 
ure, which thou wilt not easily exhaust.” 

No survey of Russian proverbs would 
be complete without some notice of their 
satirical sayings, which are very numer- 
ous and remarkable for their poignant 
truthfulness. “The dog barks, but the 
wind carries it away,” is a just and bit- 
ing sarcasm upon the ephemeral nature 
of slander, conceived in the true spirit 
of that sturdy old baron who replied to 
the threat of excommunication by in- 
scribing above his castle-gate, “They 
have said: what said they? Let them 
say.” Of equal truth, and even great- 
er quaintness, are the following sayings, 
levelled at gossips and scandal-mongers: 
“The tongue reaches as far as Kief,” 
“Tell a thing to a hen (woman) and the 
whole street will know it,” “ Through 
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heedless words the head falls off,” “ Pub- 
lic rumor is like a wave of the sea,” “A 
word is not a sparrow, for, once flown, 
you can never catch it again.” 

The same caustic terseness stamps 
such erbs as “Bad words come 
from bad birds,’ “Every little frog is 
great in his own bog,” “Disease comes 
in by hundred - weights, and goes out by 
ounces,” “An old friend is worth two new 
ones,” “ Don’t carry your own loaf into 
another man’s monastery,” “ Ask a pig 
to dinner, and he will put his feet on 
the table.” “Water runs. not beneath a 
resting stone’’ is the exact converse of 
our “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
“When the thunder does not roll the 
peasant does not cross himself,” con- 
veys, in a new and picturesque form, 
the idea expressed in the old English 
rhyme of ‘‘ The devil was sick, the devil 
a monk would be,” etc. ‘Be praised 
not for your ancestors, but for your vir- 
tues,” echoes the sturdy independence 
of the motto formerly assumed by a self- 
made millionaire, “ Lords are proud of 
their descent : I am proud of my ascent.” 
The popular quatrain, 


“ To the sky 
Tis high 
To the czar 
"Tis far,” 


is a half- bitter, half-pathetic suggestion 
of the cruel neglect (now happily at an 
end for ever) under which the common 
people of Russia have suffered so long. 
But more quaintly humorous, as well as 
more thoroughly national than all, is 
a proverb whose popularity among the 
mujiks shows that they are not wholly 
ignorant of their own strength: “When 
fish are scarce, even a crab is a fish: 
when men are scarce, even Thomas [the 
D. K. 


- SCANDAL. 
EXTRACTS FROM A MODERN CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, 

“DEAR E——: You know what a | 
wretched place this Echoville is for gos- _ 
sip and slander. During the two years 
that I have lived here I have heard stories 
that literally made my blood boil with in- 
dignation, for they were about people who, 
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I am sure, are every way as good as the 
average, if not better. There is hardly 
one of my acquaintance who is not,. or 
has not been, the victim of one or more 
of these malicious tales. As for myself, 
I thought I had fortunately escaped ; and 
I attributed it to the fact that I am nat- 
urally frank, a friend to all social ame- 
lioration—that is, to the societies here 
working for this object—and that my in- 
dustrious and quiet life placed me above 
the reach of slandering tongues. Judge, 
then, of my surprise—and, if you can, of 
my profound mortification—when yester- 
day my intimate friend, Mrs. Allen, told 
me that she had heard that I married my 
husband solely for his money, and had 
confessed as much on several occasions! 
Did you ever hear anything so vile—you 
who know that, although Mr. Russel is 
much older than I am, and that I was 
a poor girl, while he was comparatively 
rich, ours was really and truly a mar- 
riage of mutual and sincere love? 

“Of course, Mrs. Allen did not tell me 
who said this. She did not like to, she 
said, as it might get her into trouble. 
She assured me that no one who knew 
me would give any credit to the story, 
and begged me to treat it with the con- 
tempt it deserved. A thousand such 
stories, she said, would not have the 
least effect upon her regard for me. In- 
deed, I believe this, and am sure that she 
is a sincere friend to me. . . . 

“Ever yours, 
RUSSEL.” 


Reply. 

“My DEAR Amy: Why do people hear 
the uncomplimentary things that malice, 
envy, jealousy or the mere recklessness 
of gossiping tongues may invent or cir- 


culate about them? It is because they * 


lack dignity of character. They are ap- 
proachable on all sides. They love the 
excitement of scandal when it does not 
touch them personally, and, ten to one, 
are of that class who, living in ‘glass 
houses,’ have the fatal habit of throw- 
ing stones. 

“This class does not deserve much 
sympathy, even when they are really 
maligned; but a helping hand should 
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be extended to those sensitive people 
who, like you, mean to do right, are 
honestly opposed to malicious gossip, 
and yet sometimes fall a victim to it. 

“As I am a great many years older 
than you are, and as my experience has 
been more varied and severe in many 
respects than yours is likely to be, I be- 
lieve I can give you advice that, if heed- 
ed, will save you hereafter from any such 
annoyance as that which you have en- 
dured through your ‘ sincere friend’ Mrs. 
Allen. 

“In the first place, you are lacking in 
dignity of bearing. You are gentle, con- 
fiding, and therefore too approachable, 
or you would never have heard this mis- 
erable aspersion of your character. In 
the second place, having heard it, you. 
should have felt less mortification at the 
fact that it existed than that any /riend 
could wound you by repeating it to you. 

“Take my word for it, Amy, Mrs. Al- 
len is no friend to you. Let me show 
you why. She is afraid of getting ‘into 
trouble’ by giving you the name of the 
one who slandered you; that is to say, 
she will not sacrifice the slanderer for 
your sake. The slanderer, therefore, is 
at least as dear a friend of hers as you 
are. My dear child, do you not see that 
as she is well known to be on very inti- 
mate terms with you, no one would speak 
ill of you to her except upon the under- 
standing that she would not be hurt by 
it or resent it? 

“Reflect well upon this matter, and I 
think you will see that I am right; and 
seeing it will help greatly to develop the 
dignity of which I have spoken. This 
quality will guard you from a repetition 
of your late experience; for when Mrs, 
Allen or any other friend brings a dis- 
paraging tale about you, you will look 
at her or him with unfeigned surprise, 
and say, ‘Why, I never heard any ill 
spoken of you / How is it that people 
do not know that you are my friend?’ 

“Finally, my dear Amy, I advise you 
to place conspicuously in your parlor this 
sentence from the Persian poet Saadi: 'O 
wise man! wash thy hands of that friend 
who ts in league with thine enemy.” 

M..H. 
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LIQUOR-LAW FOR LADIES. 
- Ir is comforting to hear of the open- 
of an inebriate asylum for women 
“of the middle and upper classes” by 
a Philadelphia female temperance asso- 
ciation—much more so than to think of 
the need of such an institution. Such 
things were unknown in the old days, 
when hard drinking is supposed to have 
been so much more common than now 
among the other sex. Six-bottle men 
were not rarities then, but we read of no 
six-bottle, or three-bottle, women. The 
ladies were not toasted till after they had 
left the table for the sober and solitary 
pleasures of the drawing-room, and were 
not expected to respond to an honor of 
which they were made conscious only 
by stamping, cheering and clinking of 
glasses by the boys they left behind 
them. The bare idea of an inebriate 
asyluix for the reform of their tippling 
lords would have horrified them. More 
indescribable still would have been their 
sensations at such a suggestion for their 
own moral reconstruction. Our esteem- 
ed grandparents did not know their own 
sinfulness, and could not dream of the 
pitch of depravity in the way of winebib- 
bing their fair descendants were destined 
to attain. 

Can it be that they have attained it, 
and that reformatory retreats are neces- 
sary to wean well reared and educated 
American wives and daughters from in- 
dulgence in so unfeminine a weakness ? 
Let us hasten to remember that in a pop- 
ulation approaching a million of souls it 
is possible to find thirty or forty fit sub- 
jects for reform of almost any imagi- 
nable kind. That number of bibulous 
ladies collected within a space of twen- 
ty square miles would be incomparably 
more noticeable than five times as many 
scattered over the two largest States of 
the Union, which together did not a hun- 
dred years ago contain more inhabitants. 
For all that, the announcement grates 
harshly upon our ears—so harshly as to 
create a doubt whether the fact, or the 
formal and open recognition of it and 
provision for its remedy, be the greater 
evil. Would it not be preferable for each 
household in a case of the kind to en- 
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counter quietly, within its own doors, its 
own trouble? Could any disciplinarians 


be more earnest and assiduous, and any. ~ ~~ 


discipline more salutary, than those of 
home? These, it may be objected, are + 
presumed to have been tried fully, and’ 3 

tried in vain, and the asylum is proposed” 
only in the last resort. But what asylum 
better than the domestic can there be for 
any woman? Failing that, what further 
can remain? Removal, in an asylum, 
from temptation and opportunity would 
of course put a present end to indul- 
gence, and might temporarily suppress 
the craving. We can understand how 
a woman might express her own strug- 
gle against the failing by a determina- 
tion to have her own will supplemented 
in strength by the constraint of a reform- 
atory; and the chance might properly 
be offered her. This, however, implies 
a defect in the domestic influences ap- 
plicable to her particular case—a defect 
which would continue after her discharge, 
and require to be made up by the same 


. self-control which had been already tried 


and found wanting. And her moral pow- 
er of resistance would be weakened by 
the consciousness of having been forced 
to submit to an exceptional and humilia- 

ting expedient, and to publish her nee 

ness to the world. 

We are told that intemperance may 
be—and in many cases can only be— 
treated as a physical disease in hospi- 
tals conducted by physicians who have 
made it a specialty. This may be so. 
When Science steps in, the non-scien- 
tific laity can only bow, or, if they ven- 
ture a word, speak with bated breath. 
The cause, however, it is clear, if con- 
stitutional, can hardly be removed by 
any physician. If not constitutional, it 
is indispensable to get rid of, and per- 
manently keep out of operation, the pre- 
disposing and the aggravating influences. 
For this his aid is not essential. The 
means called for are generally quite dif- 
ferent from those he is accustomed to 
employ. They are within the reach of, 
and most effectually applied by, friends, 
society and the subject, and surely ought 
to exclude the necessity for an inebriate 
asylum for “women of the upper and 
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middle classes,” euphuistically distin- 
guished as ladies. For their sisters of 
the sub-middle classes we hear of no 
asylums. Are they able to get on with- 
out what they are unable to pay for? 
Do their finer social advantages render 
them independent of reformatories? Or, 
finally, does the provision made by the 
law suffice for them? The last, prob- 
ably; and it may be trusted as the w/t- 
ma ratio for all classes. A very slight 
touch of the law’s little finger will go 
farther with a woman of the first and 
second class than its roughest accolade 
sometimes with one of the third. Its 
slightest menace, or the most distant ap- 
prehension of it, is practically enough. 
Reformatories of all kinds are wont 
to get rapidly filled up, with little or no 
beneficial result. They amount mainly 
to a mere recognition of the evil they 
are designed to correct; and there are 
some evils which had better not be rec- 
ognized. ; E. C. B. 


AMBROISE PARE. 


A LARGE print has lately been exhibit- 
ed in a shop-window depicting a surgical 
operation on the field of battle, with one 
figure standing prominently forward, ev- 
idently that of the surgeon about to per- 
form the operation. The picture draws 
a crowd, who read beneath it the words 
“‘ Ambroise Paré,”’ and move on none the 
wiser; but Ambroise Paré, though little 
known now outside of his own country, 
was a great man. He was born at La- 
val, France, in 1517, the son of a trunk- 
maker, who could not afford to give him 
a good education; so at an early age he 
was apprenticed to a barber. Barbers 
and surgeons were in those days near 
akin, and in 1536, Paré, who was a born 
genius in his line, qualified as a master 
barber-surgeon, and in the same year set 
out for the army as surgeon of Marshal 
René de Montejean, general of infantry. 
It was during this campaign that he sig- 
nalized himself by introducing a most 
beneficent change into surgery. Up to 
that time it had been the custom to cau- 
terize gunshot: wounds with boiling oil, 
on the theory that projectiles imported 
poison into the blood. This barbarous 
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treatment he abandoned, and, further, a 
few years later substituted the practice 
of binding arteries in lieu of cauteriza- 
tion with red-hot iron. This course had 
been discussed by many previous sur- 
geons, but to Paré belongs the credit of 
practically adopting it. In 1552 he was 
appointed by Henry II. his surgeon-in- 
ordinary, and ten years later was nom- 
inated surgeon -in-chief to Charles IX, 
A prolific author on medical science, he 
has left much curious information on the. 
manners and customs of his time inter- 
spersed among his notes and reflections, 
and not a few anecdotes arising out of 
his military experience. After entering 
on his first campaign he writes, describ- 
ing a horrible scene of carnage and suf- 
fering: “I entered a stable, thinking to 
lodge my own and my man’s horse, 
where I found four dead soldiers, and 


‘three who were leaning against the 


wall, their faces wholly disfigured and 
their clothes burned by gunpowder. 
While I gazed at them with pity, there 
happened to come along an old soldier, 
who asked me if there were any possi- 
ble means to cure them. I told him 
no. He presently approached them, 
and gently cut their throats. I told him 
that he was a wicked man: he answer- 
ed me that he prayed to God that when- 
soever he should be in such a case, he 
might find some one who would do as 
much for him, that he might not miser- 
ably languish.” There is a similar story 
in a most interesting book called Pus- 
sages of an Eventful Life, by a private 
soldier: “A poor fellow of the eighty- 
eighth light company, who had been 
severely wounded, and seemed to suffer 
excruciating agony, begged of those who 
passed him to put him out of torture. 
Although from the nature of his wound 
there was no possibility of his surviving, 
yet none felt inclined to comply with his 
request until a German of the sixtieth 
rifle battalion, after hesitating a few mo- 
ments, raised his rifle, and putting the 
muzzle of it to his head, fired the contents 
through it. Whether this deed deserved 
praise or blame I leave others to deter- 
mine.” R. W. 
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Democracy in Europe: A History. By Sir 
Thomas Erskine May. New York: W. J. 
Widdleton. 

This work is true to its second title. It is 

a history, and does not venture far into the 

field of philosophic disquisition, tempting as 

that field evidently is to the author. It con- 
sists mainly of a series of well - summarized 
studies of the progress—or, we had better 
say, the checkered career—of popular free- 
dom in the different European states since 
the beginning of the earliest records, with 
slight excursions into Japan, China, India, 
Judea and Pheenicia. The reader who wishes 
to do his own philosophizing is thus supplied 
with a very fair reference-book, the deficien- 
cies of which he can fill out and correct at 
will from special histories. He will not for- 
get that the author is an Englishman of pro- 
nounced preferences, political, ethnic and ec- 
clesiastical, and needs to be watched where 
a chance occurs for bringing those partialities 
into play. No one nation can do entire jus- 
tice to the life and character of another or 
of all others; and no writer, more or less 
bound up in the traditions and prejudices of 
his own country, can quite free himself from 
them even when he undertakes to confine 
himself to the task of a narrator. But this 
very defect is calculated to make him un- 
wittingly instructive to those who look at 
him and his thoughts from the outside. The 
bias becomes as perceptible as the absence 
of it. We note with equal advantage what 
he tells and his way of telling it. In our au- 
thor’s introduction of fifty-four pages, where- 
in he embodies most of the speculative part 
of his book, we trace as profitably the smug 

Mr. Bull as he himself does the spread-eagle 

American in a remarkable passage he quotes 

from General Grant’s second inaugural: “ It 

is my firm conviction that the civilized world 
is tending toward fepublicanism. The gov- 
ernment, and, through their representatives, 
the people, of our great republic are destined 
to be the guiding-star of all other countries.” 

Few, indeed, are those qualified to play 
the showman in an exhibition raisonné of 
the nations and the centuries. If we may 
be allowed an exaggerated rather than forced 
simile, it is somewhat like expecting a tiger 
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or a kangaroo to step out of his cage and 

lecture on the rest of the menagerie. To 
get at the truth, we ought to hear all the 

animals in turn. To something correspond- 

ing to that we are helped by literature. The 

far East and the far antique have placed 

themselves on imperfect record in black and 

white. To listen to them all, and balance 
each against the other and all against thick- 

coming events, is the best we can do. To 

do this at all satisfactorily is to face so end- 

less and perplexing a medley of facts, ideas, 

influences and conditions that we cease to 

wonder that no one has ever yet succeeded 

in formulating a science of human govern- 

ment. In that science, vast and continuous 

as is the accumulation of materials, we shall 

be experimentalists to the end. - 

As a rule, it is easy to trace in the past 
the immediate effect of a given law, code 
or constitution, and generally of political 
movements—so easy that we are surprised 
that the people concerned did not at once 
perceive it and act accordingly. The puz- 
zle begins when we undertake to deal with 
such questions as why the same people re- 
mained much the same under widely differ- 
ent institutions — institutions which, when 
adopted by another people, were found 
forthwith to make or mar their fortune; why 
the Germans were free when barbarous and 
serfs when civilized, while the Persians were 
slaves in both situations, and the Greeks un- 
der every conceivable shade of polity and 
culture, nominally the playthings of two or 
of thirty tyrants or boisterous and unchecked 
democrats, remained the same men, marked . 
by the same craving and capacity for the in- 
dependent action and self-assertion which 
really constitutes freedom. Nations, like 
individuals, have every kind of character, 
which circumstance will develop, but will 
very slowly create, although in the long run 
it does create. A new habitat, or a new 
commercial, intellectual or. political impulse 
brought to bear upon the old one, will mark- 
edly affect any one of them, but in very 
different degrees and with various shades 
of promptness. The English have passed 
through every conceivable phase. The race 
has been one and the same since long before 
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its less fortunate neighbors lost the practical 
enjoyment of their more complete and de- 
tailed system of popular institutions. Its ad- 
vantages of climate, location and mineral 
wealth existed from the beginning of time. 
Why is it, then, that not till now has the 
world sought its model in British institu- 
tions, and been called on to bow, in its re- 
motest bay, to the demands of “ British in- 
terests””? 

Sir Erskine May leaves Germany out of the 
list of countries that have had an experience 
of democracy —naturally enough, the Ger- 
man states outside of the Hanseatic cities 
having but now introduced parliamentary 
government. Italy, from Servius Tullius 
down to Victor Emmanuel, he draws with 
a skilful and liberal hand. France, he 
thinks, is providing herself with a sound 
and active public opinion, and may be near 
the end of her troubles. Switzerland has 
always maintained the principle of a pure 
democracy, the federal laws still requiring 
the approval of a popular vote “on the de- 
mand of thirty thousand qualified citizens.” 
He looks a little askance at Switzerland, as 
coming too near sympathy with the extreme 
democratic party in Europe. That body of 
innovators he denounces with a vehemence 
calculated to impress us with a higher idea 
of their strength than we had before. “They 
seem to hate their own governments more 
than a foreign enemy,” and so on. He does 
them the justice to confess that, bad as the 
democrats proper are, the socialists and com- 
munists are worse. His discussion of these 
factions is, we think, incomplete and one- 
sided. He forgets that communism is a lead- 
ing feature in the municipal system of indus- 
trious, peaceable and contented millions in 
Russia and India, however little suited it 
may be to the more advanced and intelli- 
gent societies of Western Europe. The mis- 
chievous fanatics who pervert it into a means 
of political disorganization, out of which they 
propose to make their account, can perma- 
nently succeed only through the existence 
of a degree of ignorance, suffering and op- 
pression among the masses which it is the 
duty of statesmen and educated men to pre- 
vent. The proportion of actual communists 
in the Parisian Commune of 1871 was tri- 
' fling. It was the mob who followed them 
that did the mischief. Get rid of the mob 
by teaching and by raising it to the respon- 
sibilities of a government of right: hard 
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words will not do. We may say the same 
of the trades-unions of Great Britian, which 
also loom very. darkly on our -author’s eye. 
The. United States cannot lie wholly out 
of the purview of any treatise on European 
democracy, seeing they are at the bottom of 
most of it. Sir Erskine May, however, sticks 
closely to his chosen province, and has lit- 
tle to say of us. He thinks our Revolution 
was mainly due to “the old Puritan spirit.” 
Singularly enough, another English critic of 
authority comes to us, as we write this, with 
an attribution of that great movement to Wil- 
liam Penn and the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, with Franklin as exponent or apos- 


| tle. Both are right and wrong, like po- 


litical theorists generally. There was some 
Puritanism at Lexington and Concord. Han- 
cock and the Adamses, on the other hand, 
were anything but Puritans. So with Frank- 
lin, who was not much of a Quaker either. 
Maryland was as tolerant in church matters, 
and as free in political, as either Massachu- 
setts or Pennsylvania. In Virginia, Henry 
had successfully “ plead against the parsons’? 
with the same voice that responded to the 
“gale which sweeps from the North,” and 
his State had regularly rehearsed the rebel- 
lion just a hundred years before. 


Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, 
written in the years 1819 and 1820, and 
now given from the original manuscripts. 
With Introduction and Notes by Harry 
Buxton Forman. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 


This handful of letters, now published for 
the first time, lets in the light upon a phase of 
Keats’s life which his biographers, writing at 
an earlier period, could but dimly hint of. A 
still higher claim upon our interest is their rev- 
elation of Keats himself during his last illness. 
Nothing could be further from effort or affec- 
tation than these notes, written languidly or 
excitedly as health or mood dictated, and 
reflecting vividly the feeling of the moment. 
Sometimes, indeed, and notably in the three 
last painful letters, he writes with a vehe- 
mence, an incoherent haste, that is like rapid 
talk: the excitement, the morbid imaginings, 
the pain of his spirit, seem to flow unconsci- 
ously, by a process of reflex action, through 
the medium of his pen. The letters are 
unmistakably those of a sick man: the fa- 
tal disease is written all over them. The 
weakness and weariness, the alternations of 
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debility and feverish exaltation,—these famil- 
iar signs of consumption are always in sight 
and lend:a pathos to their lightest sentences. 
It is a sad lovemaking snatched in the very 
teeth of death. 

Keats’s health was already beginning to 
waver when he first met Miss Brawne, a 
short time before the death of his brother, 
whom he nursed through that illness which 
was like a prologue to his own. The first 
nine letters were written during the following 
summer while at Shanklin and Winchester, 
whither he had been taken by his friend 
Charles Armitage Brown for health and 
quiet. The others, with the exception of 
the last three, which were written while on 
a visit to Leigh Hunt at Kentish Town, just 
before leaving for Italy, are notes more or 
less brief sent from Brown’s house at Hamp- 
stead (next door to Mrs. Brawne’s), where 
he was confined to his room by illness. 

There was but little happiness in his love. 
With no prospect but the grave, with his sen- 
sitive nature keenly alive to all the torments 
of illness, he tortured himself with forebod- 
ings and with jealousies having their origin 
in those imaginings of the brain which were 
now his world. That there was the least 
foundation for jealousy in regard to Miss 
Brawne and Brown no one will imagine 
from reading his letters; but that he should 
have been allowed for a moment to dream that 
there was amounted to the same thing in the 
state he was thenin. Such things in his case 
are the more sad in that they were due ratherto 
the pressure of circumstance than to any con- 
stitutional weakness. He was not naturally 
morbid. Unlike Shelley, whose mind was 
from the first off its halance, Keats had a 
healthy and well-poised nature, such as is 
rarely found united with the keenest poetic 
sensibility. His mental growth, though at- 
tained and ended so early, was. not forced 
or unnatural. A healthy, active, pugnacious 
boy, he seems to have had no thought of 
writing before his eighteenth year, when he 
first discovered the richness of poetry which 
lay within him. His first poems were essays 
in versification. He put forth a slender vol- 
ume in his twenty-second year, and less than 
three years later he had written Hyperion, 
that Titanic fragment, and St. Agnes’ Eve, a 
poem with the delicate bloom of perfection 
upon it. His powers were not worn or en- 
feebled, but in all their freshness and scarce 
touching maturity, when their exercise was 
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stopped. There are moans of life -weari- 
ness in his letters, a sensitive shrinking from 
the world and from contact with the miseries 
of life; but withal it is evident that Keats 
loved and longed for life—that he was not 
one of those souls which are “in love with 
death.” He felt that his poetic existence 
was just beginning —that there were other 
things for him to do. The sonnet beginning 
‘* When I have fears that I may cease to be” 
has embodied this thought, and now and then 
the same tone creeps into his letters: “‘ Now 
I have had opportunities of passing nights 
anxious and awake, I have found other 
thoughts intrude upon me. ‘If I should 
die,’ said I to myself, ‘I have left no im- 
mortal work behind me—nothing to make 
my friends proud of my memory; but I have 
loved the principle of beauty in all things, 
and if I had had time I would have made 
myself remembered.’ ” 

Opposition of the fiercest sort Keats en- 
countered, but oblivion was not in store for 
him. Many odds were against him; his 
time for working was brief; all too soon the 
night came in which he could not work; yet 
in those three years he produced poems which 
will take their chance of immortality among 
the greatest songs of his country. He holds 
his place on Olympus, the youngest of the 
gods, but surely one of those “bards of pas- 
sion and of mirth,” to whom he so quaintly 
says— 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 


We cannot but regret that Mr. Forman 
should have considered a fuller account of 
Miss Brawne irrelevant to an understanding 
of the book. He speaks of her in a curi- 
ously guarded tone, as if in fear of giving 
offence. A knowledge of the person to 
whom they are written would add to the 
general interest and comprehension of the 
letters, besides taking away in some measure 
the solitary and uncared-for look that warmly- 
written correspondence all on one side is apt 
to have. If the time has arrived for letters 
of so intimate a character to be published, 
there could surely be no indiscretion in lay- 
ing open such facts of Miss Brawne’s private 
history as have any bearing upon the life of 
Keats. As it is, we get but a confused pic- 
ture of her in this volume. Regarding her 
personal appearance, we have Keats’s half- 
satirical description in a letter to his brother 
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written soon after their first meeting, and a 


small, stiffly-cut silhouette which leaves us . 


even more in the dark than most effigies of 
itscolor. Mr. Forman inthe meagre paragraph 
which he devotes to her informs us that she 
“shad the gift of self-sufficingness in a high de- 
gree’’—rather a doubtful compliment. How 
far the materials could have been procured for 
a more extended notice of Miss Brawne, or 
what were Mr. Forman’s motives for with- 
holding it, we cannot of course conjecture. 
It remains for us to notice the judgment 
which he has shown in other respects in 
editing this volume. 
and sympathetic, and extends over all points 
which require any remark or explanation, 
while there are evidences of accuracy and 
care in the pains taken to clear up all mat- 
ters in regard to which the record has left 


any gaps. 


Marmorne. (No-Name Series.) Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


His criticism is just . 


The Honorable Miss Ferrard. By the author | 


of “Hogan, M. P.” 

ties.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

In Marmorne and The Honorable Miss 
Ferrard we have two good specimens from 
the better class of recent English novels. 


(Leisure-Hour Se- | 
| systematic. 


Both appear anonymously; they both deal | 


with phases of provincial life outside of 
England and of the hackneyed scénes de ro- 
man ; and each exhibits, together with a good’ 
deal of cleverness, an intimate knowledge of 
this life. The scene of A/armorne is laid in 
an unfrequented part of Burgundy—a region 
in which the author has evidently resided. 
The sombre Burgundian landscape is brought 
before us with minuteness and precision, in- 
dicating a knowledge of every inch of the 
ground; and this truthfulness of detail gives 
an interest and charm to the descriptions of 
scenery, without aid from any garnish of 
words, the style being singularly destitute of 
ornament. The characters, with one or two 
exceptions, are conceived in the same spirit, 
being almost typical in their naturalness and 


adaptation to the soil. M.de Marmorne, nat- | 


uralist, sportsman, antiquarian and amateur 
soldier, is an excellent portrait, and some of 
the minor personages, such as the curé, are 
almost equally well drawn. The story is an 
exciting one and is well constructed, though 
on a somewhat conventional pattern. The 
book contains, along with more solid quali- 
ties, many elements of popularity. The most 
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interesting scenes are those to which the ar- 
rival of the German invaders in this peaceful 
and secluded neighborhood gives rise. 

We have spoken of Afarmorne as anony- 
mous, but popular conjecture has already 
fathered it upon a writer whose intimate 
knowledge of the localities, the period and 
the life here depicted has been shown in for- 
mer productions. The only argument against 
this decision, a certain dissimilarity in style 
to Round my House and other works by Mr. 
Hamerton, we regard as only an apparent 
objection. The style of Marmorne is an 
artificial one. It is one that might easily be 
assumed by a facile writer, but which would 
hardly come naturally to any one. It is well 
kept up throughout the book, never relaxing 
for a moment from the bald narrative form. 
This cut-and-dried manner of relation deep- 
ens the monotony and gloom of the scenes, 
but it does not impart much vividness to the 
personages, who, with all their truthfulness 
of type, are singularly wanting in animation. 
The villain appears to us the least successful 
character: his villany is too unrelieved and 
A little human weakness and an 
occasional smile, which—according to Ham- 
let, is consistent with villany—would have 
rendered him more real. 

The Hon. Miss Ferrard, \ike Marmorne, 
deals with an old provincial family, but in 
this case the family is in an advanced stage 
of decay. Yet the Ferrards, singular as their 
fortunes read, are no less typical than the 
Marmornes. Given such characters and such 
a condition of things, this must be the result, 
seems to be the moral of the book, which 
possesses in full measure the qualities that 
Marmorne \acks—spontaneousness, vivacity, 
incisiveness of touch. Its characters are 
sketchy in the extreme, but they are vivid 
and natural: the whole treatment is slight, 
the plot loosely jointed, the writing appar- 
ently careless, yet all is artistic. We could 
have wished for a little more detail, a trifle 
more of elaboration in some of the figures; 
for instance, in our telescopic friend Madame 
Really, who keeps a little too much in the 
background, from whose mellow obscurity 
the hero, or the individual who perhaps has 
a better right to the title than any other in 
the book, never emerges at all. The most 
elaborate touches are bestowed upon the 
landscape, and with great success. We 
have not read anything for a long time so 
fresh and charming as these pictures of com- 
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‘mon country scenes. There is no abnormal 
sense of the picturesque. The landscape is 
not made up and presented to us in a series 
of striking word - paintings: it is sketched 


with simplicity and sincerity, and thus forms — 
a broad natural theatre for the action, never | 
| an amount of space should have been given 
| to that portion of the subject which must in 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. | 


obtruding itself, yet never forgotten. 


By Edward L. Pierce. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


triumphs, of almost Ishmaelitish struggles 


and contentions even when isolation was 
exchanged for the support and co-operation — 
of preponderating numbers. His public life | 
was marked by a devotion to the interests of 
a servile race, an uncompromising insistence | 


on the principles and measures which he 


advocated, and a vehement and denunciatory | 


tone toward his opponents, that even in the 
view of many who sided with him savored 
of fanaticism: his previous life had shown 
him only in the light of an amiable, quiet, stu- 
dious gentleman, with great simplicity of cha- 
racter, no strong ambition and little interest 
in politics—disinclined to drudgery, disposed 


to elegant leisure, a general favorite with his _ 


own class, and disqualified by his sympathies 
and associations for any zealous efforts on 
behalf of an inferior class. “Odi profanum 
vulgus”’ might have been a fitting motto for 
him at this earlier period, if any such feeling 
as hatred had not seemed foreign to his na- 
ture. No observer, however penetrating, 


could have said, “ Here is the stuff of which | 


reformers and agitators are made.” It would 
have seemed a more likely suggestion that, 
having missed the career of a scholar, he 
would be known only for his refined and 
cultured tastes, his gentle and winning man- 
ners and his lack of a defined aim and stead- 
fast purpose. Such contrasts are not unknown: 
they are no uncommon feature of revolution- 
ary epochs. Whatever is peculiar to Sum- 
ner’s case will no doubt be fully elucidated 
in his biography if it be brought to the nat- 
ural completion. The two bulky volumes 
now before us comprise only the earlier and 
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least eventful portion of his life, stopping 
short at the threshold of his public career, 
and ending with a reference to his published 
“works” and ‘the history of his country” 
as sufficiently covering this ground. 

The question naturally rises why so large 


any case be considered merely introductory ; 
and it cannot be denied that all that is valu- 


| able and interesting in these volumes might 

Charles Sumner’s life, as we look back | 
upon it, divides itself into two periods of | 
nearly equal length: one, a season of pro- | 
longed youth, devoted to study, travel and | 
social enjoyments—unruffled by excitement, | 
undisturbed by passion, unclouded by care; | 
the other, a political career, full of turbulence © 
and agitation, of bitter rebuffs and stormy | 


easily have been packed into a much smaller 
compass. This is not an instance of the or- 
dinary garrulity of biographers: Mr. Pierce 
has confined himself to the labors of an editor, 
and his explanatory narrative betrays no tend- 
ency to diffuseness. We can only suppose 
that an exaggerated estimate of the public 
curiosity in regard to details has prevented 
him from pruning away the trivialities and 
repetitions which swell the work to un- 
reasonable dimensions. The first half of 
the first volume and the second half of the 
second volume contain, with some matter 
valuable in itself or necessary for a clear 
conception of Sumner’s character and habits, 
a much larger quantity of mere surplusage 
or absolute rubbish. That the rest of the 
work is so different in quality and interest 
must be attributed to a fact which, however 
fortunate for the reader, had a somewhat 
doubtful influence on Sumner’s subsequent 
“life. In 1837 he went to Europe, where he 
spent several years familiarizing himself with 
some of the modern languages, studying sys- 
tems and methods of jurisprudence, paying 
the usual homage—less usual then than now 
—to art, scenery and antiquities, and above 
all frequenting the society of notable per- 
sons, especially in England, where he was 
soon on a footing of intimacy with the. lead- 
ing men in his own profession as well as with 
others of no less distinction. Working dili- 
gently and enjoying himself thoroughly, he 
gave to his diaries and correspondence just 
the amount of time and animation necessary 
fora clear, simple, rapid and entertaining 
record of his experiences. His descriptions 
of the French courts, his characterizations of 
the English judges, his gossiping sketches of 
men like Brougham and country-seats like 
Wentworth, are quite equal'to the best parts of 
Ticknor’s Yournals, with which indeed they 
have a striking likeness, indicating not merely 
similar opportunities and powers of observa- 


tion, but often an identity in the point of view 
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which is not a little curious. If a professor- 
ship at Harvard had awaited Sumner on his 
return, it may be doubted whether he would 
ever have taken an. active or conspicuous 
part in political or philanthropical move- 
ments. His life abroad had unfitted him, 
as President Quincy and Judge Story had 
foreseen, for the regular work of his profes- 
sion, but it had left unimpaired his taste for 
scholarship and for the science of jurispru- 
dence; and a place in the Law School at 
Cambridge would probably have furnished 
him with an absorbing occupation, saving 
him from the depression and yearnings which 
made him sigh for a life in Florence on fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year, and spurring 
his energies on a course with prescribed lim- 
its and a fixed goal. It was, we suspect, the 
comparative vacancy of his life at this period 
which caused questions of national morality 
to loom up in gigantic proportions, more. in- 
deed as abstract conceptions than realities to 
be grappled with. The unlawfulness of war 
engrossed him before he embarked in the 
crusade against slavery, and his oration on 
that subject, with an account of which this 
biography concludes, first made his name 
known to the world. It attracted wide at- 
tention, yet no speech was ever more com- 
pletely ex Z’air. A few years later his ora- 
tory had been tethered down to a subject of 
surpassing importance, yet it never lost the 


tendency to flightiness and grandiloquence, - 


and the unfitness to the needs of the occa- 
sion, which prove how little his real vocation 
was that of practical statesmanship. 
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